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BOOK  I 

I 

The  Vicar  thought  he  had  escaped,  but  he  reckoned 
without  Miss  Elviston’s  niece.  She  was  only 
fifteen,  it  is  true,  but  her  small  face  was  square 
and  hard,  and  her  eyes  were  as  bright  and  keen  as 
her  aunt’s.  She  stopped  him  as  he  was  hurrying 
on,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  treading  on  his  toes. 

“  I’m  so  sorry,”  she  said,  as  he  hastily  swallowed 
a — doubtless — mild  expletive,  “  Aunt  Clara  wants 
to  speak  to  you.  She  said  I  was  to  stop  you,  what¬ 
ever  happened.” 

“  Well,”  remarked  the  Vicar  resignedly,  “  you’ve 
done  it.  Where  is  your  aunt  ?” 

“  There  she  is,”  answered  the  girl,  pointing  to 
an  invalid’s  chair  under  an  acacia  tree,  a  little  out 
of  the  stream  of  promenaders  on  the  lawn. 

The  Vicar  gave  a  glance,  half  apprehension,  half 
defiance.  Then  he  smiled  unhappily. 

“  Lead  the  way,  my  dear,”  he  said. 

Miss  Elviston  received  him  graciously  enough. 
She  was  small  and  thin.  Her  face,  with  its  sallow 
complexion  and  many  lines,  looked  worn  and  un¬ 
healthy.  The  features  were  almost  mean.  It  was 
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only  when  your  eyes  met  hers  that  you  forgot  all 
the  defects,  and  felt  attracted  or  repelled — in¬ 
difference  was  impossible. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Cochrane,  how  d’you  do  ?  I  knew 
you’d  be  lookin’  for  me,  so  I  sent  Judy  to  put  you 
out  of  your  misery.  Just  fancy,  if  we'd  missed 
each  other  !” 

“  That  would  indeed  have  been  a  misfortune,” 
said  the  Vicar,  looking  round  anxiously  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  “  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well.” 

“  For  me,  you  mean.  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  am. 
I  got  quite  three  hours’  sleep  last  night  and  didn't 
call  my  maid  a  single  name  while  she  was  dressin’ 
me.” 

“  Ah,  the  body  is  indeed  a  tyrant — an  adversary 
worth  conquering.” 

An  unholy  sparkle  gleamed  in  Miss  Elviston’s 
eyes. 

“  Lucky  man  !  You’ve  done  it,  or  you  wouldn’t 
wear  a  cassock — eh  ?” 

The  Vicar’s  cheek  flushed. 

“It  is  a  campaign,  not  a  battle,”  he  answered, 
with  another  look  round. 

“  You  mean  you  have  your  little  defeats  and 
retreats.  That’s  quite  interestin’.  If  you  told  us 
about  them  in  the  pulpit  you’d  have  some  men,  as 
well  as  women,  in  the  church.” 

The  flush  deepened.  The  paucity  of  the  male 
element  at  St.  John’s  was  a  sore  point  with  the 
Vicar. 

“It  is  not  my  concern  to  interest  people,”  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  note  of  resolution. 

“No,  anyone  can  see  that.”  At  this  point  the 
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girl,  who  had  been  listening  intently,  giggled,  and 
Miss  Elviston  turned  upon  her  swiftly. 

“  Go  away,  little  eavesdropper!”  she  said.  “  There's 
the  refreshment  tent.  See  what  you  can  get  for 
yourself,  and  before  you've  made  yourself  ill  bring 
me  an  ice,  and  an  eclair,  or  somethin’  of  that 
sort.” 

“  I  don't  want  any  refreshments,”  answered  the 
girl  angrily. 

“  But  I  do,”  said  her  aunt.  “  Go  and  get  them 
at  once,  Judy.” 

She  lowered,  rather  than  raised,  her  voice,  but 
the  note  of  command  was  quite  startling. 

With  heavy,  sullen  face  the  girl  turned  away,  and 
walked  very  slowly  towards  the  tent. 

Miss  Elviston  looked  at  the  Vicar  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

“  I  love  a  little  scrimmage  of  that  sort,”  she 
said.  “  It  renews  my  youth.  That  child’s  as  like 
what  I  was  as  two  peas  are  like  each  other.  If 
anythin’,  she’s  a  bit  more  of  a  tartar.  I’ll  have 
to  get  her  married  early,  in  self-defence,  and  I  pity 
her  husband.” 

“  She  is  a  little  difficult  to  manage,”  Mr.  Cochrane 
admitted. 

“  Ah,  you  mean  your  confirmation  class.  She 
told  me  she’d  had  a  battle  royal  with  you — some¬ 
thin'  about  inspiration,  wasn’t  it  ?  Was  she  very 
rude  ?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  she  was  rude.  But  she  said 
very  terrible  things  for  one  so  young,  and  she 
seemed  sadly  opinionated.” 

“  So  are  we  all,  Mr.  Cochrane,  if  there’s  any  stuff 
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in  us.  But  as  for  her  opinions,  she  has  the  run  of 
my  bookshelves,  and  she’s  been  readin’  Tom 
Paine’s  Age  of  Reason.  She  was  tellin’  me  about 
it,  only  yesterday.” 

“  And  do  you  really  think  it  right,  Miss  Elviston, 
to  let  a  child  of  those  tender  years  read  such  an 
abominable  book  ?  Thank  God,  I  only  know  it  by 
hearsay,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  it  inside  my  house 
under  any  conditions.” 

Miss  Elviston  laughed. 

“  Tender  years  !  Why,  she’s  as  old  in  mind  as 
you  or  I,  and  not  half  so  sentimental.  She’s  much 
more  likely  to  pick  the  books  for  me,  than  I  for  her. 
But  come  now,  tell  me  somethin’  about  somebody. 
I  do  love  a  bit  of  scandal,  especially  from  a  priest, 
because  then  I  know  I  shan’t  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

The  “  priest  ”  pleased  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  he 
remembered  opportunely  that  the  lady  was  an 
invalid,  and  must  be  humoured.  Also  she  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  church  charities. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  with  a  tolerant  smile,  “  do  you 
see  that  lady  over  there,  with  the  roses  in  her  hat  ? 
That’s  Mrs.  Felton — her  husband’s  a  big  engineer. 
They’ve  just  taken  Aberdeen  Lodge — you  know, 
just  opposite  the  church.  They  seem  very  nice 
people,  and  they’re  very  regular  in  the  morning.” 

“  Who’s  that  young  Apollo  in  a  buff  waistcoat 
and  dazzlin’  hat  ?” 

The  Vicar  followed  her  gaze,  and  puckered  his 
forehead. 

“  I  really  don’t  know,”  he  declared,  “  and  yet  his 
face  seems  familiar.” 

“  It’s  young  Mowbrey,”  said  a  voice  behind  them. 
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“  Ah/'  remarked  Miss  Elviston  without  looking 
round  or  changing  in  the  very  least  the  inflection 
of  her  voice,  “  I  must  stop  callin'  you  Judy — it 
doesn’t  annoy  you  now.  I’ll  call  you  Eve  instead, 
little  eavesdropper.” 

“  If  you  talk  secrets  in  the  open  air,  you  should 
whisper,”  answered  the  girl,  handing  her  aunt  an 
ice,  a  meringue  and  an  eclair. 

“  You've  got  your  points,  child,”  said  Miss  Elvis¬ 
ton.  “  When  I’m  hard  up,  you  shall  do  my  stealin’ 
for  me.  But  who  is  this  young  Mowbrey,  Vicar  ? 
He  really  might  have  come  out  of  the  London 
Journal .” 

“You  know  the  Mowbreys;  they  are  most  de¬ 
lightful  people,”  answered  Mr.  Cochrane  enthusi¬ 
astically.  “  I'm  told  they  have  a  beautiful  place 
in  Surrey,  and  their  house  in  Hall  Road  is  quite  a 
model  of  artistic  good  taste.  Mrs.  Mowbrey  was, 
I  believe,  in  her  young  days  a  Nonconformist,  but 
no  one  would  think  it  now.  I  have  heard — but  I 
take  no  responsibility  for  the  rumour — that  she 
was  originally  a  governess  in  the  family.  At  any 
rate  she  now  appears  to  be  a  very  devout  church- 
woman.  Of  the  son  I  know  nothing  personally. 
He  has  been  travelling,  I  believe,  since  he  left 
Oxford.  I  fancy  he  was  at  the  House — my  own 
college,  you  know.  He  certainly  looks  a  worthy 
son  of  such  parents.” 

"  I'm  afraid  he’s  too  good-lookin’  to  be  anythin’ 
but  a  fool,”  said  the  lady,  and,  having  found  out 
what  she  wanted  to,  dismissed  the  Vicar. 

“  Now  you’d  better  go  and  look  after  the  sheep. 
The  goats  can  generally  look  after  themselves.” 
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Relieved  at  his  dismissal,  though  offended  by  the 
manner  of  it,  Mr.  Cochrane  walked  across  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  standing  alone,  but  quite  at 
his  ease. 

“  You  must  let  me  introduce  myself,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “  I  believe  you  are  the  son 
of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Mowbrey.  I  came  to  this 
parish  just  after  you  had  gone  abroad,  I  think." 

The  handsome,  boyish  face  lit  up  in  a  moment 
with  a  bright  and  cordial  smile. 

“  It’s  exceedingly  kind  of  you,"  the  young  man 
said,  “  to  take  pity  on  my  loneliness.  My  father 
was  going  to  introduce  me,  but  he’s  having  a  word 
with  Mr.  Marston  in  the  smoking-room.  They’ll  be 
out  in  a  minute,  I  expect.’’ 

“  You’ve  been  travelling,  I  hear." 

“  Yes,  I’ve  been  round  the  world.  The  pater’s 
got  great  faith  in  the  process.  I  suppose  he  thinks, 
because  it  costs  such  a  lot,  it’s  bound  to  be  effi¬ 
cacious." 

“  And  what  do  you  think  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  I  hardly  know.  I  suppose  it  does  open 
one’s  eyes  a  bit.  Anyhow,  it’s  very  pleasant.  Ah, 
here’s  father  !’’ 

Mr.  Mowbrey,  a  white-haired,  pink-cheeked  old 
gentleman  still  hale  and  erect,  shook  hands  with 
the  Vicar. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cochrane,"  he  said. 
“  You’ve  found  out  the  young  ’un,  I  see.  He’s 
quite  a  stranger  down  here.  In  two  years  anyone 
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may  be  forgotten  nowadays.  How’s  Mrs.  Coch¬ 
rane  ?  I  haven’t  seen  her  yet.” 

“  The  baby,  you  know,  Mr.  Mowbrey,”  answered 
the  Vicar,  with  just  the  ghost  of  a  little  sigh,  covered 
by  a  rueful  little  smile. 

“  Dear,  dear,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mowbrey  sympa- 
thizingly.  “  Another  one  !  Why,  you  must  want 
a  garage  for  your  prams.” 

“  We  have  only  one,”  answered  the  Vicar,  “  but 
it  holds  two  babies,  and  that  is  the  limit  Mrs. 
Cochrane  allows  at  a  time.  The  other  children 
have  to  grow  up,  at  once.” 

“  That  sounds  as  if  Mrs.  Cochrane  had  the  situa¬ 
tion  well  in  hand,”  said  Mr.  Mowbrey.  “  In  our 
household,  it’s  the  parents  that  have  to  do  things. 
Ah,  here’s  Mrs.  Templeton.” 

A  tall,  elderly  lady,  handsomely  dressed,  and 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  distinction,  joined 
them.  She  looked  at  the  young  man  first,  then  at 
his  father. 

“  So  the  prodigal  has  returned,  has  he  ?”  she 
asked.  “  The  far  country  seems  to  have  suited 
you  well,  young  man.” 

He  smiled. 

“  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  famine,” 
he  answered,  “  and  I  came  back  on  a  Cunarder.” 

“  Don’t  be  flippant,  Denis  !”  exclaimed  his  father 
sharply.  “  You  know  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of 
joke.” 

The  young  man  flushed,  but  began,  with  a  very 
pretty  air  of  deference : 

‘  I’m  awfully  sorry - ” 

Mrs.  Templeton  broke  in. 
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“  No,  Mr.  Mowbrey,  it  was  my  fault  entirely 
He  only  followed  my  lead  out  of  politeness.  I 
ought  to  have  known  better — with  the  Vicar  at  my 
elbow,  too/’ 

Mrs.  Templeton  was  a  pillar  of  St.  John’s  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  smiled 
graciously. 

“  I’m  afraid  we  all  make  slips  of  that  kind  some¬ 
times,  but  as  long  as  we  mean  no  irreverence,  I 
don’t  think  much  harm  is  done,”  he  said. 

“  There  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Templeton.  “  Charity 
thinketh  no  evil.  That  reminds  me.  There’s  a 
perfectly  lovely  blue  Persian  to  be  raffled  for. 
Tickets  only  half-a-crown.  You’ll  take  one,  won’t 
you,  Mr.  Mowbrey  ?  It’s  for  the  Organ  Fund,  you 
know.” 

“  I  will,  with  pleasure,”  answered  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  “  if  you’ll  guarantee  that  I  don’t  win  the 
little  beast.  I  hate  and  detest  cats.” 

“  Then  you  can  give  her  to  be  raffled  for  again, 
and  you’ll  appear  as  a  subscriber  for  all  she 
fetches.” 

“  Oh,  on  those  terms  I  must  have  two  chances,” 
said  Mr.  Mowbrey. 

"  And  I  suppose  I  must  have  one,”  added  Denis. 

“  Oh,  that  is  good  of  you,  after  what  I  called  you. 
Now  I  must  go  and  see  about  the  raffling.  When 
will  you  come  to  see  me,  Denis  ?  Let’s  see. 
To-day’s  Tuesday,  isn’t  it  ?  Come  to  lunch  next 
Monday;  I’ve  got  some  rather  interesting  people 
coming — William  Rockington,  and  Champlain  the 
novelist.  Now  don’t  pretend  you’ve  got  an  engage¬ 
ment,” 
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“  If  I  had,  Ld  break  it,”  answered  Denis,  “  but 
I  haven’t.” 

“  That’s  all  right  then.  One-thirty;  don’t  forget, 
and  don’t  be  late.  I’m  afraid  it’s  no  good  asking 
you,  Mr.  Mowbrey  ?” 

“No,  I’m  chained  to  the  oar.  I’ve  no  business 
to  be  here,  but  Tom  Marston  made  a  point  of  my 
coming,  and  the  Vicar  backed  him  up.” 

“  Of  course  I  did,”  said  the  Vicar.  "  We  can’t 
do  without  our  Treasurer.” 


Ill 

“  Thank  you  so  much,  dear  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Mow¬ 
brey.  “  I  haven’t  had  such  a  treat  for  ever  so  long. 
Miss  Lade  reads  nicely,  but  it’s  quite  a  different 
thing.” 

“  Well,  you  taught  me  to  read,  so  it’s  only  fair. 
But  why  don’t  you  try  another  oculist  ?” 

Mrs.  Mowbrey  sighed. 

“  What’s  the  good  ?  I’ve  been  to  three,  and 
they  all  say  exactly  the  same.  Atrophy  of  the 
nerve — there’s  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  be 
very  careful  of  the  little  that’s  left.  It’s  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  walk  without  help.  Pride  does 
have  some  falls,  as  we  get  older.  I  remember, 
when  I  had  to  take  to  these  coloured  glasses,  I 
thought  it  a  dreadful  thing.  Now  they’re  my  best 
friends.” 

“  Poor  mums  !”  said  Denis  softly.  “  It’s  awfully 
hard  lines.  Fancy  your  never  letting  me  know 
I  used  to  wonder  why  your  letters  were  typed* 
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It  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  guess.  And  they  always 
seemed  so  cheerful/ ’ 

“  Well,  what’s  the  good  of  making  other  people 
miserable  ?  It  doesn’t  help  one.  If  I  had  told 
you,  it  might  have  brought  you  back.  You  always 
were  soft-hearted.” 

“  Soft-headed  too,  I’m  afraid,  or  I  should  have 
known  there  was  something  wrong.  I  expect  the 
truth  of  it  is,  I  was  enjoying  myself  too  much. 
Pleasure  makes  us  selfish,  I  suppose.” 

She  laughed,  a  low,  pleasant  laugh,  and  held  out 
her  hands  for  his,  with  a  gesture  that  touched  him 
almost  to  tears. 

"  We’ve  done  our  best,  or  our  worst,  to  spoil  you, 
I  do  believe,”  she  said,  ”  but  I  can’t  see  any  signs 
of  success.  Your  father  was  saying  much  the  same 
to  me,  only  the  other  night.” 

“  The  governor’s  been  awfully  good  to  me.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  he  really  wishes  me  to  do.  I 
can't  get  him  to  say.  Sometimes  I  think  he’d 
like  me  to  go  into  the  business,  and  then  again 
he’ll  say  something  that  looks  the  other  way.” 

“  He’s  got  great  faith  in  your  judgment.  I 
believe  he’ll  be  perfectly  satisfied  whatever  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  do.  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  you’d  care  for  business.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  mums.  I’m  awfully  fond  of 
money,  and  a  business  like  ours  is  a  regular  gold 
mine.  On  the  other  hand,  I’m  a  bit  of  a  snob,  and 
the  bar  is  very  respectable.  There’s  money  there, 
too,  if  you  get  the  hang  of  it.” 

“  I  won’t  have  you  call  yourself  names,  Denis. 
Why  don’t  you  talk  it  over  with  your  father  ? 
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You’re  getting  on  now,  and  it’s  quite  time  you 
made  up  your  mind.” 

That  evening  after  dinner  Denis  broached  the 
subject. 

“  I’ve  had  my  fling,”  he  said,  “  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be  doing  something  now.” 

Mr.  Mowbrey  looked  pleased. 

“  Yes,  my  boy,”  he  said.  “  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well.  I’ve  tried  to  give  you  a  better  time  than 
I  had  myself — that’s  a  good  rule  for  a  father  to  work 
on — and  now  I’d  like  to  see  you  take  up  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  life  before  I  lay  them  down.  Have  you 
made  any  plans  for  yourself  ?” 

“  I’ve  dreamt  some  dreams,  and  I’ve  built  some  . 
castles  in  the  air.” 

“  Well,”  said  his  father,  “  that’s  getting  on. 
Can  you  describe  them  ?” 

“  I’ve  seen  myself  talking  to  a  jury,  and - ” 

He  paused. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  yourself  taking  a  walk  West¬ 
minster  way  ?” 

“  That  was  the  dream.” 

“No  bad  dream,  either,  for  a  young  man  with 
brains,  and  the  Bar’s  not  a  bad  way  to  realize  it. 
You  might  have  to  wait,  though;  you  know  that, 
don’t  you  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  but  there’s  something  to  be  got  by 
devilling  and  coaching.” 

“You  mean  doing  another  man’s  work  for 
nothing.  Devilling  is  a  good  name  for  that.” 

“  It  isn’t  always  for  nothing.  I  know  a  man  who 
makes  quite  a  decent  bag  by  it.” 

“  Well,  thank  God,  my  boy,  you  won’t  starve  if 
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you  do  have  to  wait.  And  whatever  you  do,  you’ll 
have  to  fight  your  way  and  take  your  chance.  If 
you  fancy  the  law,  take  to  it,  by  all  means.” 

“  Wouldn’t  you  rather  I  went  into  the  business  ?” 

Mr.  Mowbrey  thought  for  a  minute. 

“  No;  the  great  thing  is  to  find  something  that 
really  suits  you.  I  doubt  whether  business  would. 
Then  your  Uncle  John’s  firm  has  a  big  connec¬ 
tion  and  he’d  do  his  best  for  you,  and  I  know 
one  or  two  men  in  the  way  of  business  who’d  lend 
a  hand,  I’m  sure.  You’d  have  a  very  good  chance 
at  the  Bar,  Denis,  if  you  really  fancy  it,  though,  as 
I  said,  you  might  have  to  wait  before  a  fortune 
came.” 

“  Oh,  of  course.  But  I  do  think  the  work  would 
suit  me.  If  you’re  really  sure - ” 

“  That’s  enough,  my  dear  boy.  We’ll  consider 
it  settled.  I  suppose  you’ll  make  the  arrangements. 
You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  Or  would  you 
like  me  to  speak  to  Uncle  John  ?” 

“  It  might  please  him  to  be  consulted,  mightn’t 
it  ?”  said  Denis. 

“  That’s  nice  and  thoughtful,  Denis,”  remarked 
his  mother. 

"  Yes,  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Mowbrey.  “  We’ll  get 
him  over  to  dinner  next  week.” 


IV 

Mrs.  Templeton  lived  in  Maida  Vale.  The  name 
of  the  house — Worcester  Lodge — recalled  the  Oxford 
college  of  which  her  husband  had  been  a  distin- 
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guished  don.  Her  wealth,  which  was  considerable, 
was  derived  from  the  interest  she  held  in  the  great 
shipping  firm  founded  by  her  father,  and  now 
directed  by  her  two  brothers. 

She  herself  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence, 
and  her  ambition  was  to  have  a  salon  which  should 
be  representative  of  all  the  best  intellectual  and 
artistic  and  philanthropic  activities  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Templeton  had  been  a  philosophic  Liberal  with 
aesthetic  tastes  and  a  gift  of  reserve  that  had 
made  his  religious  views  something  of  a  mystery, 
She  had  adopted  his  opinions,  but  in  her  keeping 
they  had  been  transfigured  from  cold  abstractions 
to  rules  of  conduct  and  principles  of  action.  Her 
charities  were  large  and  wide,  and  quite  free  from 
ostentation.  Naturally  open  and  even  impulsive 
in  temperament,  she  had  schooled  herself  to  imitate 
her  husband’s  careful  reticence.  The  effort  some¬ 
times  led  her  into  exaggeration,  so  that  when  nature 
occasionally  asserted  herself,  the  contrast  seemed 
almost  violent  and  earned  her  an  undeserved 
reputation  for  startling  inconsistency. 

When  Denis  reached  Worcester  Lodge  on  the 
following  Monday,  he  found  eight  or  nine  guests  in 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Templeton  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  talking  to  a  tall,  portly 
old  man,  upright  as  a  guardsman,  his  big  head 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  the  finest  imaginable  white 
silken  hair.  He  was  speaking  very  fast,  in  a  rather 
thick,  woolly  voice,  and  everyone  else  seemed  to 
be  listening.  He  had  reached  the  point  of  some 
humorous  anecdote,  and  just  as  Denis  was  announced, 
a  murmur  of  decorous  laughter  went  round  the 
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chairs.  Mrs.  Templeton  turned,  and  greeted  the 
young  man  with  a  very  cordial  smile. 

“You  are  punctual,  Denis,”  she  said,  “  beautifully 
punctual  for  a  young  man,  isn't  he,  Mr.  Rocking- 
ton  ?” 

She  looked  round  at  the  big  man,  who  honoured 
Denis  with  an  absent  glance  as  if  he  were  looking 
through  him  at  some  vanished  face,  as  indeed  he  was. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  punctuality  is  an  acquired 
virtue.  You  know  that  story  of  Whewell  and  the 
undergraduate  who  was  always  five  minutes  late 
for  everything.” 

"  We  used  to  tell  it  of  Jowett,”  said  a  clean¬ 
shaven  cleric. 

“  Ah,  then  you  do  know  it.  That  reminds  me 
of  what  I  once  heard  Palmerston  say  about  personal 
stories.” 

But  Palmerston’s  saying  remained  untold,  for 
just  at  that  moment  the  door  opened  again  and 
Champlain  walked  in. 

It  was  just  at  that  period  in  the  great  novelist’s 
career  when,  after  a  barren  time  during  which  the 
critics  had  lamented  his  silence  and  explained  it 
as  a  sad  case  of  premature  exhaustion,  he  had 
suddenly  flung  at  their  heads  not  one  masterpiece 
but  a  pair  of  them — The  Outsider  and  The  Shepherd 
of  the  Flock.  This  astonishing  resurrection  had 
fairly  staggered  them,  and  had  brought  Champlain 
where  he  loved  to  be — under  the  limelight.  Both 
the  books  had  been  provocative.  One  was  con¬ 
strued  as  an  attack  on  the  judicial  bench,  the  other 
as  an  indictment  of  the  labour  movement.  The 
papers  were  full  of  articles  and  letters  eulogizing  and 
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denouncing  the  author,  while  edition  after  edition 
gladdened  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of  his  publishers. 

Everyone  looked  eagerly  towards  him.  Denis  at 
first  was  grievously  disappointed.  He  saw  a  short, 
stout,  broad-shouldered  man,  a  little  over-dressed, 
certainly  with  too  much  jewellery  about  him.  He 
had  a  very  large,  white,  pasty  face,  framed  by  a 
huge  mane  of  jet-black  hair,  a  big  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  heavy  jaws  prolonged  into  a  bold,  jutting  chin 
that  looked  ready  to  ram  anybody  and  anything. 
Then,  at  Mrs.  Templeton’s  greeting,  the  young  man 
saw  the  great,  dark  eyes  light  up,  and  in  a  moment 
the  whole  face  was  transfigured.  Vitality,  vivacity, 
power,  genius,  all  seemed  to  reveal  themselves  in 
a  moment. 

With  Champlain’s  arrival  the  party  was  complete. 
As  they  prepared  to  file  in  for  lunch,  Mrs.  Templeton 
came  up  to  Denis. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Nugent,”  she  said.  “  Mr.  Mowbrey  has  just  been 
round  the  world,  so  he’s  a  sort  of  *  Inquire  Within.’  ” 

Mrs.  Nugent  was  a  smartly  dressed,  good-looking 
young  woman. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Mowbrey  ?”  she  asked,  as  they  took  their  places. 

"  I  should  fancy  it’s  quite  up  to  the  average,” 
he  answered. 

“  What  !  A  pessimist  at  your  age  ?” 

"  No,  an  optimist.  I  like  the  world,  and  I  hope 
it’s  a  fair  sample.” 

"  Then  you’re  not  satisfied  with  your  three-score 
years  and  ten.” 

“  I  didn’t  say  so,  did  I  ?” 
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“No,  but  you  implied  it.  One  doesn’t  trouble 
about  whether  a  house  is  good  or  bad  unless  one 
thinks  of  occupying  it.” 

“  But  why  mayn’t  I  think  of  the  people  in 
other  worlds  and  hope  they’ve  got  as  good  a  house 
as  I  have  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  see.  You’re  an  altruist  !” 

“  What  a  sneer  !  That’s  the  second  name  you’ve 
called  me  already,  and  I  really  don’t  deserve  either. 
I  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  road,  and  I’m  a 
selfish  as  they  make  them.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  friendly  smile. 

“  We’d  better  change  the  subject,”  she  said,  “  or 
I  shall  be  calling  you  a  third  name.  Just  listen  to 
Mr.,  Champlain.” 

She  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  it  was  a  needless 
precaution,  for  the  novelist  might  have  been  address¬ 
ing  an  open-air  meeting.  His  voice,  which  at  first 
had  sounded  husky  and  tired,  now  rang  out  loud 
and  clear.  He  had  become  engaged  in  controversy 
with  Mr.  Rockington,  who  had  a  great  society  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  teller  of  good  stories,  and  was  more 
accustomed  to  being  listened  to,  than  to  listen.  He 
was  a  Whig,  and  Champlain,  who  had  stood  for  an 
East-End  constituency  as  a  Tory-Democrat,  detested 
Whigs.  Rockington  had  been  telling  a  story  to 
illustrate  Macaulay’s  marvellous  memory. 

“  Yes,”  said  Champlain,  the  moment  the  story 
was  finished,  “  I  can  quite  believe  it.  Macaulay 
was  a  child  prodigy  who  never  really  grew  up.  He 
was  an  undergraduate  all  his  life.  His  diary  is  a 
perfect  pillory,  and  he  was  such  a  fool  that  he  never 
saw  he  was  putting  himself  in  it.” 
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“  We  live  and  learn/’  said  Mr.  Rockington  with 
a  sarcastic  smile — sarcasm  he  considered  one  of 
his  strong  points — “  I  have  never  heard  Macaulay 
called  a  fool  before.” 

“  No,”  answered  Champlain,  “  I  dare  say  you 
haven’t,  because  he  was  a  clever  fool,  and  because 
there  are  so  many  fools  who  aren’t  clever.  He 
thought  himself  a  sublime  critic  because  his  infernal 
memory  was  stuffed  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  tags,  but 
Carlyle  and  Browning  didn’t  interest  him.  Of 
course  they  didn’t  !  Why,  he  thought  there  had 
been  no  finer  poetry  written  in  his  time  than  the 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Good  Lord  !  The  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

There  was  something  so  big  and  boisterous  and 
boyish  and  humorous  in  his  shout  of  laughter  that 
an  echo  went  round  the  table.  The  sarcastic  smile 
on  Mr.  Rockington’s  face  gave  way  to  an  expression 
of  annoyance.  Mrs.  Templeton  changed  the  subject 
by  complimenting  Champlain  on  The  Outsider.  He 
fell  into  the  trap  instantly,  forgot  Macaulay,  and 
began  to  talk  about  his  books  with  the  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  boy. 

“  He’ll  never  grow  up,  either,”  Denis’s  neighbour 
whispered  to  him,  “  but  he’s  a  dear.  I’ve  never  seen 
old  Rockington  sat  upon  before.  Macaulay  stories 
are  his  trump  card.” 

Denis  was  in  no  hurry,  and  he  saw  all  the  other 
visitors  out. 

“  What  does  that  Mrs.  Nugent  do  ?”  he  asked  his 
hostess. 

“  Do  ?  Her  husband’s  got  a  good  berth  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  they  have  a  choice  little  flat  in 
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South  Kensington.  But  she’s  devoted  to  a  club 
down  Walworth  way.” 

“  Oh,  so  it’s  she  who  is  the  altruist,”  said  Denis  to 
himself. 


V 

Mr.  John  Mowbrey  was  a  bachelor  of  sixty-five, 
a  spare,  wiry-looking  man,  with  a  keen,  professional 
face  and  manner,  softened  by  a  merry  eye.  He 
was  a  capital  lawyer  and  a  first-rate  man  of  business. 
He  and  Denis  were  on  very  good  terms,  for  he  had 
often  asked  the  boy  to  dinner  during  his  school-days, 
and  his  views  on  tipping  were  thoroughly  sound. 
When  Denis  got  his  first  in  Greats,  the  old  gentleman 
was  delighted,  and  sent  him  a  cheque  for  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  Fellowship  pleased  him  still  more,  and 
now  that  Denis  had  returned  from  his  travels  his 
uncle  was  eager  to  see  him  again.  During  dinner 
he  did  little  else  than  ask  questions,  and  he  was 
evidently  very  pleased  with  the  answers.  When 
dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Mowbrey  said, 

“  We’ll  have  the  wine  and  the  coffee  in  the  library, 
and  then  mother  can  be  with  us.  We  want  to  ask 
your  advice,  John.” 

“  Six  and  eightpence,  then,”  said  Uncle  John. 
“  The  dinner’s  well  worth  that  though,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cigars.” 

“  It’s  about  Young  Hopeful  here,”  Mr.  Mowbrey 
began,  when  they  were  comfortably  established  in 
the  library.  “  He  feels,  and  we  feel,  that  it’s  time  he 
settled  down  to  something.  The  only  question  is- — 
to  what  ?” 
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“  I  shouldn’t  have  thought  there  could  be  much 
doubt  about  that,”  answered  Uncle  John. 

“  Well,  what’s  your  idea  ?  That’s  just  what  we  all 
want  to  know.” 

“  Why,  the  Bar,  of  course.  With  his  brains  and 
your  money  (I  don’t  mean  that  you  haven’t  got 
brains)  and  my  connection,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  try 
anything  else.” 

“  Hip  !  hip  !  Uncle  John,”  exclaimed  Denis  glee¬ 
fully.  “  You  always  were  my  trump.” 

“  Yes,”  said  his  father,  “  you  always  have  been 
good  to  the  boy.  I  wish  you’d  got  one  of  your  own.” 

“  Thank  you,”  answered  the  old  gentleman  drily. 
”  A  solicitor  sees  a  good  deal  of  married  life.” 

“  Now,  John,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbrey.  “  I 
won’t  have  you  cynical.” 

Uncle  John  made  a  formal  little  bow. 

“  My  dear  Annie,”  he  remarked,  “  if  you’d  had  a 
twin  sister  I  shouldn’t  have  been  a  withered  old 
bachelor.  But  Tom  always  did  have  the  luck.  I 
hope  Denis  inherits  the  peculiarity.” 

“  It  seems  like  it,”  said  Denis,  looking  at  his  uncle 
with  a  smile  that  went  home. 

“  There’s  the  business,  of  course,”  resumed  Mr. 
Mowbrey,  who  was  mortally  afraid  of  sentiment, 
“  but  that  can  be  turned  into  a  company.  I’ve 
been  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time.” 

“  Good  !”  said  Uncle  John.  “  I  can  see  some  more 
fees  in  that.” 

“  And  if  one  isn’t  born  with  the  business  instinct, 
it’s  awful  drudgery.” 

“  If  you’d  meant  him  for  business  you  should  have 
sent  him  to  the  Birkbeck  instead  of  to  Oxford.” 
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“  No,  John,  I  don’t  agree  with  you  there,”  said 
Mr.  Mowbrey.  “  There’s  no  reason  why  a  business 
man  shouldn’t  be  as  well  educated  as  a  lawyer.” 

“  A  boy  doesn’t  go  to  Oxford  to  be  educated.  He 
goes  there  to  get  a  First  Class  in  something  or  other. 
That  will  be  useful  to  him  in  the  Civil  Service  or  at 
the  Bar;  it  won’t  be  a  scrap  of  good  in  business.” 

Mr.  Mowbrey  pursed  his  lips.  He  was  sensitive 
as  to  the  status  of  the  business  man. 

”  At  any  rate,”  he  said,  “  Denis  has  been  to 
Oxford  and  he’s  got  his  First — two  in  fact,  and  a 
Fellowship.  As  you  say,  that  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered.” 

“  Yes,  it  is.  Carry  your  goods  to  the  best  market 
for  them — that’s  a  good  business  maxim,  isn’t  it  ? 
Well,  he’s  got  a  reputation,  a  social  position  and,  I 
expect,  a  class  of  friends  that  will  be  a  substantial 
help  at  the  Bar.  He’s  got  a  silly  old  uncle  with  a 
parcel  of  sillier  clients,  and  between  them  they 
can  put  a  good  bit  of  work  in  his  way.  If  he  has  to 
wait  a  bit,  you  can  afford  to  find  him  in  bread  and 
butter,  and  if  he  wants  to  marry,  I  believe  I  know 
of  someone  who  might  help  him — just  out  of  mis¬ 
chief,  you  know.  When  he  once  begins  to  get  on, 
he  must  look  after  himself,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
Bar  is  a  station  that  books  you  through  for  several 
desirable  places  if  you  get  a  seat  in  the  train.” 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  Uncle  John,  who,  as 
a  rule,  was  economical  with  his  words. 

“  That  settles  it  then,”  said  Mr.  Mowbrey.  “  The 
boy’s  keen,  but  he  wished,  and  so  did  his  mother 
and  I,  to  hear  what  you  thought  about  it.  Now, 
what  about  getting  called  to  the  Bar,  and  all  that 
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sort  of  thing  ?  Doesn’t  he  have  to  go  into  a 
barrister’s  chambers  ?” 

“  I  should  go  for  a  year  with  a  Common  Law 
man,  and  a  year  with  a  Chancery  man,  and  see  which 
branch  you  fancy,”  answered  Uncle  John,  turning 
to  Denis.  “  The  examinations  won’t  trouble  you. 
Kimpton’s  a  good  Common  Law  man,  and  I  know 
he  takes  pupils.  I’ve  got  an  appointment  with 
him  to-morrow,  and  I  can  ask  him  about  it. 
Let’s  see;  didn’t  I  hear  you  boasting  once  about 
what  you’d  done,  or  were  going  to  do,  at  the  Union  ?” 

“  I  hope  not,”  answered  Denis  with  a  laugh. 
“  I'm  nothing  to  boast  of  as  a  speaker.” 

“  He  was  President  of  the  Union,”  said  Mrs. 
Mowbrey  proudly. 

“  That  was  only  a  beastly  fluke.  There  was  a 
bounder  who  went  about  canvassing  for  himself,  and 
they  squeezed  me  in,  to  keep  him  out.” 

“  Oh  yes,  we  know  all  about  that,”  said  Mr. 
Mowbrey,  with  a  wink  at  his  brother. 


VI 

“  Aunt,”  said  Julia,  suddenly  looking  up  from  her 
book,  “  why  do  you  like  tormenting  me  ?” 

Miss  Elviston  laid  down  on  her  lap  the  Penny 
Novelette  she  had  been  reading. 

“  Kissed  her  hotly  on  her  ripe ,  red  lips,”  she 
repeated  to  herself,  and  then  turned  to  her  niece. 

“  Say  that  again,  Judy.” 

“  Why  do  you  like  tormenting  me  ?”  said  the 
girl. 
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“  A  very  silly  question,”  replied  her  aunt,  “  for 
such  a  clever  girl  as  you  ” — she  paused  for  a  moment 
— “  think  yourself.  But  Eve  just  finished  a  chap¬ 
ter,  so  you  shall  have  the  answer  you  don’t  deserve. 
There  are  really  three  answers.  The  wickedness  of 
human  nature ;  that’s  one.  Enforced  idleness  begets 
cruelty;  that’s  the  second.  The  only  time  you’re 
amusin’  is  when  you’re  bein’  teased;  that’s  the 
third,  and  the  last,  and  the  best.” 

“  Some  day,  I  think,  I  shan’t  be  amusing,”  said 
Julia,  looking  very  intently  at  her  aunt. 

“  Then  I’m  afraid  we  shall  have  to  part.  So 
far,  you’ve  been  an  expensive  luxury  certainly, 
but  on  the  whole,  worth  the  money,  I  think.  I 
know  I  should  miss  your  tantrums  dreadfully. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  sent  you  to  the  Clewer 
Sisters.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  they  suffer  from  enforced 
idleness.” 

“  No;  enforced  industry  is  more  likely  to  be  their 
little  cross.  It  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  their 
tempers,  though.” 

“  I  don’t  think  any  of  your  answers  is  the  right 
one.” 

“  Really  ?  Perhaps  you  know  a  better  one.” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  I  do.” 

“  Will  it  bear  tellin’  ?” 

"  I  expect  it’ll  make  you  mad — it’s  the  truth.” 

“  Well  the  truth  is  try  in’  sometimes — and  so  are 
bad  manners.  Hasn’t  Miss  Hume  taught  you  yet 
not  to  stare  ?” 

“  I  wasn’t  staring;  I  was  looking  for  something.” 

“  Lookin’  for  the  answer  ?” 
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"  Yes.” 

“  Let  us  have  it  then.” 

“  It’s  a  disease.  I  don’t  believe  you  can  help  it. 

I  can  see  it  in  your  face.” 

Miss  Elviston  took  up  the  novelette  again. 

“  That’s  all  right  then.  I  can  go  on  tormentin’ 
you  with  a  good  conscience  if  I  really  can’t  help  it.” 

“  And  I  can’t  help  hating  you,”  said  Julia  in 
a  low  voice,  but  very  distinctly. 

“  I  wish  to  goodness,”  said  Miss  Elviston  sharply, 
“  that  you'd  use  that  voice  when  you  read  the  papers 
to  me.  I  might  get  a  little  pleasure  out  of  it,  if 
you  did.  As  for  hatin’  me,  that’s  irrational,  if  I 
can’t  help  myself.  It's  a  clear  case  of  disease.  I’ll 
get  Dr.  O’Brien  to  take  your  temperature.” 

“  Horrid  old  man  !”  exclaimed  the  girl.  ’*  I 
wouldn’t  let  him  touch  me  if  it  was  to  save  my  life.” 

“  He’s  cornin’  to  see  me  to-morrow  at  eleven, 
and  you’ll  come  in  here  the  moment  you  hear  my 
bell.” 

She  used  the  imperative  tone  that  Julia  knew 
only  too  well,  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  opened  the 
novelette. 

“  I  shall  be  with  Miss  Hume  till  twelve,  aunt.” 

“  Then  Miss  Hume  will  enjoy  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  holiday.”  “  Kissed  her  hotly  on  her  ripe , 
red  lips,”  she  murmured,  as  she  looked  for  her  place. 

Julia  suddenly  broke  out  into  a  burst  of  laughter. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  quite  hate  you  yet,”  she  said. 
“  It’s  more  pity  at  present,  I  believe.” 

Miss  Elviston  looked  up  from  her  book  for  a 
moment. 

“  Pity,”  she  remarked  gravely, 
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with  health.  We  needn’t  trouble  Dr.  O’Brien  after 
all,  this  time.” 

On  the  last  two  words  she  laid  a  significant 
emphasis. 


VII 

Mrs.  Templeton  was  a  good  woman,  and  not  only 
good  but  clever.  Still,  she  was  no  more  exempt 
than  her  neighbours  from  the  weaknesses  that  so 
provokingly  handicap  even  the  best  of  us.  One  of 
her  weaknesses  was  a  conviction,  in  the  immortal 
words  of  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  “  so  strong  as  to  amount 
to  positive  certainty,”  that  she  could  assign  to  all 
her  friends  just  those  spheres  of  usefulness  for  which 
Providence  had  secretly  predestinated  them.  To 
live  an  idle,  empty  life  seemed  to  her  the  one  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.  It  was  her  privilege  and  her  joy 
to  serve  High  Heaven  as  a  kind  of  glorified  Registry 
Office,  turning  idlers  into  workers,  and  seeking  them 
not  so  much  in  the  highways  and  hedges  as  in  the 
squares  and  the  country  houses.  Mrs.  Nugent  had 
been  one  of  her  recruits,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
she  worked  in  Walworth  had  made  her  a  very 
welcome  guest  in  Maida  Vale.  And  now  Mrs. 
Templeton  began  to  have  hopes  of  Denis  Mowbrey. 
She  had  known  him  as  a  schoolboy,  and  it  pleased 
her  to  think  that  her  prophecies  of  future  distinction 
for  him  were  actually  in  course  of  fulfilment. 

“  Sit  down  here,”  she  said  to  him  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  April.  The  rain  had  been  steady 
enough  for  February,  and  she  was  sitting  in  front 
of  a  February  fire,  alone.  “  I  haven’t  had  a  real 
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talk  with  you  for  months.  I  was  just  grumb¬ 
ling  at  the  rain,  and  now  I  feel  quite  grateful 
to  it.” 

“  How  do  you  and  the  law  get  on  together  ?”  she 
asked  when  he  had  dropped  into  the  easy  chair 
she  pointed  to. 

“  Capitally,  at  present,”  he  answered.  "  But 
then,  we’ve  hardly  had  time  to  quarrel,  yet.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?” 

“  Well,  I’ve  joined  the  Inner  Temple,  and  I’m 
eating  my  dinners — three  every  term.  Then  I’m 
reading  in  Reginald  Kimpton’s  chambers — he’s  a 
Common  Law  man,  with  a  very  good  practice. 
I’m  one  of  four  pupils,  and  I’m  the  baby  of  the  lot. 
My  opinions  are  the  joy  of  chambers.  Even  the 
office  boy  grins  at  me.” 

“  You’re  not  discouraged,  I  hope  ?”  she  asked, 
a  little  anxiously. 

“  Oh  no,”  he  answered  cheerfully.  “  It’s  only 
what  I  expected.  But  I’m  reading  hard,  and  I 
shall  soon  get  the  hang  of  it.  The  book-work’s 
interesting  and  not  very  difficult.” 

“  And  you  don’t  regret  your  choice  ?” 

"  Not  the  very  least.  If  I  ever  feel  bored,  I 
remember  what  the  alternative  was,  and  am 
thankful.” 

"  Business,  you  mean  ?” 

He  nodded. 

“Yes.  I’d  have  gone  in  for  it  if  the  Governor 
had  lifted  a  finger,  but  he  didn’t,  and  I’m  very 
much  obliged  to  him.” 

“  I  wonder  if  you’ll  go  in  for  politics.” 

“  Not  if  I’m  a  failure  at  the  Bar.” 
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“  You  won’t  be  that,  Denis,  You’ve  got  success 
written  on  your  forehead.” 

”  In  letters  of  brass  ?”  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

“  Gold,  they  look  to  me.  That’s  the  only  thing 
that  frightens  me  a  little  about  you,  sometimes.” 

“  You’re  not  sure  of  the  carats,  you  mean  ?” 

”  No,  I  don’t  mean  that  at  all.  It’s  the  way 
success  comes  to  you;  it  seems  too  easy.  Think 
how  some  people  have  to  bruise  themselves  and 
sweat  and  bleed  while  they  climb,  while  you  just 
stand  under  the  tree  and  hold  out  your  hand  for 
the  fruit  to  drop.  It  doesn’t  seem  quite  fair, 
does  it  ?  ” 

“  The  fruit  hasn’t  been  very  big,”  he  answered, 
“  but  I  know  what  you  mean.  Things  have  been 
made  a  bit  soft  for  me,  but  it  isn’t  exactly  my 
fault,  is  it  ?” 

“  No,  of  course  it  isn’t.  It’s  seeing  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  that  makes  one  think.  Down  in 
the  South  of  London  I  know  a  young  man — he 
must  be  a  year  or  two  younger  than  you — he’s  a 
Council  School  teacher.  His  father’s  deserted  them, 
and  he  has  to  keep  his  mother  and  a  young  brother 
and  sister.  He’s  very  ambitious — he  has  passed 
the  London  Intermediate,  and  now  he’s  working  for 
the  B.A.  His  mother  was  telling  me  how  he  was 
at  his  wits’  end  to  raise  the  fee  for  the  Intermediate. 
He  had  to  go  without  new  clothes  till  he  was  so 
shabby  that  the  boys  called  “  Jumble  Sale  !”  after 
him  in  the  street.  He  gets  up  at  some  absurd  hour 
in  the  morning  to  work  and  save  the  gas,  and  he 
never  thinks  of  going  away  for  a  holiday.” 

"  Poor  devil  !”  said  Denis  softly,  “  and  I’ve  been 
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doing  nothing  else  for  a  couple  of  years.  No,  it 
doesn’t  seem  fair.  Is  he  clever  ?” 

“  I  think  he  must  be.  He  got  first-class  honours 
in  English.  I  only  see  him  now  and  then,  and  he’s 
very  quiet  and  reserved.” 

“  I  did  think  at  one  time  of  going  in  for  Toynbee 
and  the  importance  of  being  earnest,”  said  Denis. 
“  But  the  men  are  rather  fearsome,  aren’t  they  ? 
There’s  a  sort  of  cheerfulness-on-principle  about 
them  that’s  terribly  depressing.” 

“  Oh,  come,  Denis,  I  can’t  have  you  playing  at 
cynicism,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton  briskly.  “  A  course 
of  East  or  South  London  would  do  you  a  world  of 
good.” 

“  Would  it  ?  I  wonder.  I’d  like  to  be  of  some 
use,  if  I  knew  how.  You  must  find  me  some  little 
job  that  a  duffer  can’t  do  any  harm  with.” 

Mrs.  Templeton’s  face  lit  up  with  pleasure. 

“  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?”  she  asked. 

"  Yes,”  he  answered  stoutly.  “  Only  at  that  sort 
of  thing  I  really  am  a  duffer.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  small,  and  easy,  and  attractive;  something 
where  one  may  do  a  little  good,  and  can’t  do  a  lot 
of  harm.” 

“  I  shan’t  forget,  and  you  won’t  have  long  to  wait. 
When  the  worker’s  ready,  the  work’s  never  far  off.” 

The  following  Tuesday,  a  big  cardboard  box  was 
left  at  Worcester  Lodge.  Inside  Mrs.  Templeton 
found  two  suits  of  tweeds  with  the  following  note : 

"  Do  you  think  these  would  be  of  any  use  to  the 
poor  chap  you  were  telling  me  about  ?  I’ve  hardly 
worn  them  at  all,  but — I  don’t  know  why — I’ve 
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taken  a  dislike  to  them,  and  I’ve  been  trying  to 
find  an  excuse  for  getting  some  more.  If  they’re 
no  good  for  him,  perhaps  you  have  theatricals  and 
they  might  come  in  for  them. 

D.  M.” 


VIII 

A  marked,  and,  to  most  people,  a  surprising  feature 
in  Miss  Elviston’s  character  was  the  freedom  with 
which  she  spent  and  gave  her  money.  The  Church 
funds  had  no  more  regular  and  few  more  liberal 
supporters  than  she.  For  personal,  individual 
charities  she  was  not  so  ready.  Still,  when  the 
Vicar  braved  the  terrors  of  her  tongue  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  orphan,  the  widow,  or  the  reformed 
drunkard,  he  hardly  ever  went  empty  away. 

“  I  know  you  wouldn’t  lift  a  finger  to  help  them 
if  they  hadn’t  promised  to  come  to  early  com¬ 
munion,”  she  said,  with  a  grim  little  smile  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  “  so  it  isn’t  as  if  they  got  every¬ 
thin’  for  nothin’,  which  is  the  great  idea  of  the 
honest  and  deservin’  poor.  That’s  what  I  like 
about  church  charities.  You  do  make  them  pay 
somethin’  for  what  they  get.” 

Mr.  Cochrane  did  not  like  this  way  of  putting  it, 
but  the  pleasant-speaking  people  gave  him  silver 
where  Miss  Elviston  gave  gold.  Still,  he  made  his 
little  protest  as  he  put  the  sovereign  in  his  purse. 

“If  we  can  induce  the  poor  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  blessed  sacraments  we  know  that  we  are 
giving  them  what  is  far  more  and  better  than 
money.” 
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"  Oh,  of  course.  That  goes  without  sayin\  I’m 
sure  Em  as  good  a  Churchwoman  as  you’ll  find. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  bodily  infirmities,  I  should 
never  miss  a  celebration.” 

The  Vicar  nodded  sympathetically. 

“  Ah,”  he  said,  “  the  mystery  of  suffering ! 
Saddest  of  all,  I  think,  when  it  interferes  with  our 
religious  privileges.” 

“  M — yes.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what’s  worse  ” — she 
raised  herself  from  the  cushions  on  which  she  was 
leaning  and  flung  her  arms  out  with  a  most  ex¬ 
pressive  gesture — “  it’s  the  weary,  blindin’,  grind- 
in’,  devilish  achin’  in  the  marrow  of  one’s  bones, 
that  makes  one  say  in  the  mornin’,  *  Would  God 
it  were  evenin’  !’  and  in  the  evenin’,  ‘  Would  God 
it  were  mornin’  !’  ” 

She  spoke,  and  her  eyes  shone,  with  such  a  fierce 
intensity  of  passion,  that  the  Vicar  could  only  stare 
at  her,  frightened  and  fascinated.  In  another 
moment  she  dropped  back,  folded  her  arms,  and 
lay  with  half-closed  eyes,  as  if  exhausted.  Then 
she  began  again  in  her  ordinary  tone. 

“  There  !  Those  little  explosions  do  one  a  lot  of 
good.  I  asked  that  old  fool  O’Brien  about  them,  and, 
when  he’d  taken  time  to  think,  he  said  somethin’ 
about  a  vent  for  excess  of  nervous  energy.  I  wish  he’d 
die,  or  take  a  partner.  He’s  gettin’  insufferable.” 

As  it  happened,  Dr.  O’Brien  and  the  Vicar  were 
at  daggers  drawn  over  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  day-schools,  so  that  the  vehemence  of  Miss 
Elviston’s  language  did  not  shock  him  as,  perhaps, 
it  ought  to  have  done.  Ignoring  the  one  alternative, 
he  fastened  on  the  other. 
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“  Let  us  hope  he  will  get  a  partner  with  a  little 
more  urbanity  than  he  has  himself/’ 

“  Pooh  !”  said  the  lady  ungratefully,  “  what  I 
want  in  a  doctor  is  brains;  the  urbanity  I  can 
supply.  But  you’ve  got  somethin’  else  you  want 
to  say.  What  is  it  ?” 

The  Vicar  stood  up,  looking  almost  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  he  felt.  It  was  so  impossible  to  tell 
how  Miss  Elviston  would  take  things. 

“  Well,  the  fact  is — I've  been  very  much  troubled 
about  it — I’m  really  afraid  your  niece  is  not  yet  in 
a  fit  state  to  be  confirmed.” 

Miss  Elviston  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  she  said.  “  I  thought  you’d 
found  out  somethin’  about  me.  Of  course  she  isn’t, 
if  it  depends  upon  her  state  of  mind.  If  it  were 
somethin’  she  had  to  do,  I  could  make  her  do  it — 
I’ve  got  the  whip  hand  of  her  at  present,  and  she 
knows  it.  In  that  sort  of  way  she’s  no  fool.  But 
I  can’t  very  well  order  her  to  tell  you  lies  about 
herself,  can  I  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,”  answered  the  Vicar,  “  though 
sometimes  I’m  not  quite  sure  whether  she  isn’t 
doing  it,  without  being  ordered  to.  She  does  make 
the  most  remarkable  and  provocative  statements/’ 

“  I  can  quite  believe  it.” 

“  The  other  day  after  I  had  finished  explaining  to 
the  class  about  the  sin  of  schism,  she  said  as  coolly 
as  possible — ‘  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  I  don’t  see 
that  it’s  a  sin  at  all.  When  I  grow  up,  if  I  go  any¬ 
where  at  all  on  Sundays,  it  will  be  to  some  chapel.’  ” 

“  Oh,  she  said  that,  did  she  ?  And  I  suppose  you 
argued  with  her  ?” 
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“  I  certainly  tried  to  convince  her  of  her  error. 

I  had  the  others  to  think  of,  as  well.,, 

“  I  expect  she  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly/ ’  said 
Miss  Elviston,  smiling  faintly,  as  she  pictured  the 
scene.  “  She  loves  arguin’/’ 

“  She  has  a  certain  showy,  superficial  cleverness, 
without,  of  course,  any  real  logical  sequence  of 
thought.” 

“  Oh,  of  course,  she’s  one  of  the  sex,  isn’t  she  ? 
Well,  I  don’t  argue  with  the  young  lady;  I  act. 
She’s  very  anxious  to  pass  some  examination — the 
Oxford  Local,  I  think  she  calls  it.  She  wanted  me 
to  send  her  to  a  boarding-school  at  Brighton  that 
she’s  heard  of.  She’d  been  informin’  me  of  her 
chapel  propensities.  So  I  said,  ‘  I  won’t  send  you 
to  a  boardin’-school — I  can’t  spare  you — but  I’ll 
get  you  a  dissentin’  governess.’  ” 

The  Vicar  looked  horrified. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  that  was  wise  ?”  he  said. 

“  I  know  it  was.  I  had  a  fine  advertisement  put 
in  the  Christian  World,  light  work,  liberal  salary, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  sent  the  child  away  for  a 
week,  and  saw  the  candidates — a  perfect  shoal  of 
them.  Out  of  them  all  I  chose  the  silliest,  dowdiest 
old  frump,  partly  because  she  was  so  silly,  and 
partly  because  she  called  herself  ‘  a  daughter  of  the 
manse  ’ — it  was  hard  work  not  to  laugh  in  her  face. 
I  told  her  she  was  quite  at  liberty  to  give  the  child 
religious  instruction.  I’m  quite  lookin’  forward 
to  that  examination.  I  don’t  think  Judy’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  chapel  will  last  very  long.” 

“  I’m  not  fond  of  Nonconformists,  I  admit,”  said 
Mr.  Cochrane  to  his  wife  that  evening,  “  but  it’s  a 
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dirty  trick,  and  that  old  woman's  no  credit  to  the 
Church." 

“  She's  a  very  good  giver,  though,"  said  the 
Vicar’s  wife. 


IX 

Mrs.  Templeton  prided  herself  not  a  little  on  the 
orderly  regulations  of  her  life.  An  invaluable 
housekeeper  relieved  her  of  household  cares,  and  a 
girl  secretary  typed  her  letters  and  entered  her 
engagements.  Summer  and  winter  alike,  she  break¬ 
fasted  at  8.  From  8.30  to  10  these  officers  were 
received  and  the  necessary  business  transacted. 
From  10  to  12  was  sacred  to  study,  unless  any 
committee  meetings  interfered.  Theology,  Philo¬ 
sophy,  and  Sociology  were  the  subjects  to  which 
these  hours  of  study  were  chiefly  devoted.  At  12 
she  went  for  a  drive,  returning  home  for  lunch  at 
1.30.  During  the  afternoons — with  the  exception 
of  Thursday,  when  she  was  at  home  to  her  friends — 
she  was  engaged  in  her  social  enterprises,  most  often 
in  East  and  South  London.  Concerts,  the  theatre, 
or  the  opera  accounted  for  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
on  another  evening  or  two  she  entertained  her 
friends  to  dinner.  Two  evenings,  at  least,  she  tried 
to  keep  disengaged,  and  these  were  generally  spent 
in  reading  the  latest  books  and  articles  in  the 
weeklies  and  magazines,  which  had  been  noted  as 
likely  to  interest  her  by  the  secretary. 

One  morning,  a  few  minutes  before  noon,  Julia 
Craig,  Miss  Elviston's  niece,  called  at  Worcester 
Lodge  to  leave  a  note  from  her  aunt.  The  note 
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required  no  answer,  but,  as  it  happened,  Mrs. 
Templeton  was  crossing  the  hall  and  caught  sight 
of  the  caller.  She  had  no  love  for  the  aunt,  and 
had  often  pitied  the  girl.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  draw  back,  but  a  sudden  impulse  made  her 
step  forward. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Julia  ?”  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand.  “  Is  that  a  note  for  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Templeton/'  answered  the  girl. 
“  It's  a  subscription.  She  could  just  as  well  have 
sent  it  by  post,  only  she  knew  I  didn’t  want  to 
bring  it.” 

The  words  were  ungracious  enough,  but  it  struck 
Mrs.  Templeton  that  there  lay  a  half-wakened  smile 
behind  them.  Also  she  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
what  fine  eyes  the  girl  had. 

“  Still,  now  you  have  come,”  she  said,  “  you  must 
stop  and  tell  me  why  you  dislike  me  so  much.” 

This  time  the  smile  was  unmistakable,  and  the 
tone  was  friendlier. 

“  It  isn’t  that,”  she  answered.  "  I  don’t  know 
you  well  enough  to  dislike  you.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  laughed. 

“  That’s  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  I’ve 
got  something  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  about 
you.  I  think  we’d  both  of  us  better  try  to  make 
up  our  minds.” 

And  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  she  led  the 
way  into  the  library.  The  room  looked  cool  and 
inviting,  but  Mrs.  Templeton  noticed  that  the  girl’s 
first  glances  were  towards  the  long  rows  of  book¬ 
shelves. 

"  You’re  fond  of  books,  I  can  see,”  she  said. 
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“  I’ll  show  you  one  of  my  secrets.  Come  and  sit 
down  on  this  window-seat.” 

Then  she  showed  her  how,  by  removing  a  cushion, 
a  secret  hoard  of  daintily-bound  books  was  revealed. 

“  There,”  she  said,  “  is  my  little  electric  lamp. 
When  I’m  at  home  I  lie  here  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  before  bed-time,  and  have  a  quiet  read. 
These  are  all  old  and  tried  favourites.” 

“  How  lovely  !”  exclaimed  the  girl.  “  But  I 
know  hardly  any  of  the  books.  I’m  dreadfully 
ignorant.” 

The  note  of  defiance  was  creeping  into  her  voice 
again. 

“  These  are  only  my  favourites,”  said  Mrs. 
Templeton.  “  If  it  were  your  room,  you’d  have 
your  favourites.  I  wonder  what  they’d  be.” 

“  You’d  laugh,  I  expect,  if  I  told  you,”  Julia 
answered,  with  an  air  of  hesitation  immediately 
replaced  by  the  defiance,  as  she  added,  "  I  shouldn’t 
care  if  you  did.  It  isn’t  my  fault.  Aunt  Clara 
won’t  let  me  have  a  library  subscription.  She  reads 
those  beastly  novelettes  herself  all  day,  and  the 
books  in  the  house  are  a  queer  lot.” 

“  Well,  tell  me  some  of  those  you  dislike  the 
least.” 

“  The  one  I  like  best  of  all  is  Dante’s  Inferno , 
with  the  big  illustrations  by  Dore.  Then  I  love 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
The  Female  Plutarch  is  interesting,  and  I  like 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  VIII.  and  Hamlet.  Oh  yes, 
and  The  Age  of  Reason — that’s  a  fine  book.” 

Mrs.  Templeton’s  eyebrows  lifted  ever  so  slightly, 
and  the  girl  noticed  it  instantly. 
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“  That  horrifies  you,  I  suppose,  as  it  did  the  Vicar. 
I  don’t  care.  It’s  a  fine  book,  and  the  Vicar  could 
no  more  answer  it  than  he  could  fly.” 

“  Well,  Dante ,  the  Vicar,  and  the  Shakespeare 
plays  are  all  favourites  of  mine.  I  read  Thaddeus 
a  long  time  ago,  and  I'm  afraid  I’ve  forgotten  him. 
And  Tom  Paine’s  works  are  down  there,  in  that 
corner  by  the  fireplace.  The  Female  Plutarch  I 
don’t  know  at  all.  Still,  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  favourites 
in  common.  Have  you  ever  read  any  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  tales  ?” 

“  I  never  heard  of  her.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  took  out  a  book  from  the  favourite 
shelf. 

“  There,”  she  said,  “  try  that  and  see  if  you 
like  it.” 

Julia  took  it  and  opened  it  eagerly.  Then  a 
sudden  thought  made  her  pause  and  look  up. 

”  Are  you  lending  it  me  to  do  me  good  ?”  she 
asked  suspiciously. 

Mrs.  Templeton  laughed. 

"  I’m  lending  it  to  you  because  I  think  it  will 
give  you  pleasure.  That  does  most  of  us  good,  I 
think.” 

Julia’s  face  relaxed  into  an  answering  smile. 

“  Sylvia’s  Lovers,”  she  said.  “  It  sounds  rather 
nice.  I  know  I’m  a  cantankerous  little  beast,”  she 

added,  ”  but  if  you  knew  what -  No,  I  won’t 

tell  tales.  May  I  bring  this  back  when  I’ve  finished 
it  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  you  must  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Julia  called  again,  and, 
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by  good  fortune,  found  Mrs.  Templeton  alone. 
This  time,  her  eyes  were  sparkling,  there  was  a 
tinge  of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  smile,  frank 
and  friendly,  round  her  lips.  “  The  child  isn’t  so 
plain  after  all,”  Mrs.  Templeton  thought,  as  she 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“  Well,  did  you  like  Sylvia  ?”  she  asked  as  they 
sat  down  again  in  the  library  window-seat. 

“  It’s  a  lovely  book — but  a  little  too  sad.” 

“  But  most  of  your  favourites  were  sad.  That 
was  why  I  chose  Sylvia .” 

“  I  know.  But  I’ve  changed  now.  I  want  a 
book  with  a  happy  ending.” 

“  That’s  a  very  quick  change,  isn’t  it  ?  Since 
when  has  it  come  about  ?” 

“  Since  you  were  kind  to  me,  I  think,”  answered 
Julia  in  a  low  voice. 

Mrs.  Templeton  was  moved,  curiously  moved,  so 
that  she  walked  across  the  room  and  pretended  to 
be  looking  for  a  book.  Only  half-consciously  she 
drew  out  a  volume  and  walked  back  with  it  to  the 
window.  There  she  looked  at  it,  and  dropped  it  on 
the  cushions  with  a  little  laugh.  It  was  Conington’s 
translation  of  the  SEneid.  Julia  picked  it  up,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  Ah  !”  she  said,  “  that’s  what  I  want.  If  I 
could  only  make  sure  of  the  Latin,  I  think  I  might 
have  a  chance.” 

“  A  chance  of  what  ?” 

“  Of  passing  the  Oxford  Local.  You  see,  it’s 
like  this.  Aunt  Clara  never  seems  to  care  a  bit 
about  education.  While  mother  was  living  I  went 
to  a  good  school,  and  I  was  being  prepared  for  this 
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Oxford  Local.  When  mother  died  and  I  fell  into 
Aunt  Clara’s  clutches,  she  took  me  away,  at  once. 
For  a  couple  of  years,  at  any  rate,  Lve  had  to  do 
without  a  teacher.  When  I  grumbled  and  told  her 
I  wanted  to  pass  this  exam,  she  laughed  at  me  for 
a  time.  Then  suddenly  she  told  me  that  she  had 
engaged  a  governess  to  teach  me,  and  that  this 
teacher  was  a  dissenter.  *  Miss  Hume,’  she  said, 
'  may  be  just  a  little  old-fashioned  in  her  methods, 
but  you  must  remember  she’s  a  regular  “  daughter 
of  the  manse.”  ’  As  soon  as  she  said  that,  I  could 
see  exactly  what  she  was  driving  at.  I’d  had  a 
bit  of  a  scrimmage  with  the  Vicar  in  his  confirma¬ 
tion  class,  and  when  he  turned  nasty  I  did  too, 
and  I  told  him  I  meant  to  go  to  chapel  as  soon  as 
I  was  my  own  mistress.  This  governess  was  Aunt’s 
answer  to  my  little  flutter.  She  chose  an  old  dear 
who  isn’t  very  much  good  at  book-work.  She  had 
a  bad  breakdown  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  think 
she  must  have  forgotten  a  lot  then.  She  told 
Aunt  that  she  couldn’t  undertake  to  coach  me  for 
such  an  exam.,  but  the  more  she  protested,  the  more 
Aunt  insisted.  There  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Hume’s, 
an  awfully  clever  girl,  a  B.A.  and  I  don’t  know 
what  else.  She  answered  the  advertisement  too, 
but  Aunt  simply  wouldn’t  look  at  her.” 

“  But  how  do  you  manage  about  the  work  ?” 

“  Well,  as  soon  as  I  found  that  Humey  was  no 
good,  and  saw  what  Aunt’s  little  game  was,  I  got 
her — Humey,  I  mean — to  write  for  keys  to  most 
of  the  books.  She  went  and  told  Aunt,  which  was 
a  sporting  thing  to  do,  though  I  shouldn’t  have  done 
it  myself,  because  Aunt  simply  can’t  understand 
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that  kind  of  thing.  She  thinks  everyone  a  hum¬ 
bug,  including  herself — she  knows  that — that’s  her 
redeeming  point - ” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton  gravely,  “  I 
can’t  let  you  talk  like  that  of  your  aunt.  You 
forget  that  she  is  one  of  my  friends.” 

A  smile — not  of  the  agreeable  variety — passed 
over  the  girl’s  face  and  was  gone. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said  anxiously.  “  Aunt  and  I 
are  at  open  war.  I  won’t  say  anything  more  like 
that.  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  angry  with  me.” 

“I’m  not  angry;  I’m  sorry.  But  go  on  telling 
me  about  your  work.” 

“  Oh,  we  got  the  keys.  Humey  keeps  them,  and 
when  I  can’t  get  the  right  answer  we  have  them  out. 
It’s  a  wonderful  help.  But  I  can’t  manage  the 
Latin,  at  least  I  shan’t  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  time. 
Do  you  know  Latin  ?” 

“  I  used  to  know  a  little,  once  upon  a  time.  But 
I’ve  let  it  go,  and  I  should  be  a  good  deal  worse 
than  Miss  Hume.” 

“  She’s  an  old  dear,”  said  the  girl  quickly. 

“  Yes,  you’re  quite  right.  I  oughtn’t  to  have 
put  it  like  that.  But  I  wish  I  could  have  helped 
you.” 

“  I  shall  go  in,  if  only  to  make  Aunt  pay  the  fee,” 
said  the  girl  doggedly,  “  but  the  Latin  will  do  for 
me;  I  know  it  will.” 

“  I’ll  try  and  think  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way. 
What  book  have  you  to  do  ?” 

“  The  ninth  of  the  JEneid .” 

“  Well  then,  take  this  Conington,  and  read  the 
ninth  over  twice,  and  then  come  and  see  me  again.” 
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X 

The  first  result  of  Mrs.  Templeton’s  reflections  was 
a  note  that  brought  Denis  Mowbrey  to  Worcester 
Lodge  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

“  Do  you  remember  asking  me  to  find  you  a  job  ?” 
she  said. 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  succeeded,  but  I’m  afraid  you’ll  find 
it  an  irksome  one.” 

“  I  hope  not.  I’m  only  a  beginner,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  can’t  pick  and  choose;  you  must 
take  what  turns  up — at  least  you  ought  to.” 

“  Very  good.  I  will.  Please  give  it  a  name.” 

“  It’s  to  teach  me  Latin.” 

Denis  stared  so  hard  that  Mrs.  Templeton  had 
to  laugh. 

“  It  does  sound  rather  preposterous,  but  there’s 
a  little  method  behind  the  apparent  madness:  I 
do  really  want  to  pick  up  again  the  little  I  learnt 
as  a  girl.  I  want  to  be  able  to  read  Thomas  d 
Kempis  in  the  original,  and  The  Vulgate.  I’ll  be 
a  good  pupil  and  do  all  the  drudgery.  Will  you 
play  Roger  Ascham  to  an  elderly  and  rather  stupid 
Jane  Grey  ?” 

“  You  would  do  it  better  without  me,  but  if  you 
really  think  I  should  be  of  any  use,  I  should  be 
delighted,  of  course.” 

“  There’s  no  ‘  of  course.’  It  will  be  a  dreadful 
bore  for  you.  Would  you  mind  if  I  had  a  fellow- 
pupil  ?” 

He  looked  still  more  puzzled. 
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“  I  know  you’re  having  me  in  some  way  or  other, 
but  I’m  quite  at  your  mercy.  You  can  have  a  class 
if  you  like.” 

“  No,  it’s  only  one  small  girl.  I  think  you  know 
her.  It’s  Julia  Craig,  Miss  Elviston’s  niece.” 

“  Miss  Elviston  ?  Is  that  the  old  witch  that 
goes  about  in  a  chair  ?  Is  her  niece  anything  like 
her  ?” 

”  I  think  there  is  just  a  trace  of  a  likeness,  but 
that  isn’t  the  child’s  fault.  I’ve  taken  rather  a 
fancy  to  her.  The  old  witch,  as  you  call  her,  isn’t, 
I  fancy,  the  easiest  person  to  live  with,  and  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  about  the  girl’s  education. 
The  girl  herself  is  very  keen,  and  wants  to  go  in  for 
the  Oxford  Local.” 

“  I  went  through  that  little  mill  myself,”  said 
Denis. 

Then  Mrs.  Templeton  told  the  story  of  Miss 
Hume’s  appointment. 

“  The  aunt  is  a  very  strong  Churchwoman,  and 
she’d  rather  Julia  grew  up  ignorant  than  went  to 
chapel.  That’s  what  it  comes  to.  It  was  quite 
a  clever  idea,  but  she  forgot  that  the  child  might 
be  clever  too.  If  she  doesn’t  take  care,  she’ll  do 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  she  wants  to.” 

“  Serve  her  jolly  well  right  too.  I  hope  the 
young  ’un  turns  out  a  roaring,  ranting  Anabaptist. 
I  understand  now.  We  must  certainly  get  her 
through  her  exam.” 

When  Julia  brought  back  the  Conington,  Mrs. 
Templeton  asked  her  whether  her  aunt  knew  of 
the  visits,  and  whether  she  made  any  objection. 
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“  I  told  her,”  the  girl  answered.  “  I  knew  she 
wouldn’t  mind.  She  said:  ‘  You  can  go  there  as 
often  as  you  like  till  Mrs.  Templeton  has  had  enough 
of  you.’  ” 

“  Very  well,  then,  if  you  come  and  change  your 
books  on  Saturday  afternoons,  you  will  find  me 
having  a  Latin  lesson,  and  you  can  listen  if  you 
like.  You  might  pick  up  something,  and  you 
might  see  me  put  in  the  corner.” 

“  Oh,  how  good  and  kind  of  you!”  Julia  exclaimed, 
and  once  more  Mrs.  Templeton  experienced  the 
singular  thrill  of  emotion  that  had  surprised  her 
on  the  girl’s  former  visit. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  she  said  to  Julia,  “  you’ll 
come  next  Saturday  about  five,  and  bring  the  Latin 
grammar  you’ve  been  trying  to  learn  from,  and  the 
Virgil.” 

Julia’s  report  of  what  her  aunt  had  said  about 
the  visits  was  not  quite  literal  or  complete.  A 
certain  amount  of  editing  was  inevitable. 

“  Worcester  Lodge  ?  Mrs.  Templeton  ?”  Miss 
Elviston  had  remarked.  “  Yes,  of  course  you  can 
go  as  often  as  you  like,  if  the  woman’s  fool  enough 
to  have  you.  I  dare  say  she  will  be,  for  a  bit.  I 
know  the  sort.  She  loves  managin’  people,  and 
playin’  Providence,  and  fancies  herself  a  beneficent 
fairy.  She’s  by  way  of  being  intellectual,  and  I’ve 
no  doubt  she’ll  try  to  improve  your  mind.  She’s 
a  regular  toady — we  all  are,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
I  toady  titles — or  I  should,  if  I  had  my  health: 
she  toadies  names.  Anybody  who’s  talked  about, 
will  find  a  nosebag  at  Worcester  Lodge.  Still, 
she's  a  lady,  she  professes  to  be  a  good  Church- 
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woman,  and  she’s  got  plenty  of  money.  I’ll  have 
to  thank  her,  I  suppose,  but  I  dare  say  I  can  keep 
a  straight  face.” 


XI 

“  Humey,  dear,”  said  Julia,  “  this  sum’s  a  beast. 
I’m  sorry  to  shock  you  by  using  such  a  dreadful 
word,  but  it’s  the  very  mildest  that  meets  the  case.” 

“  Still,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  could  manage  without 
it.  I  don’t  think  you  know  how  often  you  use  it. 
The  sum  is  tiresome,  I  admit.  The  curious  thing 
is,  I  thought  I  saw  how  to  do  it  quite  easily  last 
night.” 

“  I  thought  the  same,  half  an  hour  ago.  It’s  no 
good.  Produce  the  oracle,  and  let’s  get  on  to  the 
next.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Julia,”  said  Miss  Hume  as  she 
opened  the  table-drawer  and  took  out  a  thin,  paper- 
covered  book,  “  I  never  feel  comfortable  about  these 
keys.  It  seems  a  dishonest  way  of  working.” 

“  No,  it  isn’t,”  answered  Julia.  “  It  might  be, 
easily  enough.  Anybody  else  but  you  would  have 
looked  at  it  last  night,  and  then  come  the  great 
Jehoshaphat  over  me  this  morning.” 

Miss  Hume’s  eyes  twinkled,  but  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  make  a  protest. 

“  I  think  I  understand  your  meaning,”  she  said, 

but  I  don’t  like  the  use  of  Scriptural  names  in 
jest. 

“Mary  had  a  little  corn, 

Upon  her  little  toe,” 

Julia  chanted.  “  Is  that  objectionable  ?” 
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“It  is  foolish/'  replied  Miss  Hume  judicially, 
“  but  not  exactly  objectionable/' 

“  But  Mary  is  a  Scriptural  name,  isn't  it  ?" 

“  Come  now,  my  dear,  let  us  have  one  more  try 
at  this  sum,"  said  Miss  Hume. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence.  Then  Miss 
Hume  exclaimed: 

“  I  remember  !  This  was  how  I  thought  it 
would  come  out.  I  don't  know  where  I  can  have 
gone  wrong." 

Julia  jumped  up  and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

‘‘Yes,  that's  the  right  answer  1  Let's  see - 

Oh  yes,  of  course.  I’m  glad  you  found  it  out." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  “  It's  a  funny 
thing,  Humey  dear,  I  love  scoring  off  everyone  else. 
You're  almost  the  only  person  I  don't  mind  scoring 
off  me." 

Miss  Hume  smiled. 

“  That’s  because  I'm  an  old  woman  and  not  at 
all  clever,  and  you're  young  and  very  clever,  so 
there  can't  be  any  rivalry  between  us." 

“  Is  that  the  reason,  I  wonder  ?  I  was  hoping 
it  was  something  nicer.  I  think  it  is  because  two 
people  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  you  are  one 
of  the  two.  I  think  cleverness  is  rotten." 

“  My  dear  Julia  !" 

“I'm  sorry,  but  again,  it's  the  only  word  in  the 
whole  language.  What’s  the  good  of  being  clever 
and  miserable  ?  Aunt  Clara’s  clever,  and  I'm  glad 
to  say  she's  pretty  miserable." 

“  Julia,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Hume,  “  I'm  very 
sorry,  but  I  really  can’t  listen  to  you  if  you  talk 
like  that.  Miss  Elviston  may  have,  like  all  of  us, 
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peculiarities  of  manner,  but  she  has  been  exceedingly 
generous  and  kind  to  me,  and  I  can’t  hear  her 
spoken  of  like  that.,, 

"  Why,  that’s  just  what  Mrs.  Templeton  said. 
Aunt  Clara  seems  to  be  a  very  sacred  person.  She’s 
as  strictly  preserved  as  a  pheasant  or  a  fox.” 

This  was  rather  beyond  Miss  Hume,  who,  besides, 
had  no  desire  to  discuss  Miss  Elviston’s  character 
with  the  lady’s  niece. 

“  We’ve  still  got  the  English  History  to  do,”  she 
said. 

“  So  we  have;  thank  God  there  are  no  decimals 
in  that.” 

This  time  Miss  Hume  was  really  outraged.  Her 
hands  shook  as  she  put  away  the  books. 

*'  I  think  we  will  leave  our  work  for  to-day,  Julia,” 
she  said.  “  Irreverence  is  a  fault  that  I  cannot — that 
I  dare  not  condone.” 

For  a  moment  the  girl’s  black  eyes  looked  wickedly 
like  her  aunt’s.  Then  they  caught  sight  of  the 
trembling  hands,  and  in  a  moment  the  likeness  was 
gone. 

“  Oh,  Humey  dear,”  she  said  softly,  “  I’m  so  sorry. 
I  really  didn’t  mean  it.  I  meant  to  say  “  Goodness,” 
and  the  other  word  slipped  out.  Don’t  be  vexed. 
I  really,  truly,  am  sorry,  and  I’ll  try  ever  so  hard 
not  to  vex  you  again.” 

The  governess  had  been  a  little  frightened  at  her 
own  resolution,  and  was  more  than  ready  to  accept 
this  handsome  apology. 
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XII 

When  Denis  reached  Worcester  Lodge  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  that  had  been  fixed  for  the  first 
Latin  lesson,  he  found  his  two  pupils  waiting  for  him 
in  the  library.  He  had  seen  Julia  before,  but  she  had 
made  so  slight  an  impression  on  him  that  he  would 
certainly  have  passed  her  in  the  street  without  recog¬ 
nizing  her.  Now,  he  looked  at  her  more  attentively, 
but — in  spite  of  the  interest  Mrs.  Templeton’s  story 
had  excited — he  found,  at  first,  little  to  attract.  She 
had  only  just  entered  on  the  awkward  stage  of  rapid 
growth,  and  was  still  small  for  her  age.  Miss  Elviston 
had  no  desire  to  see  her  grow  up,  and,  partly  to  keep 
her  a  child,  partly  as  a  kind  of  permanent  corrective 
for  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue,  kept  her  in  humilia¬ 
tingly  short  frocks.  In  dressing  her,  she  paid  not  the 
smallest  respect  to  Julia’s  own  taste,  but  treated  her 
exactly  as  a  doll,  and,  being  fond  of  bright  colours 
and  violent  contrasts,  she  sometimes  sent  her  forth 
an  eyesore  to  the  girl  herself,  and  an  astonishment 
to  all  beholders.  As  it  happened,  the  death  of  a  half- 
sister  had  put  Miss  Elviston  into  mourning,  and  Julia, 
to  her  great  relief,  was  in  plain  black.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  pale  and  sallow,  her  features  somewhat 
undistinguished,  only  her  large,  dark  eyes  saved 
her  face  from  insignificance.  “  She  won’t  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,”  Denis  said  to  himself  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her  on  Mrs.  Templeton’s  introduction. 

"  Now,  Denis,”  said  the  latter,  “  I  find  that  Julia 
has  had  a  try  at  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  lines,  with 
the  help  of  Conington’s  translation.  She  says  she 
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doesn’t  understand  half  the  constructions,  and  is 
weak  in  her  accidence.  And  neither  she  nor  I  under¬ 
stand  about  the  metre.  Will  you  please  tell  us 
about  the  hexameter,  and  then  let  Julia  try  to 
translate  to  you  ?” 

So  Denis  expounded  the  mysteries  of  the  iamb,  the 
trochee  and  the  caesura,  while  Mrs.  Templeton  lis¬ 
tened,  and  Julia  made  notes  in  a  very  workmanlike 
little  note-book.  Then  Julia  began  her  translation. 
At  every  full  stop  she  paused,  and  Denis  asked  ques¬ 
tions.  Sometimes — but  rarely — Mrs.  Templeton 
answered.  As  a  rule,  it  was  Julia  on  whom  the 
burden  fell.  Before  she  had  translated  half  a  dozen 
lines,  Denis  began  to  look  on  her  with  new  interest, 
though  she  was  already  tripping  over  her  tenses. 

Ad  quem  sic  roseo  Thaumantias  ore  locutast. 

“To  him  Thaumantias  spoke  thus,  with  ripe,  red 
lip,”  she  rendered,  and  immediately  fell  to  giggling. 

“  Hullo  !”  exclaimed  Denis.  “  What’s  the  joke, 
and  where  do  you  find  ‘  ripe  red  ’?” 

“  In  the  Penny  Novelette ,”  she  answered,  turning 
scarlet  in  her  effort  to  suppress  her  laughter. 

“  My  dear  child,”  asked  Mrs.  Templeton,  “  do  you 
read  that  sort  of  thing  ?” 

“  No,”  she  replied,  “  Aunt  Clara  keeps  them  to 
herself.  But  I  heard  her  repeating  it.” 

“  She’s  no  fool,”  said  Denis  when  the  lesson  was 
over  and  Julia  had  gone.  “  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
heard  anyone  make  such  decent  bricks  with  such 
wisps  of  straw.  If  she  gets  hold  of  the  grammar, 
she’ll  make  the  examiners  sit  up.” 

“  I  think  it’s  really  quite  wonderful,”  Mrs.  Tern- 
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pleton  declared.  “  She  must  have  a  very  strong 
will.  She’s  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  pass. 
I’m  afraid  it’s  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  she 
calls  ‘  scoring  off  ’  her  aunt,  but  I  can’t  help 
feeling  that  there’s  some  excuse  for  her.  Miss 
Elviston  is  such  a  very  unpleasant  person.” 


XIII 

As  a  general  rule  Miss  Elviston  lay  in  bed  till  about 
noon,  and  came  down  to  lunch.  The  dining-room, 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  study,  each  had  a  special 
couch  on  which  she  lay.  She  was  borne  up  and 
down  stairs  in  a  kind  of  rickshaw,  and  an  elaborate 
invalid’s  chair  carried  her  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other.  Once  in  a  way — it  was  quite  an  event — she 
sat  up  to  a  meal,  and  for  this  rashness  she,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  account,  invariably  paid  a  heavy 
price.  When  she  came  down  earlier  it  usually  meant 
business,  or  a  temper — the  desire  to  get  at  someone 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Business  wak  represented  chiefly  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Pippit  who  acted  as  Miss  Elviston’s  man  of  affairs, 
especially  with  regard  to  her  house  property,  which 
was  considerable,  and  spread  over  a  very  wide  area. 
It  was  his  task  not  only  to  collect  the  rents  and  see 
that  the  houses  were  kept  in  good  repair,  but  also 
to  keep  a  sleepless  watch  for  bargains  in  the  estate 
market.  The  lady  herself  had  her  eye  constantly 
on  the  advertisement  columns,  and  woe  to  Mr. 
Pippit  if  he  could  not  give  her  full  particulars  of  any 
house  or  flat  the  advertisement  of  which  had  taken 
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her  fancy.  She  paid  him  a  liberal  salary  and  a  com¬ 
mission.  When  any  fresh  property  was  purchased, 
she,  in  consultation  with  him,  fixed  a  kind  of  bogey 
value  for  the  income  to  be  derived  from  it.  Of  any 
excess  he  received  ten  per  cent ;  any  deficiency  was 
deducted  from  the  total  of  his  commissions. 

Mr.  Pippit  was  a  short,  dark  man,  slim  of  figure, 
but  bony  in  structure,  as  the  shiny  prominences  in 
his  well  brushed  and  sober  garments  bore  witness. 
His  collar  and  cuffs  were  always  beautifully  white 
and  glossy,  and  in  the  dirtiest  weather  his  boots 
came  spotless  through  a  sea  of  mud.  His  face  and 
features  were  small  and  insignificant,  and  his  rolled 
gold  spectacles  were  more  noticeable  than  the  eyes 
they  framed.  It  was  one  of  his  crosses  that  the 
moustache  and  pointed  beard  he  so  assiduously 
cultivated,  made  him  so  poor  and  straggling  a  return 
for  the  care  he  lavished  on  them.  Quite  unde- 
signedly,  he  carried  with  him  a  vague,  modest,  but 
insistent  suggestion  of  the  cleric,  a  suggestion 
strengthened  by  the  precision  and  noiselessness  of 
his  movements.  He  was  never  seen  out  of  doors 
without  a  tall  silk  hat;  and  wheresoever  he  went,  a 
union  twill  umbrella,  with  his  name  and  address 
engraved  on  a  silver  collar,  was  sure  to  go. 

His  periodical  visits  to  Abbey  Road,  where  Miss 
Elviston  lived,  were  timed  for  eleven  a.m.  They 
were  generally  long  visits,  and  the  early  morning 
was  likely  to  be  free  from  interruption.  One  Satur¬ 
day,  soon  after  Julia  had  begun  her  Latin  lessons  at 
Worcester  Lodge,  Mr.  Pippit  presented  himself  on 
the  stroke  of  eleven — for  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
punctuality.  He  liked,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
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to  keep  his  Saturdays  free,  and  Miss  Elviston,  sus¬ 
pecting  this,  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  thwarting 
his  inclination.  The  thought  of  his  annoyance  and 
of  the  names  he  probably  called  her,  amused  her,  and 
the  sense  of  power  was,  to  her,  life's  tit-bit. 

He  came  into  the  morning-room,  carrying  a  neat 
little  black  brief-bag. 

“  Good-morning,  Miss  Elviston,”  he  said,  with  a 
formal  bow,  but  no  attempt  to  shake  hands,  “  I 
hope  you  are  better,  this  beautiful  morning.” 

The  lady  was  sitting  close  to  a  large  writing-table, 
propped  up  with  vivid  scarlet  silk  cushions  in  her 
invalid  chair.  In  front  of  her  were  two  or  three 
large  morocco-bound  note-books  and  a  fountain-pen. 

“  Better  than  what,  Pippit?”  she  asked.  Her 
instinct  told  her  that  he  disliked  being  addressed 
with  this  informal  curtness. 

“  Better  than  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you,  Miss  Elviston,”  he  answered,  standing 
meekly  by  the  empty  chair  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
table. 

“  I  don't  know  that  it  matters  much  to  you,  as 
long  as  I’m  well  enough  to  sign  my  cheques.  Now 
sit  down  and  get  to  business.” 

Thus  invited,  Mr.  Pippit  sat  down,  opened  the 
black  bag,  and  took  out  a  couple  of  books  and  two 
or  three  bundles  of  papers,  each  bundle  neatly  tied 
with  red  tape.  Miss  Elviston  opened  one  of  her 
books. 

“  Shepherd's  Bush  first,”  she  said.  “  What 
about  Ardmore  Place  ?” 

“  Ardmore  Place — pardon  me,  one  moment,  Miss 
Elviston.  The  letters  are  in  this  bundle.” 
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“  Never  mind  the  letters  !”  exclaimed  Miss  El  vis- 
ton  impatiently.  “  I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered 
with  them.  If  I  want  them  I’ll  ask  for  them.  Tell 
me  what  it  all  comes  to.” 

Mr.  Pippit  put  his  hand  to  his  moustache  and 
stroked  it  affectionately,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  a 
little  flustered. 

“  No.  1 7,”  he  said,  rallying,  “  accepts  our  terms. 
No.  19  does  not.” 

"  Well  ?” 

“  No.  19  is  a  good  tenant,  but  we  can’t  very  well 
raise  17  without  raising  him  too.” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  I  offered  18,  Cawston  Road,  to  No.  19  at  £2  less 
than  he  is  paying  now.  That  will  be  a  loss  of  £5  a 
year,  but  then  we  shall  make  £y  10s.  on  No.  17,  and 
Cawston  Road  has  been  empty  for  six  months.” 

Miss  Elviston  smiled. 

“  That’s  quite  ingenious,  Pippit,”  she  said. 

A  pink  flush  appeared  on  Mr.  Pippit ’s  pale  face. 

“  It’s  very  good  of  you,  Miss  Elviston,  to  say  so.  I 
do  my  little  best.” 

“  Of  course  you  do — for  yourself;  quite  right 
too.” 

Mr.  Pippit  was  so  exalted  that  he  tried  hard  to  be 
impressive. 

“  Your  interests,  Miss  Elviston,”  he  said,  “  are 
always  paramount.” 

“  There,  there,  that’ll  do,”  she  said  shortly. 
”  Channell  Row?” 

“  Ah,  that’s  a  difficult  case.  They’ve  paid  quite 
regular  up  to  last  quarter.  Then  the  husband  lost 
his  job,  and  the  woman’s  a  bit  delicate.” 
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“  I  don’t  want  a  family  history,  thank  you.  What 
have  you  done  ?” 

“  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt - ” 

"  Like  a  district  visitor,  I’ve  no  doubt,  but  what 
did  you  do  ?” 

The  hard,  cold  incisiveness  of  Miss  Elviston ’s 
manner  seemed  to  brace  Mr.  Pippit.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  his  reply. 

“  I  gave  them  a  month’s  time  to  pay  all  arrears.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Miss  Elviston  indifferently, 
“  we’ll  see  what  happens  in  a  month’s  time,”  and  she 
took  up  her  pen  and  made  a  note.  “  Now,  let’s  see; 
is  there  anything  in  Marylebone?” 

“  Only  Nottingham  Place.  They  wanted  a  new 
kitchener  put  in.” 

“  They’re  good  people,  aren’t  they  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  he’s  getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire.” 

“  Then  you  did  all  they  asked,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  put  in  a  first-class  one.” 

“  Quite  right,  Pippit.  To  him  that  hath ,  shall  be 
given.  Always  be  liberal  to  the  well-to-do.  You 
know  my  principles.” 

“  I  think  I  do,  Miss  Elviston.  You  suspect  the 
poor.” 

“  No,  I  don’t;  I  know  them.  Especially  the  de¬ 
serving  poor.  Wasteful,  extravagant,  insolent  hum¬ 
bugs  !  Turn  ’em  over  to  the  C.O.S.  They’ll  find 
out  something  against  them.  That’s  why  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  their  funds.” 

"  Well,  Miss  Elviston,”  said  Mr.  Pippit,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable,  “  with  regard  to 
Channell  Row - ” 

“  That’s  done  with  for  the  present,  and  if  it 
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turns  out  all  right,  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.  If 
it  doesn’t,  we  shall  both  have  to  pay,  and  you  know 
I  don’t  often  pay  in  silence.  Now,  is  there  anything 
more  in  Marylebone  ?” 

“  There’s  one  little  matter  about  those  flats  in 
Nugent  Street,”  said  Mr.  Pippit,  submitting  his 
moustache  to  another  caress. 

“  What’s  that  ?”  snapped  Miss  Elviston. 

“  Why,  the  fact  is,  there  seem  to  be  rumours  about, 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  our  new  tenants.  It’s 
very  difficult  to  tell  in  such  cases.” 

The  lady  looked  hard  at  her  agent,  and  the  hesi¬ 
tation,  delicacy,  apprehension,  and  general  discom¬ 
fort  apparent  in  his  face,  appealed  to  her  sense  of 
humour,  which  was  keen  if  not  genial. 

“  If  you’ve  got  anything  to  tell  me,  tell  it,  for 
goodness’  sake,”  she  said.  “  If  not,  let  us  get  on  to 
something  else.” 

“  Perhaps,  Miss  Elviston,  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to — to  indicate  the  line  you  wish  me  to  take,  in 
these  cases  of — of,  well,  dubious  reputations.  I 
really  feel  considerable  embarrassment.” 

All  the  humour  had  gone  from  Miss  Elviston’s 
eyes,  which  now  regarded  Mr.  Pippit  with  a  grim, 
hard  expression.  There  were  few  signs  of  weakness 
about  her  as  she  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair  and 
pointed  her  finger  at  him . 

“  Now  look  here,  Pippit,  you  ought  to  know  me 
better  by  this  time  than  to  drench  me  with  drivel. 
I  don’t  like  it  and  I  won’t  have  it.  I’ve  told  you 
what  I  expect  to  get  for  Nugent  Street.  If  you 
can’t  manage  it,  somebody  else  must.  You’ve  got 
to  find  a  tenant.  I  don’t  care  whether  he’s  a  bishop 
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or  a  pickpocket,  as  long  as  he  pays.  You  have  to 
use  your  discretion,  if  you’ve  got  any.  If  you  let 
me  in  for  any  unpleasantness,  you  give  me  notice. 
Do  you  understand  ?  Now  about  the  slums. 
Bethnal  Green;  they’ve  been  doing  badly — why’s 
that  ?” 

XIV 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Pippit  lasted  till  very  near 
lunch-time,  and  he  went  away  looking  and  feeling 
a  good  deal  the  worse  for  the  morning’s  wear.  In 
the  hall  he  passed  Julia,  who  honoured  him  with  an 
ungracious  nod  worthy  of  her  aunt. 

“  A  chip  of  the  old  block,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  opened  the  gate,  “  but  she’ll  never  be  the  woman 
her  aunt  is.” 

For  in  spite  of  the  contumely  with  which  she  con¬ 
stantly  treated  him,  Mr.  Pippit  cherished  a  profound, 
it  might  almost  be  called  a  romantic,  admiration  for 
his  employer.  Not  even  in  his  most  exalted  mo¬ 
ments  did  he  think  of  it  as  love,  yet  perhaps  a  good 
deal  that  passes  for  that  great  passion  of  the  soul 
is  on  no  higher  plane.  He  had  not  exaggerated 
when  he  said  that  to  him  her  interests  were  para¬ 
mount.  Keen  as  he  was  on  his  own  advancement 
in  life,  it  seemed  to  him  only  right  that  such  a 
woman  as  she  should  reap,  and  leave  for  him  just 
the  gleanings.  At  the  root  of  his  devotion  was  that 
genuine  and  most  respectable  of  virtues — grati¬ 
tude.  A  seaside  phrenologist  had  once  told  him 
that  ambition  and  self-esteem  were  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  in  his  character.  It  was  not  a  very  hazardous 
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selection,  but,  in  his  case,  it  was  certainly  a  happy 
one.  Deserted  by  her  husband,  his  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  a  spinster  aunt 
had  taken  charge  of  him  for  a  time.  The  burden  had 
been  too  heavy,  and,  much  against  her  will,  the  boy 
had  been  sent  to  the  poor-law  school.  It  was  a  good 
school,  but,  to  him,  a  bitter  memory,  a  disgrace,  the 
thought  of  which  still  haunted  his  dreams.  The 
guardians,  however,  ultimately  found  him  a  place 
as  junior  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  Hoxton  estate  agent, 
named  Chase,  and  he  thereupon  went  back  to  live 
with  his  aunt.  His  punctuality,  tidiness,  and  in¬ 
difference  to  holidays,  commended  him  to  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  was  senior 
clerk,  with  a  junior  and  an  office-boy  under  him.  At 
that  time  Miss  Elviston  was  beginning  her  career  as 
a  purchaser  of  property  bargains,  and  Mr.  Chase  had 
been  recommended  to  her  as  a  shrewd,  reliable  agent. 
At  that  time  he  fully  deserved  his  reputation,  but  as 
the  years  went  by,  he  embarked  in  speculation  and 
began  to  neglect  his  ordinary  business.  Miss  Elvis¬ 
ton  was  about  the  last  person  to  tolerate  such  neg¬ 
lect,  and  the  first  to  find  it  out.  She  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  young  Pippit,  and  one  day,  after  a 
violent  quarrel  with  Mr.  Chase,  she  wrote  to  the 
clerk,  offering  to  make  him  her  agent  at  an  advance 
of  £50  a  year  on  the  £100  he  was  then  receiving. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  accepted  the 
offer,  and  bore  with  invincible  courtesy  and  calm 
the  loud  reproaches  of  his  principal.  Since  then 
his  salary  had  grown,  and  the  commissions  had 
added  to  it  considerably.  Soon  after  his  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Miss  Elviston,  he  had  left  his  aunt  and 
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established  himself  in  highly  respectable  rooms  in 
Irving  Street,  Camden  Town,  but  he  consoled  the 
old  lady  by  a  regular  allowance  of  12s  a  week,  a 
goose  at  Michaelmas,  and  a  small  turkey  at  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  business,  he  did  not  let  it 
absorb  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  With 
his  poor  though  wiry  physique,  he  had  neither  the 
aptitude  nor  the  inclination  for  games,  or  indeed  for 
any  form  of  physical  exercise  except  walking,  and 
even  that  he  enjoyed  only  when  it  saved  an  omnibus 
fare.  He  recognized  just  one  single  relative,  he  had 
few  acquaintances,  and  no  friends.  Miss  Elviston 
stood  outside  all  these  categories,  a  strange  divinity, 
no  doubt,  but  yet  the  nearest  approach  to  one  that 
Mr.  Pippit  could  conceive. 

If  he  had  been  questioned  as  to  his  tastes,  he 
would  have  answered  that  they  were  literary,  and 
the  answer  would  have  been  made  in  perfect  good 
faith.  But  if  he  had  been  asked  to  name  his  favour¬ 
ite  books,  he  would  have  been  in  a  sad  quandary. 
His  old  schoolmaster  had  advised  him  to  read  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  he  still  shuddered  as  he  thought 
of  his  conscientious  struggles  with  the  opening  chap¬ 
ters  of  Waverley.  Dickens  bored  him  terribly,  and 
the  only  novel  that  he  had  ever  read  more  than 
once  was  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Eugene  Aram,  and  even 
that  he  now  found  savourless.  Yet  most  of  his 
leisure  time  was  spent  in  reading,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  remainder  in  writing. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pippit  was  devoted  to  journalism. 
Among  the  very  few  luxuries  in  which  his  aunt  had 
indulged  had  been  the  Weekly  Budget.  As  he  grew 
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out  of  boyhood  into  years  of  discretion  it  became 
quite  an  institution  for  him  to  pick  out  the  murders, 
inquests,  accidents,  and  other  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  items,  and  read  them  to  her  on  Sunday  evenings 
after  supper.  Her  sight  was  waxing  dim,  and  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  being  read  to,  while  her  compli¬ 
ments  on  his  beautiful  reading  more  than  repaid  him 
for  the  trouble.  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  grew  very 
pleasant  in  his  ears,  and  often  he  read  the  old  lady 
to  sleep,  and  went  on  quite  undisturbed  by  her 
drowsy  nods  and  heavy  breathing. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  selector  of  tit¬ 
bits  he  made  a  point  of  studying  the  paper  from 
alpha  to  omega,  including  the  advertisements  and 
the  crowded  correspondence.  In  these  latter  col¬ 
umns  all  kinds  of  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
— medical,  legal,  social. 

“  Here,  Aunt,”  he  said  on  one  occasion,  “  is 
someone  who  has  been  asking  what  is  good  for 
noises  in  the  ear — the  very  thing  you  were  com¬ 
plaining  of  this  morning.  ‘  A  Sufferer/  he  signs 
himself — if  it  is  a  ‘  he/  ‘  An  intolerable  buzzing/  he 
calls  it.” 

“  That’s  just  the  very  feeling  I  have,”  said  the  old 
lady  eagerly.  "  What  do  they  tell  him  to  do  ?” 

“  See  answer  to  f  X.  Y.  Z/  ‘  Troubled,’  and 
‘  Anxious,’  ”  Mr.  Pippit  read.  “  Oh,  here  it  is. 

‘  Get  the  following  lotion  made  up  by  any  good 
chemist,  and  drop  carefully  into  the  ear,  night  and 
morning.  Take  also  the  tonic  recommended  to 
'  Day-Girl/  ’  ” 

“  It  isn’t  really  so  much  a  buzzing,”  said  Aunt 
Lydia,  "  it’s  more  a  whistling,  I  should  call  it.” 
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“  Ah  that  might  make  all  the  difference,”  re¬ 
marked  her  nephew  reflectively.  “  I  tell  you  what, 
Aunt,”  he  went  on,  after  a  long  pause,  “  if  you  des¬ 
cribe  your  symptoms  to  me  carefully,  I’ll  write  to 
the  paper,  and  we’ll  see  if  we  can  get  an  answer  out 
of  them.” 

Nothing  loath,  the  old  lady  entered  upon  a  most 
full  and  particular  account  of  her  troubles,  while 
Mr.  Pippit,  frowning  heavily,  made  careful  entries 
in  a  small  black  note-book.  In  spite  of  the  frown, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  derived  the 
greater  pleasure  from  the  performance.  When 
Aunt  Lydia  had  gone  to  bed,  he  stopped  up  for 
an  hour,  writing  and  re-writing  his  letter  to  the 
medical  editor.  At  last  it  was  finished,  and  then 
the  difficult  question  of  the  nom  de  guerre  arose. 
So  difficult  was  it,  that  at  last  it  was  only  the  spin  of 
a  lucky  penny  with  a  hole  in  it  that  gave  ‘  Hopeful  ’ 
the  preference  over  ‘  Despairing.’  Then  he  found 
an  envelope,  stamped  it,  and — late  as  it  was — 
hurried  out  to  the  post. 

Even  in  this  early  stage  of  his  development,  Mr. 
Pippit  had  succeeded  in  ordering  his  life  with  such 
regularity  that  his  business  hours  were  quite  safe 
from  the  intrusion  of  any  other  interests.  But  in 
the  evenings  he  gave  full  rein  to  his  imagination, 
and  he  almost  counted  the  hours  till  the  appearance 
of  the  next  Weekly  Budget.  Would  ‘  Hopeful’s  ’ 
letter  be  tossed  contemptuously  aside,  or  would  it 
receive  that  full  consideration  which  he  could  not 
help  feeling  it  really  deserved  ? 

WTien  the  day  arrived  and  the  paper  was  actually 
in  his  hands,  he  turned  eagerly  to  the  correspondence 
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columns.  There  it  was — ‘  Hopeful/  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  column,  only  third  down,  in  fact.  The 
answer  was,  he  felt,  somewhat  disappointingly  brief. 
“  For  the  ear  trouble  use  lotion  recommended  to 
*  Cassandra/  The  other  symptoms  may  be  due  to 
indigestion.  Try  the  following  prescription  (which 
followed).  Avoid  alcohol,  and  be  strictly  moderate 
in  the  use  of  tobacco.  No  pastry  or  sweets/’ 
On  his  way  home  he  ordered  the  lotion  and  the  pre¬ 
scription,  both  of  which,  the  old  lady  declared,  did 
her  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

This  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Pippit’s  literary  adven¬ 
tures,  and  he  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  the  same  even¬ 
ing  he  wrote  again,  this  time  as  *  Footsore/  demand¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  corns,  and  followed  it  up  the  next 
week  by  a  pathetic  letter  for  which  ‘  Despairing  ’ 
was  really  appropriate,  in  which  he  asked  what 
medical  science  could  do  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
hair  on  the  lip  and  chin. 

Gradually  his  outlook  widened,  his  pen  acquired 
a  delightful  facility,  his  imagination  developed,  till 
sometimes  it  almost  frightened  him  with  its  strange, 
new  luxuriance.  By  the  time  he  had  settled  in 
Irving  Street  he  had  discovered  at  least  six  papers 
with  which  he  was,  as  he  put  it  to  himself,  “  in 
regular  touch.”  The  experiences  he  unfolded,  and 
the  symptoms  he  detailed,  must  often  have  astonished 
the  medical  editors,  who  sometimes  frankly  owned 
their  inability,  or  at  any  rate  their  unwillingness,  to 
prescribe  without  examination  in  such  serious  cases, 
and  advised  him  to  consult  a  specialist, 
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XV 

The  day  on  which  Julia  heard  that  she  had  passed 
her  examination  lived  long  in  her  memory.  The 
notification  came  by  the  first  post,  an  appetizer  for 
her  lonely  breakfast.  Her  temperament  was  not 
sanguine,  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  had 
failed  in  arithmetic.  “  I  may  have  got  enough 
answers  right,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Templeton,  “  but 
that  must  have  been  luck.  I’m  pretty  sure  a  lot  of 
the  working  was  wrong.”  As  the  interval  between 
the  examination  and  the  result  lengthened,  her  mis¬ 
givings  grew.  The  only  paper  of  which  she  felt  quite 
sure  was  the  Latin,  and  that  only  because  Denis,  with 
whom  she  went  over  it,  scouted  the  possibility  of 
failure. 

“  If  you’ve  got  less  than  75  per  cent,  on  that  paper, 
Lll  eat  every  one  of  my  hats,”  he  declared. 

Julia  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“  You  say  that  to  encourage  me,”  she  said, 
“  but  you  forget  that  I  put  impero  with  an 
accusative.” 

“  I  gave  you  a  margin  of  25  per  cent,  to  play  with. 
You’d  better  concentrate  your  anxieties  on  some 
other  subject.  Latin’s  as  safe  as  the  Bank.” 

“  I  do  hope  you’re  right,”  she  answered.  f<  I’d 
sooner  fail  in  anything  else.” 

Mrs.  Templeton,  who  was  present,  looked  up 
quickly.  There  was  in  the  girl’s  voice  that  note 
which  never  failed  to  arrest  her. 

"  We  won’t  talk  of  failure,”  she  said. 


What- 
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ever  happens,  you’ve  got  the  work  and  the  effort  to 
your  credit. 

Julia  shook  her  head  again;  this  time,  without  a 
smile. 

“  No,”  she  said  emphatically.  “  One  can’t  have 
it  both  ways.  If  I  get  through,  I  shall  be  mad  with 
joy.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  swear  like  a  trooper,  and  won’t 
I  lead  Aunt  Clara  a  life  ?  She’s  pinning  her  faith 
to  my  getting  a  snub  and  then  laying  the  blame  on 
poor  old  Humey.” 

The  moment  she  saw  the  envelope  on  her  plate, 
she  tore  it  open,  and  gave  a  shout  of  joy.  Her  face 
reddened,  her  eyes  shone.  Then  she  ran  to  the  door 
and  locked  it,  kicked  off  her  shoes,  and  began  a  wild, 
barbaric  pas  seal  that  would  have  made  her  fortune 
on  any  music-hall  stage.  For  once  she  rejoiced  in 
her  hateful  short  skirts,  as  she  pirouetted  and  kicked 
and  whirled  round,  crying,  under  her  breath,  but  in 
a  real  ecstasy,  “  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !”  At 
each  whirl  she  paused  for  a  moment.  “  That’s  for 
Humey  !”  she  cried.  Then — “  That’s  for  Mrs. 
Templeton  !  That’s  for  Mr.  Mowbrey  !”  And  then, 
with  an  elaborate  curtsey,  “  That’s  for  Aunt  Clara  !” 

As  she  stooped,  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  her 
own  face,  flushed  and  sparkling  with  mischief,  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sideboard  glass.  Over  the  mantle- 
piece  was  a  large  mirror.  She  drew  herself  up,  walked 
to  it,  and  studied  herself. 

“  I  never  knew  I  could  look  like  that,”  she  said. 
“I’m  not  such  a  fright  after  all.” 

Just  then  she  heard  the  steps  of  the  parlour-maid 
in  the  hall.  She  ran  to  the  door  and  unfastened  the 
lock. 
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“  Don’t  look  scared,  Jessie,  I’m  not  mad,”  she 
said  Her  shoeless  feet  and  streaming  hair  were  not 
the  only  traces  of  her  corybantic  dance.  “  I’ve  had 
some  good  news,  and  I  feel  jolly.  Tell  me  some¬ 
thing  you  want.”  She  took  a  half-crown  from  her 
purse — Miss  Elviston  was  liberal  with  pocket-money 
— and  gave  it  to  the  girl.  “  There,  get  anything  you 
like.  I  know  you  all  hate  me  downstairs,  but  you 
wouldn’t  if  I  were  always  getting  good  news.  Don’t 
make  a  fuss  about  it,  will  you  ?” 

“  No,  miss,  thank  you  very  much,”  answered 
Jessie,  almost  too  astonished  to  say  anything. 

When  Miss  Hume  came,  she  had  to  endure  a  hug 
that  left  her  even  more  disreputable  in  appearance 
than  Julia  herself  had  been.  She,  however,  had 
been  for  days  awaiting  the  result,  and  guessed  at 
once  what  the  demonstration  meant. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !”  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  was 
released.  “You  really  are  too — too  enthusiastic. 
What  does  my  bonnet  look  like  ?” 

“  It  looks  as  if  another  hug  would  save  you  the 
trouble  of  taking  it  off,”  answered  Julia  with  per¬ 
fect  truthfulness.  “  Oh,  you  darling,  I’ve  passed  !” 

“  Have  you  really  ?  My  dear  Julia,  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  with  all  my  heart.” 

“  And  I  ought  to  congratulate  you.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  you,  I  don’t  believe  I  should  ever  have 
done  it.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  nonsense,  my  dear.  I  know  I’m  not 
the  kind  of  governess  you  wanted.  I  told  your 
aunt,  when  she  engaged  me,  that  I  wasn’t  really 
qualified  to  prepare  you  for  such  an  examination. 
There  was  my  friend  Miss  Eley — she  was  at  Milton 
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Mount,  and  passed  the  Senior  Cambridge  with 
honours — she  was  the  one  you  ought  to  have  had, 
but  Miss  Elviston  wouldn’t  even  see  her.” 

“I’m  very  glad  of  it.  I’ve  passed  the  exam.,  and 
I’ve  found  someone  to  be  fond  of.  I  haven’t  had 
anyone  since  Mother  died,  and  it  plays  old  Harry 
with  your  character.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Julia,  please  don’t  use  such  dread¬ 
ful  expressions  !  I  really  can’t  allow  it.  It  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  amounts  to  swearing.” 

Miss  Hume’s  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  and 
at  any  other  time  Julia  would  have  been  penitent, 
but  this  morning  she  was  irrepressible. 

“  Oh  no,  it  doesn’t,”  she  answered.  "  It  only 
refers  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  we  did  him  together.  Be¬ 
sides,  I’ve  passed,  and  just  for  this  one  day  I  may 
do  and  say  any  mortal  thing  I  like.  And  I’ve  got 
to  tackle  Aunt  Clara,  and  I  always  have  to  go  over 
my  vocabulary  for  that.” 


XVI 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  post  that  brought  Ju¬ 
lia’s  welcome  letter  had  brought  one  for  Miss  Elviston 
that  affected  her  almost  as  powerfully.  It  was  one 
of  many,  for  her  correspondence  was  large,  but  the 
moment  she  glanced  over  the  heap,  she  pounced  on 
the  foreign  envelope  with  the  big  thick  black  writing 
on  it.  Long  years  before,  when  she  was  still  a  girl 
and  dependent  on  others,  she  had  been  visited  by 
her  one  gleam  of  romance.  Delicate  even  then,  and 
with  no  pretensions  to  good  looks,  one  young  man 
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had  been  taken  by  her  ready  tongue  and  quick  in¬ 
telligence.  But  he  was  only  a  brass-worker  not 
long  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  the  family  would 
not  hear  of  an  engagement.  She  bowed  to  the 
storm,  and  dismissed  her  lover,  but  she  also  regis¬ 
tered  a  vow,  which  she  faithfully  kept,  never  to 
forgive  those  who  had  coerced  her  into  taking  this 
step.  As  for  him,  he  soon  after  shook  from  his 
feet  the  dust  of  the  old  country,  and  went  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  States.  Fickleness  was  not  one  of 
her  failings,  and  the  face  and  figure  of  the  hand¬ 
some  young  man  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  dis¬ 
card  had  never  grown  dim  in  her  memory.  No 
second  opportunity  had  come  to  her,  and  she  had 
aged  in  loneliness  and  in  ill-health  that  was,  at  any 
rate  partly,  hysteria.  A  competence,  and  then 
wealth,  had  come  to  her,  but  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  been  was  still  her  constant  companion. 
Of  John  Wild  she  had  heard  nothing  whatever  since 
the  day  when,  with  a  thunderous  oath, — for  which 
she  adored  him — he  strode  wrathfully  from  her 
room.  Two  or  three  letters,  and  a  copy  of  Lost 
Sir  Massingberd,  which  he  had  given  her  as  a  birth¬ 
day  present,  were  the  poor  relics  of  her  tragedy. 

And  now,  after  close  upon  thirty  years,  came 
this  letter,  short,  and  matter-of-fact  enough  in  its 
wording,  but  charged  for  her  with  a  significance  and 
poignant  interest  that  pierced  in  a  moment  the 
triple  armour  of  her  cynical  philosophy. 

It  was  written  from  a  New  York  hotel,  and  ran: 

“  My  dear  Clara, 

“You  will  be  surprised,  but  I  hope  not  dis¬ 
pleased,  at  hearing  from  me  after  all  these  years. 
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A  week  or  two  ago  I  had  to  look  up  an  address  in 
the  London  Postal  Directory,  and  it  suddenly 
occured  to  me  to  turn  up  your  name.  It  gave  me 
quite  a  shock  to  see  it,  and  to  think  that  I  might 
so  easily  have  communicated  with  you  long  ago.  I 
have  never  forgotten  you  or  those  days  which, 
after  all  that  has  happened,  still  seem  to  me  in 
looking  back,  among  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
I  have  thriven,  and  am  at  the  head  of  a  large 
and  growing  business.  I  am  sailing  for  England 
early  next  month,  the  first  long  holiday  I  have 
taken  for  over  ten  years.  I  would  so  much  like 
to  see  you  again,  and  talk  over  old  times.  I  shall 
be  staying  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  the  Strand,  and 
I  will  \6t  you  know  as  soon  as  I  arrive. 

“  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

“  John  Wild.” 

For  quite  half  an  hour  Miss  Elviston  lay  back  on 
her  pillows,  absorbed  in  thought,  her  breakfast  un¬ 
tasted  on  the  table  at  her  side.  The  whole  of  that 
old,  brief,  shining,  yet  tragic,  episode  sprang  into 
a  new  life  before  her.  A  thousand  times  she  had 
reviewed  it,  but  then  it  had  been  like  raking  over 
dead  ashes.  Now,  they  had  suddenly  burst  into  a 
glowing  flame,  and  she  held  out  her  hands  to  the  life- 
giving  warmth.  Was  it  possible,  she  asked  herself, 
that,  after  all,  a  happiness  of  which,  for  years,  she 
had  only  dreamed  was  to  be  hers  in  very  deed  and 
fact  ?  At  the  mere  thought  she  felt  the  warm  blood 
tingling  in  her  veins  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  The 
elixir  of  life  was  at  her  lips,  and  health  would  follow 
where  happiness  led  the  way.  Already  she  felt 
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impatient  of  bed  and  propped-up  pillows,  and  all  the 
hateful  paraphernalia  of  invalidism.  A  new  doctor, 
a  new  system,  a  new  patent  medicine  even;  that 
was  all  she  needed  to  set  her  on  her  feet  again.  She 
would  give  that  old  fool  O’Brien  his  conge  that  very 
morning. 

Just  as  she  reached  this  conclusion  she  heard  a 
sharp  knock  at  the  door — Jessie,  no  doubt,  with 
some  silly  question  about  nothing  at  all.  “  Come 
in  S”  she  called  out  impatiently,  and  then  looked  up 
astonished.  An  early,  uninvited  visit  from  her  niece 
was  an  event  indeed. 


XVII 

As  Miss  Elviston  turned  her  face,  she  gave  an  in¬ 
voluntary  start.  Against  the  white  background  of 
the  door,  now  closed,  the  slim  figure  in  the  dark 
frock  stood  sharply  outlined.  In  spite  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  skirts,  it  was  no  longer  the  figure  of  a  child. 
The  angles  were  already  beginning  to  disappear  in 
curves,  and  something  in  the  poise  and  carriage  whis¬ 
pered  the  dawn  of  womanhood.  The  signs  of  change 
had  been  evident  for  some  time,  but  now  they  were 
strangely  reinforced.  The  rare  colour  glowed  on  the 
cheeks,  and  the  eyes  sparkled  with  a  light  Miss 
Elviston  had  never  seen  in  them  before,  a  light  that 
seemed  as  unfamiliar  as  the  happy  and  triumphant 
smile  which  lit  up  the  whole  face. 

So  attractive  was  the  picture  that  for  a  moment 
Miss  Elviston  lay  quiet  and  silent  as  if  under  a  spell. 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  the  dark, 
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sallow,  lowering,  face  stereotyped  in  her  mind’s  eye 
as  Julia,  could  suddenly  be  transformed  into  this 
vision  of  happiness  and — yes — of  beauty  ? 

“  I  can  see  the  likeness  to  what  I  was  at  her  age,  but 
the  lucky  little  devil’s  got  her  mother’s  smirk  and  her 
father’s  inches.” 

So  Miss  Elviston  said  to  herself.  Julia’s  mother  had 
been  the  beauty  of  the  family,  and  she  had  strongly 
opposed  Clara’s  engagement  to  John  Wild.  It  was 
an  unhappy  train  of  thought.  In  an  instant  a  tem¬ 
pest  of  jealous  fury  raged  in  her  heart.  When  John 
Wild  came  back  to  England  there  should  be  no 
Julia  at  hand  to  emphasize  the  ravages  of  time  and 
disease. 

“  Well  ?”  she  asked,  but,  try  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  keep  her  voice  at  its  old  level  of  cynical 
indifference. 

“  Good-morning,  Aunt  Clara.  I’ve  passed  the 
Oxford  Local.  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  care  a  bit, 
but  I’m  half  off  my  head  with  delight.” 

Julia’s  voice  too  was  changed,  and  Miss  Elviston 
understood  perfectly  that  the  girl  was  making  over¬ 
tures,  but  her  mind  worked  swiftly,  and  she  had 
already  made  it  up.  She  hardly  gave  a  thought 
to  Nonconformity  triumphant  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Hume,  except  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  with  a  grim 
little  smile,  that  the  daughter  of  the  manse  had 
scored  a  neat  point  against  her. 

“  Come  in  and  sit  down,”  she  said.  “You  look 
like  a  ballet-girl.” 

“  Whose  fault  is  that  ?”  asked  Julia,  still  smiling. 

“  Yours,  of  course.  If  you  could  have  kept  your 
temper,  you  might  have  been  in  trains.  I’m  going 
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to  let  you  dress  yourself.  You  shall  have  a  good 
allowance;  you  know  I’m  not  skimpy  with  money/’ 

“  Yes,  I  know  that,  Aunt,”  Julia  conceded,  the 
expression  of  her  face  changing  to  astonishment  and 
keen  expectation.  "  That's  the  best  thing  about 
you.” 

Miss  Elviston  was  so  busy  with  her  plan  that  she 
paid  no  heed  to  the  doubtful  compliment. 

“  It’s  policy,  of  course,”  she  went  on.  "  You 
find  out  what  money  can  do,  and  you  know  that 
you’re  dependent  on  me  for  it.  Now  what  about 
this  education  craze  ?  Y ou’ ve  stuck  to  your  guns  and 
you’re  entitled  to  crow  a  bit.  And  there  is  one  thing 
about  it.  If  it  wastes  your  time,  and  makes  you 
even  more  conceited  than  you  were,  it  does  keep 
you  out  of  mischief.  What’s  your  French  like  ?” 

“  Wretched,”  answered  the  girl.  “  I  know  the 
grammar  pretty  well,  and  I  can  read  a  bit,  but  the 
Frenchman  doesn’t  live  that  could  understand  my 
jabber.” 

“  Poor  Frenchmen!  That  ought  to  be  remedied. 
Now  would  you  like  to  go  to  school  in  France  for  a 
year  ?” 

“  Oh  yes  !  Of  course  I  should.  Do  you  mean  it, 
Aunt  Clara,  or  is  it  a  new  kind  of  teasing  ?” 

“  To  be  quite  frank,  Julia,  you’re  at  an  intolerable 
age,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  holiday  from  you.” 

“  Same  here,”  answered  the  girl,  her  face  resum¬ 
ing  the  old  resentful  expression  as  she  accepted  the 
challenge. 

To  her  surprise,  Miss  Elviston  made  no  retort. 

“  I  think  I've  heard  of  a  good  Convent  School  in 
Paris,”  she  said. 
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“  I  won’t  go  to  a  convent.  It  would  remind  me 
too  much  of  old  Coxy  and  his  candles.” 

“  Don’t  be  irreverent,  Julia,”  Miss  Elviston  replied. 
“  Mr.  Cochrane  acts  up  to  his  lights.” 

“  That’s  rather  smart,  Aunt  Clara,”  said  Julia 
judicially. 

“  Well,  you  can  ask  your  friend  Mrs.  Templeton. 
I  believe  she’s  got  hangers-on  all  over  the  world. 
I’ve  no  doubt  she  knows  half  a  dozen  schools  in 
France.  That’ll  do,  you  can  go  now.” 

The  girl  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  Then  she 
turned. 

“  Aunt  Clara,”  she  said,  “  what  is  it  about  you  ? 
I  came  in,  wanting  to  be  nice,  and  in  five  minutes 
you’ve  made  me  feel  a  spiteful  beast  again.  Why 
do  you  hate  me  so  ?” 

“  Because  I’m  jealous  of  you,  of  course  !”  answered 
her  aunt,  turning  her  back  to  the  door. 

Clever  as  she  was,  Julia  left  the  room  without  the 
least  idea  that  she  had  been  told  the  exact  truth. 


XVIII 

There  was  one  more  person  to  whom  the  great  news 
must  be  told  without  delay,  and  soon  after  lunch 
Julia  hurried  off  to  Worcester  Lodge.  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton  was  dressed  to  go  out,  and  the  carriage  was  at 
the  door,  but  the  moment  she  saw  the  girl  she  drew 
her  into  the  library  and  kissed  her. 

“  There,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “  that’s  my  con¬ 
gratulation.  I  am  so  glad.  You’ve  worked  splen¬ 
didly,  and  you  thoroughly  deserve  your  success.” 
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“  How  did  you  know  ?  Is  there  a  list  out  ?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  Your  face  was  all  the  list 
I  wanted.  Mr.  Mowbrey  will  be  delighted,  though 
he  always  declared  it  was  a  certainty.,, 

“  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  and  him,  it  would  have 
been  a  certainty  the  other  way.  I  must  write  and 
thank  him.” 

“  You’ll  see  him  on  Saturday.  He’s  coming 
as  usual,  and  we’ll  drop  Latin  for  once  and  have 
tea  and  dummy  bridge.” 

"  It’ll  be  good-bye,  I  expect,”  said  Julia,  and  told 
the  story  of  Miss  Elviston’s  offer.  “  When  Aunt 
Clara  gets  an  idea  in  her  head,  she  doesn’t  let  the 
grass  grow  under  her  feet.  She  thought  you  might 
possibly  know  of  a  good  school  in  Paris.” 

“  I  do.  Madame  Berger’s.  She’s  English  by  birth, 
but  she’s  lived  in  France  for  ten  years  at  least,  and 
she’s  married  a  Frenchman.  If  she’s  got  room  for 
you,  it  will  be  the  very  thing.  I’ll  write  now,  and 
then  we  may  know  by  Saturday.” 

Miss  Elviston  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  her 
feet,  and  when  Denis  saw  his  pupil  on  Saturday, 
at  first  he  hardly  recognised  her.  Her  hair  was 
turned  up  in  flapper  fashion,  and  her  new  frock  fell 
decently  to  the  tops  of  her  boots.  The  joy  of  her 
success  and  the  excitement  of  the  coming  year  in 
France  were  still  plain  in  her  bright  eyes  and  on  her 
laughing  lips.  “  By  Jove  !”  he  said  to  himself, 
“  I  believe  she’s  going  to  turn  out  a  beauty  after  all.” 

“  I  am  so  delighted,”  he  said  to  her.  “  I  felt 
sure  you’d  do  it  all  right,  but  exams,  are  ticklish 
things,  and  you  had  a  big  handicap  to  fight  against.” 
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She  looked  at  him  with  an  aspect  that  touched 
while  it  puzzled  him.  The  smile  had  vanished, 
and  with  it  the  strong  and  masterful  expression  that 
had  always  seemed  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  her  face.  For  the  very  first  time  he  saw  in  her 
a  faint  elusive  suggestion  of  something  tender  and 
hesitant,  which  seemed  to  him,  and  to  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton,  who  was  watching  her  closely  but  unobtru¬ 
sively,  to  invest  her  with  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
charm. 

“  It  was  all  your  doing/'  she  said,  “  and  Mrs. 
Templeton’s.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  I  shouldn’t 
have  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness.” 

He  could  not  be  mistaken.  There  were  actually 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  something — a  note  of  clear 
sincerity  in  her  voice — moved  him  strangely. 
Startled  at  the  effect,  he  answered  quickly  in  a 
lighter  tone: 

“  I  did  a  bit  of  coaching  at  Oxford,  but  I  reckon 
you  my  star  pupil.  You’re  going  to  France,  I  hear. 
When  you  come  back,  you’ll  have  to  coach  me  in 
French.  That’ll  be  a  quid  pro  quo ,  which  is  law 
and  Latin  both.” 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?”  she  asked. 

“  In  this  case,”  he  replied,  “  it  would  mean  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.” 

The  smile  came  back. 

“  No  marks  at  all,”  she  said,  “  for  that  translation.” 

Miss  Elviston  had  insisted  on  a  short  visit,  so  the 
dummy  bridge  had  to  be  given  up.  At  tea-time, 
they  discussed  the  French  school.  Madame  Berger 
had  written  offering  to  make  room  for  a  friend  of 
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Mrs.  Templeton;  and  had  advised  her  coming  at 
once. 

“  That’ll  suit  Aunt  Clara,  down  to  the  ground,” 
said  Julia.  “  She’s  in  a  perfect  fever  to  get  rid 
of  me.” 

”  She’s  afraid  you’ll  want  to  teach  her  Latin,” 
suggested  Denis. 

“  She  says  sixteen’s  an  intolerable  age,”  answered 
Julia. 

“  Six  months  is  worse,”  said  Denis  consolingly. 

When  good-bye  had  to  be  said,  Julia  looked  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

“  I  must  say  it  again.  Thank  you,  both  of  you, 
so  very  much.  I  do  wish  I  could  do  something  to 
repay  you.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  drew  the  girl  to  her  and  kissed 
her  warmly. 

“  That’s  the  best  payment,”  she  said. 

”  There’s  something  in  that,”  remarked  Denis. 
“  When  I  was  coaching  you,  you  were  in  short  frocks. 
When  you  come  back  you’ll  be  a  grand  young  lady. 
I  think  she  might  take  this  golden  opportunity  and 
give  me  one,  don’t  you  ?” 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Templeton,  who  smiled.  And 
Julia,  without  a  trace  of  embarrassment,  held  up 
her  face.  In  fact  it  was  Denis  who  flushed. 

“  And  now,  Denis,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  when  they 
went  back  to  the  library,  which  to  both  of  them 
seemed  strangely  empty,  “  that’s  one  job  finished. 
Do  you  feel  inclined  to  tackle  another  ?” 

”  The  same  kind  of  job  ?” 

“  No — and  yes.  There's  a  little  settlement  place 
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in  Walworth  —  where  Mrs.  Nugent  works — you 
remember  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  her.” 

“  Well,  there  are  boys  and  girls,  and  young  men 
and  young  women.  They  want  help  very  badly 
just  now,  especially  for  the  young  men.  Could  you 
spare  one  night  a  week  just  for  a  bit  ?” 

“  Once  a  week  for  a  bit,  doesn’t  sound  very 
terrible,”  said  Denis,  “  and  I  owe  you  something 
for  the  first  job.  That’s  been  a  real  pleasure.  Fix 
your  night  and  I’ll  have  a  try.  Any  Latin  to  be 
taught  ?” 

“  Greek  too,  I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  answered  Mrs. 
Templeton.  “  Thank  you,  Denis.  You’re  a  real 
help.” 


BOOK  II 


I 

The  Walworth  road  is  an  important,  but  not  an 
exhilarating  thoroughfare.  Compared,  however, 
with  some  of  the  streets  that  run  at  right  angles  to, 
or  parallel  with  it,  it  is  both  gay  and  impressive. 
Tagg  Street,  for  instance,  is  narrow,  dirty,  and 
depressing.  The  houses  are  all  built  after  one 
pattern,  with  this  exception,  that  on  the  north  side 
they  are  two  storeys  high;  on  the  south,  three.  In 
other  respects  they  might  have  been  built  under 
an  Act  of  Uniformity.  They  are  all  shabby;  there 
is  not  one  that  could  fairly  be  called  disreputable. 

What  particular  attraction  No.  33,  Tagg  Street 
possessed  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Quarle  is 
an  unsolved  mystery,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
coming  there  from  the  church  door,  they  brought 
up  in  the  same  ground-floor  and  basement  a  family 
of  three  girls  and  four  boys,  of  whom,  however,  the 
second  girl  and  the  third  boy  died  very  young, 
leaving  a  survivor  between  them,  with  a  gap  above 
and  below  him. 

From  the  fact  of  this  long  and  regular  tenancy  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Quarle  was  in  good  work. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  are 
“  never  out.”  Not  that  he  kept  his  places  for  an 
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inordinate  length  of  time — his  temper  was  too  un¬ 
certain  and  his  tongue  too  ready  for  that— but  he 
was  an  exceptionally  good  workman,  quicker  than 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  unusually  resourceful,  and 
capable,  on  an  emergency,  of  working  long  hours 
at  a  stretch.  As  a  young  man  he  had  been  very 
popular  both  with  his  own  sex  and  with  the  other ; 
good  at  games,  good  at  a  song,  good  also — unfor¬ 
tunately — at  a  glass.  The  glasses  had  proved  the 
lean  kine  that  had  swallowed  the  others,  and  by  the 
time  the  second  boy,  Hugh,  was  in  the  fifth  stand¬ 
ard  at  school,  his  father's  drinking  bouts  were 
frequent  episodes  in  the  family  life.  He  was  a  tall, 
big-made  man,  and  had  once  been  good-looking 
after  a  florid,  showy  fashion.  Drink,  however,  had 
coarsened  his  features  and  skin,  and  his  ordinary 
appearance  was  anything  but  prepossessing.  At  the 
King’s  Head,  nearly  opposite,  he  was  an  authority 
on  politics,  and  his  hatred  of  the  liberals  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  Tariff  Reform  had  more  than  once  involved 
him  in  not  very  heroic  fights. 

His  wife  was  a  great  contrast  to  him  in  many  ways. 
She  was  a  fresh-looking  country  girl  in  “  good  ” 
service  when  he  married  her,  and  she  and  her  friends 
thought  she  was  doing  uncommonly  well  for  herself. 
In  her  own  way  she  was  as  showy  and  as  capable 
as  he,  but  the  difference  between  them  began  to 
show  as  youth  wore  away,  and  the  realities  and 
difficulties  of  life  had  to  be  faced.  As  the  essential 
poverty  and  weakness  of  his  nature  revealed  itself, 
she  fought  strenuously  and  persistently  against  the 
accumulating  evidence,  and  when  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  realize  what  manner  of  man  he  really  was, 
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she  turned  to  her  children  and  spent  on  them  her 
energy,  her  cleverness,  her  patience,  and  her  love. 
Her  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  Hetty  and  Joe, 
Flora  and  Dick,  were  all  big,  strong,  good-looking, 
and  high-spirited,  just  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  stock.  As  the  father  deteriorated, 
his  temper,  his  self-respect,  and  his  language  all 
suffered,  and  half  her  time  seemed  to  be  taken  up 
in  standing  between  him  and  his  children.  In  spite 
of  all  her  efforts,  every  year  made  the  situation  more 
difficult.  Hetty,  before  she  was  eighteen,  married 
a  man  not  much  younger  than  her  father,  and  went 
out  to  Canada.  Joe  found  a  berth  at  the  Arsenal. 
Flora  and  Dick  were  always  in  hot  water  at  home, 
and  pretty  often  at  school  as  well. 

The  middle  one  of  the  family,  Hugh,  stood 
apart  from  the  others  in  almost  every  respect. 
He  was  small  and  slight,  dark  and  plain,  very  quiet 
and  reserved.  As  his  mother  said,  he  was  no  trouble 
at  all.  Give  him  a  book,  or  a  magazine,  or  a  toy, 
and  he  would  find  out  a  corner  out  of  everyone  else’s 
way  and  amuse  himself  by  the  hour.  When  he  went 
to  school,  he  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  showed  no  great  aptitude  for  games,  and 
he  did  not  appear  particularly  sharp.  But  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  he  brought  home  a  prize  and  a 
medal,  and  the  teachers  said  to  each  other  that 
there  was  more  in  that  little  Quarle  than  one  would 
think,  to  look  at  him. 

It  was  a  good  start,  and  he  never  looked  back. 
From  standard  to  standard,  he  and  a  certain  Jimmy 
Bale  fought  hard  for  the  first  place;  sometimes 
Jimmy  won,  sometimes  Hugh,  but  they  were  always 
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Then  came  the  scholarship.  Neither  of  the  elder 
Quarles  had  succeeded  in  winning  one,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  prizes,  their  mother  had  no  great  hopes  of 
Hugh.  “  He’s  too  quiet ;  he’s  got  no  go  in  him,”  she 
said,  “  though,”  she  added,  “  if  mooning  over  books 
would  do  it,  he’d  get  a  scholarship  all  right.” 

Perhaps  the  “  mooning  ”  did  tell,  after  all,  for 
Danforth  Street  School  won  only  a  single  scholarship 
that  year,  and  Hugh  was  the  winner,  poor  Jimmy 
being,  on  this  occasion,  left  far  behind.  Mrs.  Quarle 
was  pleased,  but  still  more  astonished. 

“  Fancy  Hugh  getting  the  scholarship  !”  she  said, 
looking  at  him  as  he  sat  at  the  side  table,  his  head 
bent  over  a  book.  “  It’s  a  funny  thing.  He  doesn’t 
take  after  my  side  and  he  doesn’t  take  after  yours.” 

Mr.  Quarle  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  boy. 

“  Doesn’t  he  ?”  he  exclaimed.  “  That’s  all  you 
know.  ’E’s  the  living  image  of  my  young  brother 
Art,  who  died  when  he  was  at  school.  I  caught  the 
likeness  then.  I  wonder  I  never  saw  it  before.” 

With  his  scholarship  Hugh  went  to  the  City  of 
London  School.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  before  long  he  annexed  a  Pro¬ 
bationer’s  scholarship  and  began  his  professional 
training  in  a  Council  School. 


II 

It  was  just  when  Hugh’s  training  was  finished  and 
he  was  waiting  for  an  appointment,  that  the  Quarle 
household  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  its  head.  One  Tuesday 
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night  Mr.  Quarle  in  an  unusually  benignant  temper 
said  to  Hugh: 

“  When  you  get  your  appointment,  you’ll  be 
getting  quite  a  tidy  screw.  What  does  it  run  to  ?” 

“  Ninety,  to  begin  with,”  answered  the  boy,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  his  books. 

“  Think  of  it  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Quarle.  <f  And 
you  not  twenty.  And  steady  rises,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Hugh,  who  wondered  what  his  father 
was  driving  at. 

“  Well,  some  people  ’ave  luck.  My  brother  Art 
would  ’ave  been  just  such  another,  if  he’d  lived. 
’Tisn’t  a  life  I  should  like,  sitting  all  day  in  a  stuffy 
room  with  a  cageful  of  dirty  brats,  but  every  man 
to  his  fancy.  You’ve  never  ’ad  too  much  blood  in 
your  body,  and  it’ll  suit  you  down  to  the  ground. 
And  the  money’s  good — for  what  you  are.  Art  was 
great  on  church — like  you  again.  Church  and  that 
sort  of  thing  and  a  quiet  life  suits  some  people,  and 
it  don’t  suit  others.  I’m  glad  now  I  let  you  ’ave 
your  way.  I  did  think  at  one  time  of  taking  you 
to  go  about  with  me.” 

It  was  less  than  a  week  after  one  of  his  drinking 
bouts.  Usually  they  were  followed  by  a  period  of 
savage  moroseness,  and  both  Hugh  and  his  mother 
were  astonished  at  his  placable  tone. 

They  were  still  more  astonished  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  after  tossing  off  the  last  of  his  supper 
beer,  he  stood  up. 

‘ ‘  Are  you  going  out,  Ben  ?  ’ ’  His  wife  asked. 

Instead  of  asking  what  the  devil  it  mattered  to  her, 
he  answered  quite  pleasantly: 

“  No,  I’m  off  to  bed.  I’ve  got  to  go  out  early 
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to-morrow.  Eve  got  a  job  for  Goodbody  at  Graves¬ 
end.  It  won’t  be  worth  while  coming  back  till  it’s 
done.  I  shan’t  be  back  till  Friday.” 

Goodbody’s  were  rather  big  people,  with  whom, 
to  his  wife’s  knowledge,  he  had  quarrelled  half  a 
dozen  times  at  least.  They  must  have  been  in  a 
tight  corner  to  have  taken  him  on  again. 

Friday  came,  but  no  Mr.  Quarle.  Then  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  and  still  he  was  missing. 

On  Monday,  Mrs.  Quarle  called  at  the  builders’. 
Old  Mr.  Goodbody  shook  his  head. 

“  We  haven’t  employed  your  husband  since  he  left 
us  in  the  lurch  five  years  ago,  or  more.  And  we’ve 
nothing  on  at  Gravesend.” 

Seriously  alarmed,  she  went  round  to  all  the  firms 
she  could  think  of  as  likely  to  employ  Ben.  The 
very  last  was  a  “  little  man  ”  named  Mostyn. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  “  your  husband  finished  a  job 
for  us  on  Tuesday.  We  wanted  him  again  on 
Thursday,  but  he  said  he’d  got  a  big  job  on  that 
would  last  a  fortnight  at  least.” 

But  the  next  day  there  came  a  scrap  of  a  letter 
with  the  Liverpool  post-mark: 

“  Dear  Esther, 

”  I  can’t  stick  england  and  the  dull  life  any 
longer,  so  I’m  off  and  don’t  mean  coming  back.  I 
know  you  don’t  care  for  me,  but  I’ve  found  some¬ 
one  as  does,  and  we’re  going  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
There  are  no  debts,  and  you’ll  find  a  quid  in  my  baccy 
tin  under  the  shag.  Hugh ’ll  be  able  to  keep  things 
going,  and  he  ought  to,  after  all  I’ve  done  for  him. 
Get  a  divors  if  you  can,  for  Fm  not  coming  back. 

“  Ben.” 
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It  was  a  great  shock,  but  more  for  the  disgrace 
than  for  wounded  love.  Indeed  her  love  for  him 
had  died  long  before,  and  the  last  year  or  two  she 
had  become  afraid  of  him,  though  she  despised  her¬ 
self  for  the  weakness.  Only  twice  had  he  struck  her, 
but  both  occasions  had  been  within  the  last  year, 
and  she  felt  that  her  nerve  was  beginning  to  fail. 
But  she  dreaded  the  neighbours’  remarks,  and  she 
felt  curiously  apprehensive  as  to  what  the  children 
would  say  and  think.  As  for  the  neighbours,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  they  had  taken  his  measure 
pretty  correctly.  Of  the  children,  it  was  only  the 
three  at  home  who  counted,  for  Hetty,  the  most 
like  her  father  in  temper  and  disposition,  had  never 
written  a  line,  while  Joe  had  enlisted  and  was  now 
in  India.  Flora,  who  would  soon  be  leaving  school, 
and  Dick,  had  both  been  in  terror  of  their  father,  and 
made  no  secret  of  their  relief  at  his  disappearance. 
It  was  of  Hugh  and  his  attitude  that  Mrs.  Quarle 
now  felt  doubtful.  Of  all  her  children  he  was  the 
one  whom  she  understood  the  least.  He  had  always 
been  so  quiet,  so  little  to  look  at,  with  so  little  to  say 
for  himself,  and  so  unlike  either  of  his  parents,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  school  successes,  she  had  come  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  kind  of  affectionate  contempt — a 
poor,  harmless  little  creature  who  hardly  counted; 
less  a  good  deal  than  Flora  and  Dick,  who  were,  both 
of  them,  big  bouncing  children  with  no  notion  of 
hiding  their  lights  under  a  bushel.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  feeling  of  misgiving  oppressed  her  as 
she  thought  of  him.  A  great  deal,  it  seemed,  would 
now  depend  on  him.  He  would,  indeed,  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  home. 
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It  was  one  of  her  characteristics  that  to  her 
uncertainty  was  intolerable.  On  the  evening  after 
she  received  the  letter  from  her  husband,  she  waited 
till  Flora  and  Dick  had  gone  to  bed.  Then  she 
turned  to  Hugh,  who  was  quietly  working  at  his 
side-table. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said,  “  leave  your  books.  Come 
and  sit  over  there.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

She  pointed  to  the  chair  in  which  Ben  Quarle 
had  usually  sat — a  Windsor  arm-chair.  As  Hugh 
obeyed,  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
former  occupant  struck  her  sharply. 

“You  heard  me  telling  the  children,”  she  began, 
“  that  he  wasn’t  coming  back  !” 

He  nodded. 

“  You’re  a  good  deal  older  than  they  are,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  see  the  letter.  Here  it  is.” 

He  took  it,  and  read  it  through  carefully.  Then  he 
folded  it  and  gave  it  back. 

“  Well  ?”  she  exclaimed  impatiently.  “  What 
do  you  say  to  it  ?” 

“  He  means  it.  He’s  not  coming  back.  We  shall 
have  to  get  on  without  him.” 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  but,  for  the  first  time, 
she  listened  to  him  with  respect,  and  not  merely 
with  tolerance.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  he 
had  thought  the  matter  over  and  had  made  up  his 
mind. 

“  It  won’t  be  easy,”  she  said.  “  There  are  the 
two  children.  Flora  will  be  leaving  school  in  two 
or  three  months,  and  then  she  must  begin  to  earn, 
but  it  won’t  be  much  at  first.  I  must  look  out  for 
work.  And  Dick  can  get  an  evening  job.  And 
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if  you  get  an  appointment  soon,  we  might  be  able 
to  get  along.” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered.  “  I  think  we  can,  and 
without  your  having  to  get  work.  You've  got 
more  than  enough  to  do  already,  at  home.  Why, 
the  mending  keeps  you  up  till  I  don't  know  what 
time.  Couldn’t  Flo  do  some  of  it  ?” 

“  It  would  be  more  trouble  getting  her  to  do  it 
than  doing  it  myself.” 

There  was  no  grumbling  or  bitterness  in  her 
voice.  Indeed,  she  had  meant  to  finish  with  a 
smile  and  a  laugh,  but,  to  her  own  dismay,  she 
found  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  instead. 
So  unused  was  she  to  sympathy  that  the  grave  ten¬ 
derness  with  which  he  spoke  touched  her  pro¬ 
foundly.  And  with  a  keen  pang  of  self-reproach 
she  thought  how  this  was  the  one  of  her  children 
with  whom  she  had  felt  the  least  in  sympathy,  the 
one  to  whom  she  had  shown  the  fewest  signs  of  affec¬ 
tion. 

As  for  him,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her 
shed  tears,  and  the  sight  broke  down  in  a  moment 
his  reserve  and  his  self-control. 

"  Don’t  cry,  Mother,”  he  said,  in  great  distress. 
"  I've  thought  it  all  out,  and  I  believe  we  can  man¬ 
age  quite  well.  I've  been  to  see  Mr.  Langston  at 
Danforth  Street,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  Inspector 
was  there  too.  He  says  I'm  pretty  sure  to  get  an 
appointment  before  the  end  of  the  month.  I've 
got  £5  7s.  6d.  in  my  bank-book.  I  was  going  to 
have  some  new  clothes,  but  I  can  do  quite  com¬ 
fortably  with  what  I’ve  got.  Then  I  thought  we 

might  do  without  the  rooms  downstairs.  If  we 
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could,  it  would  save  us  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
week,  and  my  money  would  come  to  34s.  or  35s.  a 
week.  And  then  I  should  be  getting  more  every 
year,  and  Flo  and  Dick  will  soon  be  earning.  My 
bank  money  will  keep  us  till  I  get  my  place.” 

He  came  across  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  his  hand, 
a  little  timidly,  it  seemed,  on  her  shoulder.  She 
threw  her  arm  round  his  waist,  drew  him  close  to 
her,  and  kissed  him. 

“  You’re  a  dear,  brave,  wise  boy,”  she  said, 
“  and  I’ve  never  understood  you  before.” 


Ill 

The  more  Mrs.  Quarle  considered  Hugh’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  more  did  it  commend  itself  to  her. 
It  seemed,  at  first,  a  terrible  come-down  to  live  on 
a  single  floor,  but  the  absence  of  Ben  made  a  great 
difference,  and  she  soon  had  a  rearrangement  of 
the  rooms  planned  out. 

“  But  I  must  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Pippit,”  she 
said  to  Hugh,  the  next  day.  “  He’ll  be  here  on 
Friday.  I  don’t  know  whether  he’ll  let  us  divide 
the  rooms,  or  what  notice  he’ll  want,  or  whether 
he’ll  put  a  cooking-range  in  the  back  room  that 
would  be  the  kitchen.” 

On  Friday  Mr.  Pippit  appeared  punctually  at 
twelve  o’clock,  very  neat  in  his  person,  and  very 
polite  in  his  manners. 

"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Quarle,”  he  said,  leaning 
his  umbrella  against  the  door,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  rent-book.  ”  Charming  weather,  isn’t 
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it  ?  I've  marked  it  paid  already.  I  know  the 
kind  of  tenant  you  are." 

“  Come  inside,  Mr.  Pippit,  will  you  ?  I  want 
to  have  a  word  with  you  about  the  rooms." 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Quarle,"  he  answered,  but 
he  pursed  his  lips  ever  so  slightly.  Conversation 
about  the  rooms  generally  meant  a  request  for 
time  in  which  to  pay  the  rent.  An  invitation  to 
sit  down  in  the  Windsor  chair  confirmed  his  mis¬ 
givings. 

Mrs.  Quarle  was  not  one  to  beat  about  the 
bush.  She  told  the  story  of  her  husband's  disap¬ 
pearance,  and  then  explained  the  plan  they  had 
formed,,  and  Hugh's  prospects. 

Mr.  Pippit  opened  the  little  black  bag  that  he  in¬ 
variably  carried,  and  took  a  letter  from  a  bundle. 
After  glancing  through  it,  he  folded  it  again  and 
put  it  back. 

"  It’s  a  curious  thing,  Mrs.  Quarle,"  he  re¬ 
marked,  "  that  I've  just  had  an  application  for  a 
basement  floor.  They  want  to  get  in  at  once.  It's 
very  curious,  and  it’s  very  fortunate,  and  I'm 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  accommodate  a  good  tenant 
such  as  you  have  always  been." 

With  regard  to  the  cooking-range,  however,  Mr. 
Pippit  saw  difficulties.  As  the  change  was  to  be 
made  primarily  for  Mrs.  Quarle's  convenience,  he 
thought  she  ought  to  bear  half  the  expense. 

"If  it  rested  with  me,  Mrs.  Quarle,"  he  said, 
"  I  shouldn't  say  a  word.  But  the  landlord  has 
his  own  very  strong  views  as  to  expenditure,  and 
I,  of  course,  am  only  his  mouthpiece." 

Mrs.  Quarle,  however,  also  had  strong  views  on 
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the  subject,  but  eventually  a  compromise  was 
agreed  to,  by  which  she  was  to  choose  the  range 
and  pay  a  third  of  the  cost. 

“  He’s  a  caution,  is  that  Pippit,”  she  said  to 
Hugh  in  the  evening.  “  ’E’s  soft-spoken  enough, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  bargain,  Vs  bad  to  beat. 
Still,  he  didn’t  have  it  all  his  own  way  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

The  new  tenant  was  a  widow,  a  Mrs.  Elsom, 
with  a  daughter,  a  girl  about  seventeen.  They 
moved  in  on  the  Saturday,  and  Mrs.  Quarle  was 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  their  belongings. 

“  They've  come  down  in  the  world,  you  may 
be  sure,”  she  said  at  supper.  “  A  wardrobe  with 
a  mirror,  and  a  piano,  and  one  of  the  carpets  a  bit 
faded,  but  real,  Brussels.  I  went  out  just  as  they 
were  bringing  it  in.” 

“  The  mother  isn’t  much  to  look  at,”  remarked 
Flora,  “  but  the  girl’s  awfully  pretty.  And  she 
knows  how  to  dress  too.” 

A  knock  came  at  the  outer  door.  Mrs.  Quarle 
was  standing  up,  and  she  answered.  Outside,  a 
girl  was  standing  whom  Mrs.  Quarle  recognised  at 
once  as  one  of  the  new-comers.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  her  fairly,  and  she  agreed  with 
Flora — the  girl  was  very  pretty.  She  was  fair¬ 
haired  and  fair-skinned,  with  a  charming  colour; 
her  eyes  were  brown,  very  bright  and  expressive. 

“  I’m  so  sorry  to  trouble  you,”  she  said,  “  but 
do  you  happen  to  have  a  hammer  you  could  lend 
us  ?  We  have  two,  but  we  can’t  find  them — 
everything  is  in  such  an  awful  muddle.” 
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“  Get  the  hammer,  Dick,”  said  Mrs.  Ouarle,  and 
then  turned  back  to  the  girl.  “  Is  there  anything 
else  we  can  do  ?”  she  asked.  “  If  you  want  any¬ 
thing  moved,  Dick  would  help.  He’s  very  strong 
for  a  boy.” 

“  Oh,  if  he  would  !”  exclaimed  the  girl.  “  That 
would  be  kind.  Mother’s  rather  delicate,  and  gets 
tired  soon,  and  some  of  the  things  are  rather  heavy.” 

“  May  I  come  ?”  asked  Flora,  looking  from  her 
mother  to  the  stranger,  “  I’m  stronger  than  Dick.” 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  brother  and  sister  re¬ 
turned,  looking  a  little  tired,  but  in  very  good  temper. 

“That’s  the  sort  of  girl  I  like,”  said  Dick.  “There’s 
no  nonsense  about  her.” 

“  Did  you  notice  that  blue  overall  thing  she  had 
on,  mother  ?”  asked  Flora.  “  She  made  it  herself, 
every  stitch  !  And  so  stylish,  too.” 

All  the  time  Hugh  had  been  sitting  quietly  at  his 
side-table,  apparently  buried  in  his  books.  Now  he 
looked  up. 

“  What  do  you  say  their  name  is  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Elsom,  sleepy-head,”  answered  Flora. 

Mrs.  Quarle  turned  on  her  quickly. 

“If  I  hear  you  speak  to  your  brother  like  that 
again,  I  shall  send  you  to  bed  at  once,”  she  said. 

Flora,  who  was  inclined  to  be  pert,  was  too  much 
astonished  to  protest.  She  and  Dick  had  always 
looked  upon  Hugh  as  safe  and  fair  game.  But  her 
mother’s  voice  meant  “  no  nonsense  ”,  and  she 
promptly  subsided.  Hugh  looked  across  at  her 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

“  It’s  only  a  joke,”  he  said,  “  and  I  think  I  am 
half  asleep.” 
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“  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  joke,”  answered  his 
mother  shortly. 


IV 

Within  a  month  of  his  father’s  disappearance, 
Hugh  received  his  appointment.  It  was  to  a  school 
near  King’s  Cross,  a  locality  which  he  pronounced 
just  far  enough  from  Walworth  to  give  him  a  healthy 
walk.  He  had  passed  the  London  Matriculation, 
and  was  now  working  hard  for  the  Intermediate 
Arts,  though  how  he  was  to  afford  the  fee  was  a 
problem  that  worried  him  terribly.  But  with  all 
his  quietness  and  reserve,  he  was  ambitious,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  read  for  English  Honours. 
His  old  Head  Master  at  Danforth  Street  had  en¬ 
couraged  him  from  the  first,  but  even  he  thought  a 
pass  would  be  quite  good  enough.  Hugh,  however, 
when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind,  was  not  easily 
deterred.  He  planned  his  time  so  as  to  allow  first 
of  all  full  measure  for  his  school  preparation,  and 
then  the  rest  for  the  pass  work.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  about  seven. 
He  now  set  his  alarum  for  half-past  five,  and  the 
time  thus  gained  he  devoted  to  the  English.  Dick, 
who  shared  his  room,  grumbled  at  first,  but  he  was, 
fortunately,  not  a  light  sleeper,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  slumbered  as  peacefully  through  the  spiteful 
performance  as  if  it  had  been  a  lullaby. 

The  family  soon  settled  down  to  the  new  routine 
of  life.  In  spite  of  their  smaller  living-room,  they 
were,  in  most  respects,  more  comfortable  than  when 
Ben  ruled  the  household.  The  only,  or  the  chief, 
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difficulty  arose  from  the  necessity  for  Hugh  to  dress 
“  like  a  gentleman.’ ’  The  long  walks  to  and  from 
school  saved  fares,  but  were  hard  on  boot-leather, 
while  the  dark  tweed  suit,  the  black  felt  hat,  and 
the  white  collars  and  cuffs,  all  had  to  reach  a  certain 
standard.  And  then  there  was  that  dreadful  Uni¬ 
versity  fee,  for  which  a  certain  amount  had  to  be 
put  away  every  week.  It  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well 
that  neither  Flora  nor  Dick  showed  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  to  follow  in  their  brother’s  footsteps.  They 
could  begin  earning  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  in  the  case  of  Flora  that  was  only  a  matter  of 
a  month  or  two. 

One  evening  in  October,  Hugh  was  coming  home 
unusually  late,  the  Head  Master  having  asked  him 
to  stop  and  help  in  re-arranging  the  stock  cupboard. 
He  was  feeling  a  little  out  of  temper,  for  the  work 
seemed  to  him  unnecessary,  and  the  time-table  of 
his  evening  study  would  be  upset.  At  the  corner 
of  Tagg  Street,  an  omnibus  was  pulling  up,  and  a 
girl  dropped  off  very  neatly,  and  turned  down  the 
street  side  by  side  with  him.  He  glanced  at  her 
face  and  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  Janet  Elsom. 
Her  name  had  by  this  time  become  quite  familiar 
to  him,  but  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  her. 
As  their  eyes  met,  she  smiled,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  beauty  of  her  face  arrested  him. 

“  We’re  neighbours,  aren’t  we  ?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,’’  he  answered  awkwardly. 
The  words  sounded  ungracious,  and  he  added: 
“  Yes,  of  course  we  are.  Are  you  comfortable  in 
the  rooms  ?” 

“  It’s  rather  like  living  in  Kensal  Green,  but  the 
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tombs — I  mean  the  rooms — are  all  right  in  them¬ 
selves.  You  used  to  have  them,  didn't  you  ?" 

“  Yes — when  there  were  more  of  us." 

He  thought  she  might  ask  some  further  questions, 
but  she  left  the  subject  at  once. 

“  You're  a  teacher,  aren't  you  ?"  she  asked. 

“  Yes,"  he  answered,  “  in  a  Council  school." 

“  Do  you  like  it  ? " 

“  Sometimes  I  do  and  sometimes  I  don’t." 

“  When  do  you  like  it  ?" 

"  When  I've  got  my  lessons  up  well,  and  the  boys 
are  interested,  it's  fine." 

"  And  when  don’t  you  like  it  ?" 

He  dropped  his  voice,  and  his  face  flushed. 

“  When  I  have  to  go  shabby  and  I  can  see  that 
the  boys  notice  it." 

She  turned  her  face  to  his,  and  her  eyes  were 
glistening  with  quick  sympathy. 

“  Oh  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  “  I  understand.  Thank 
you.  Good  night." 

They  had  reached  No.  33,  and  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile  she  ran  down  the  steps. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sit  up  late  that  night, 
and  so  finish  his  proper  tale  of  work  before  he  went 
to  bed.  It  was  all  in  vain;  do  what  he  would,  his 
thoughts  went  roving  beyond  his  control.  It  was 
his  own  behaviour  that  amazed  him  and  filled  him 
with  an  uneasiness  that  yet,  strange  to  say,  had  in, 
or  with  it,  a  strange  element  of  joy.  He  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be  unusually  reserved  even  with  those  who 
had  the  best  right  to  his  confidence.  As  his  career 
developed,  his  father’s  misconduct  and  desertion  of 
the  family  had  become  for  him  an  exquisitely  painful 
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subject.  Yet  for  some  inscrutable  reason  he  had 
almost  broached  it  to  this  perfect  stranger.  If  she 
had  shown  any  curiosity,  he  felt  sure  that  he  would 
have  satisfied  it.  And  then  why  had  she  said 
"  Thank  you  "?  He  recalled,  a  score  of  times,  the 
exact  tone  of  her  voice.  There  had  been  just  the 
faintest  little  break  on  the  two  words.  “  Thank 
you/’  she  had  said.  For  what  ? 


V 

"  Mr.  Gale  called  this  afternoon,  Hugh/’  said 
Mrs.  Quarle  one  night  at  supper. 

“  Father  Gale,  if  you  please/'  Flora  interjected. 

“  Oh,  well,  Father  Gale,  then.  He  gave  me  a 
rare  talking  to." 

“  What  about  ?"  asked  Hugh  uneasily. 

“  First  about  myself — why  I  don't  go  more 
regularly  to  church  and  to  the  Mothers'  Meeting. 
I  told  him  I  never  seemed  able  to  find  time,  but 
I  had  to  promise  I'd  make  it,  somehow.  Then  he 
began  about  you.  He  said  you  used  to  be  so  regu¬ 
lar,  and  now  you  never  go  near  the  place.  He 
said  you  were  the  only  choir-boy  he’d  been  able 
to  get  to  go  to  confession,  and  it  was  a  great  grief 
to  him  that  you’d  dropped." 

"  'E  tried  it  on  with  me,  but  not  if  I  know  it," 
remarked  Dick.  “  That's  why  I  left  their  choir. 
St.  Andrews'  is  quite  as  good.  A  shilling  a  quarter 
more,  and  not  'alf  the  fines.  That  old  Chambers 
fair  swindles  you." 

“  Be  quiet,  Dick,"  said  his  mother. 


I  don’t 
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like  to  hear  boys  talk  like  that,  and,”  she  added, 
as  his  lips  opened,  “  I  won’t  ’ave  it.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  confession,”  said  Flora.  “  I 
don’t  like  it,  but  I  don’t  see  why  the  girls  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it.  It’s  only  saying  another 
'  Hail,  Mary,’  and  when  it  comes  to  your  sins,  you 
can  always  say  you’ve  been  rude  to  the  clergy.” 

“  Yes,  and  quite  true,  too,  I’ve  no  doubt,” 
answered  Mrs.  Quarle.  ^ 

“  He’s  awfully  nice  to  you  if  you  do  go,”  Flora 
went  on,  “  and  if  you  don’t,  he  gets  ratty.” 

“  What  did  you  tell  him  about  me  ?”  asked  Hugh. 

“  I  said  you  were  getting  busier  and  busier,  and 
hardly  went  out  anywhere.  He  said,  would  you 
come  and  see  him  at  the  Church  House  ?” 

“  Pipes,  and  billiards,  and  boxing,  and  confes¬ 
sion.  I  don’t  think  I  quite  like  the  mixture,” 
answered  Hugh,  with  a  queer  little  smile.  “  I’ll  write 
to  him,  instead;  though  I  wish  he’d  leave  me  alone.” 

“  He’s  a  good  man,  Hugh,”  said  Mrs.  Ouarle,  a 
little  wistfully. 

“  Yes,  he  is,  Mother.  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good, 
but  I  don’t  believe  he  knows  quite  all  he  thinks  he 
does.” 

“  Oh,  hark  at  Solomon  !”  exclaimed  Flora. 

“  Go  off  to  bed  this  minute,”  said  Mrs.  Quarle. 

“No,  please  not,  Mother,”  Hugh  interceded, 
“  or  she’ll  take  it  out  of  me  some  day  when  you’re 
not  here  to  defend  me.” 

Mrs.  Quarle  smiled. 

“  This  once,  then.” 

“  You’re  a  good  man,  Hugh,”  said  Dick  in  an 
audible  whisper. 
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“  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good,”  added  Flora  in 
the  same  tone. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Quarle  suddenly  gave  signs 
of  a  break-down  in  health.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  specific,  but  her  strength  and  spirit  failed. 
She  had  been  so  strong  and  energetic  that  her 
children  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  this  change. 
She  suffered  from  sleeplessness,  and  a  very  little 
exertion  left  her  weak  and  exhausted.  The  doctor 
sent  her  to  a  convalescent  home  in  the  country, 
and  she  came  back  looking  brown,  but  still  without 
the  old  energy.  “  She  must  take  it  very  easy,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  for  the  next  six  months.  Then 
perhaps  she  may  come  round  to  what  she  was,  or 
near  it.” 

This  illness  increased  the  household  expenses. 
A  woman  had  to  come  in  for  a  couple  of  mornings 
to  do  the  roughest  of  the  work.  Flora’s  shopping 
was  very  different  from  her  mother’s;  and  the  gas 
and  coal  items  mounted  up  alarmingly.  There 
were  three  or  four  text-books  that  must  be  got 
somehow,  and  there  were  always  the  weekly  in¬ 
stalments  to  be  set  aside  towards  the  examination 
fee.  No  wonder  Hugh’s  wardrobe  was  a  constant 
difficulty. 

During  the  mother’s  absence,  Mrs.  Elsom  and 
Janet  showed  themselves  very  friendly.  Janet 
was  often  upstairs  in  the  evenings  and  helped  in 
a  score  of  ways.  Flora  worshipped  her,  and  even 
Dick  was  clay  in  her  hands.  And  Hugh — very 
observant,  for  all  his  quietness — noticed  again  and 
again  how,  when  they  were  inclined  to  be  noisy, 
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she  carried  them  off  downstairs — it  might  be  for 
a  game  of  Ludo,  or  out  for  a  walk — leaving  him  to 
his  books  in  peace.  He  seldom  exchanged  more 
than  a  few  trivial  remarks  with  her,  but  gradually, 
almost  imperceptibly,  she  came  to  be  one  of  the 
constant  factors  in  his  life.  He  ceased  to  look 
upon  her  as  a  stranger.  At  first,  though  he  liked 
her,  he  had  felt  her  presence  as  a  disturbing  feature, 
breaking  the  ordinary,  comfortable  routine.  Now 
— if,  as  sometimes  happened,  she  were  otherwise 
occupied — it  was  her  absence  that  disturbed  him. 
He  even  found  himself  fearing  that  when  his  mother 
returned,  Janet’s  visits  might  cease. 

It  was  not  so.  When  Mrs.  Quarle  came  back, 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the  girl’s 
help,  and,  like  everyone  else,  she  soon  felt  the 
charm  of  her  personality. 

“  There’s  something  about  her,  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is,”  she  said.  “  It  isn’t  what  she  says. 
I  don’t  think  it’s  what  she  does,  though  I  admit 
she’s  wonderfully  handy;  it’s  just  the  way  she  has 
with  her.” 


VI 

One  evening,  just  as  Flora  and  Dick  were  finishing 
the  home-work  their  mother  insisted  upon,  a  groan 
came  from  Hugh’s  side-table.  It  was  such  an  un¬ 
usual  sound  that  everyone  looked  up,  including 
Janet,  who  was  doing  some  mending  to  save  Mrs. 
Quarle. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Hugh  ?”  asked  his  mother. 
“  Why,  here’s  this  book  I  thought  I’d  got  such 
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a  bargain  second-hand.  There  are  ten  pages  cut 
out  just  at  the  most  important  part.” 

“  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ?” 

“  Only  a  shilling.  It  serves  me  right — I  ought 
to  have  known  it  couldn’t  be  a  perfect  copy.” 

”  Is  it  an  expensive  book  ?” 

"  About  five  shillings,  I’m  afraid,”  answered  Hugh 
in  tragic  tones.  Everybody’s  using  it.  I  tried 
at  Poole’s,  but  they’d  only  got  a  new  one.” 

Two  nights  afterwards,  Janet  came  in. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said — they  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  calling  one  another  by  their  Christian 
names — "  you  know  that  book  you  were  talking 
about  the  other  night  ?  Well,  there’s  a  place 
where  I  go  sometimes,  not  far  from  here.  They 
have  a  library  where  you  can  sit  and  read,  or  borrow 
the  books.” 

“  Novels,  do  you  mean  ?”  he  asked. 

“  No,  that’s  a  different  library.  They  have 
them  too.  But  these  are  more  like  school-books — 
text-books,  French  and  German,  and  mathematics. 
I  had  a  look  at  them  last  night,  and  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you’d  like  to  see  them.” 

“  Yes,  I  should,”  he  answered.  “  Where  is  it  ?” 

“  Bear  Street — the  other  side  of  the  Walworth 
Road.  It’s  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  here.” 

”  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  ?  A  Free  Library, 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oh  no.  They  call  it  a  Club,  but  it’s  not  like 
the  ordinary  club.  It’s — well,  it’s  just  itself.” 

"  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  a  church  ?”  asked 
Hugh  suspiciously. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  haven’t  seen  a  white 
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tie  or  a  cassock  since  I’ve  been  there.  I  fancy  some 
of  the  members  are  going  in  for  exams.” 

“  What  do  you  do  there  ?’’  inquired  Flora. 

"  I’m  keeping  up  my  French/' 

"  Keeping  it  up  !’’  echoed  Flora. 

“  Yes,"  said  Janet  with  a  smile.  “  I  used  to  be 
pretty  good  at  it,  but  it’s  got  very  rusty.  There’s 
a  Mrs.  Nugent  at  the  Club  who  talks  like  a  native, 
and  she’s  helping  me  a  lot.’’ 

“  And  can  you  take  visitors  ?’’  asked  Hugh. 

"Yes;  I  wrote  down  your  name  in  the  book,  in 
case  you  would  like  to  go.’’ 

“  What  night  could  you  take  me  ?’’ 

“  To-morrow  I’m  free.’’ 

“  All  right.  I’d  like  to  see  the  Club.’’ 

The  next  night  about  eight  they  set  out  together. 
At  first  Hugh  felt  shy  and  awkward,  but  Janet  was 
so  friendly  and  so  natural  that  the  feeling  soon 
passed,  and  he  found  himself  talking  quite  freely. 
He  told  her  about  his  difficulties  at  school  with  a 
Head  who  believed  in  letting  his  assistants  fight 
their  own  battles  independently  of  him.  In  return 
she  told  him — what  he  had  often  tried  to  guess — 
the  nature  of  her  work.  She  worked,  it  appeared, 
at  a  fashionable  photographer’s  in  Regent  Street, 
touching  up  negatives  and  tinting  the  prints. 

“  It’s  poor  money,  for  the  work  and  time,’’  she 
said,  “  but  mother  is  very  particular.  She  never 
can  forget  that  we’ve  been  better  off.  She’s  always 
fretting  and  grieving.  You  know  that  piano  of 
ours.  It’s  a  beauty,  and  she  wouldn’t  part  with  it — 
it  was  a  wedding  present.  But  she  never  touches 
a  note,  though  she  plays  beautifully,  and  if  I 
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open  it,  she  looks  so  miserable,  I  haven’t  the 
heart  to.” 

“  I’ve  often  wondered  why  we  never  heard  it.” 

"  Well,  now  you  know.  Here  we  are.  This  is 
the  Club.” 

Hugh  started.  They  had  been  talking  hard,  and 
it  did  not  seem  anything  like  a  ten  minutes’  walk. 
The  house  before  which  they  had  stopped  was,  as 
usual,  one  of  a  pattern.  It  was  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  Tagg  Street  pattern;  indeed,  Bear  Street 
had  about  it  an  air  of  faded  and  decrepit  respecta¬ 
bility,  as  if  it  too  had  come  down  in  the  world,  and 
heavily.  This  particular  house  looked  brighter 
than  its  neighbours,  for  the  woodwork  had  been 
recently  painted,  the  windows  on  the  first  floor 
boasted  flower-boxes,  and  over  the  door  was  a  large 
gas-lamp  bearing  the  illuminated  inscription — 
“  The  Sunrise  Club.”  Janet  opened  the  door  and 
they  went  in.  Inside,  the  note  of  cheerfulness  was 
maintained.  The  passages  and  rooms  were  well-lit 
and  distempered  soft,  clear  colours.  On  the  ground 
floor  was  a  refreshment-room  where  tea,  cocoa,  soup, 
buns,  and  biscuits  could  be  had.  Next  to  it  was 
a  reading-room  with  morning  and  evening  papers, 
one  or  two  of  the  illustrated  weeklies,  and  a  few  of 
the  magazines.  Upstairs  were  a  games-room,  a 
library,  two  or  three  class-rooms,  and  a  couple  of 
small  sitting-rooms  comfortably  furnished,  for  con¬ 
versation  and  interviews.  Altogether,  the  effect 
was  pleasant  and  homelike.  In  one  of  the  sitting- 
rooms  was  a  piano,  and  when  Janet  and  Hugh  looked 
in  they  found  two  girls  trying  over  a  song. 

“  Oh,  do  come  and  play  this  accompaniment,” 
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one  of  them  cried  out.  “  It’s  too  difficult  for 
me.” 

Janet  nodded. 

"  All  right,”  she  said.  “  I’ll  come  in  a  minute 
or  two.” 

“  lhat  other  girl,”  she  said,  as  they  went  out, 
”  is  one  of  Mrs.  Templeton’s  pets.  She’s  got  a 
wonderful  voice.” 

“  And  who  is  Mrs.  Templeton  ?” 

“  She’s  the  Guardian  Angel,  the  Patron  Saint,  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  the  Club.” 

Hugh’s  forehead  puckered. 

”  I  know  the  sort,  and  I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said. 

”  Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  she’s  not  like 
that.  She’s  a  lady,  and  she’s  clever,  and  she's 
human,  and  she  can’t  help  being  rich.” 

Hugh  was  considering. 

“  Templeton,  Templeton,”  he  repeated;  “  is  she 
tall  and  thin,  with  gold-rimmed  glasses,  and  a  little 
stoop  from  the  neck  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes;  why,  do  you  know  her  ?” 

“  I  believe  she’s  one  of  our  managers  at  Gilbert 
Road,”  he  answered.  “  I  thought  the  name  sounded 
familiar  when  you  first  mentioned  it.  Is  she  often 
here  ?” 

“  She  comes  a  good  deal  in  the  afternoons,  but 
not  often  in  the  evenings.  It’s  chiefly  Committee 
Meetings  and  things  like  that  she  attends.  This  is 
the  library,  and  those  are  the  books  I  thought 
might  be  useful.  Will  you  look  at  them,  while  I 
go  and  try  that  song  ?  I’ll  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes.” 

The  library  was  as  free  from  formality  as  the 
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other  rooms.  There  were  several  bookcases,  and 
each  was  different  from  the  rest.  The  half-dozen 
tables  were  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  One 
triangular  table  fitted  into  a  corner  of  the  room 
and  formed  a  particularly  seductive  retreat. 

Hugh  went  up  to  the  shelves  which  Janet  had 
pointed  out,  and  examined  the  books.  The  first  he 
saw  were  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  University  Cor¬ 
respondence  Series.  He  gave  an  involuntary  little 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  “  Hullo  !” 
he  said  to  himself,  “  there’s  someone  here  who 
knows  what’s  what.  This  really  looks  like  business.” 
He  carried  three  or  four  to  the  nearest  table,  and 
was  soon  deep  in  the  Tutorial  Algebra. 

So  Janet  found  him  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

“  I  was  going  to  apologize  humbly,”  she  said. 
“  They’d  got  quite  a  lot  of  things  they  wanted  to 
try,  and  I’d  no  idea  I’d  been  so  long,  till  I  saw  the 
clock.  But  you  were  so  absorbed  that  you  didn’t 
see  me  or  hear  me,  though  I’ve  been  talking  to  Mrs. 
Nugent  over  there  for  three  or  four  minutes.” 

Hugh  looked  up.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  at 
a  small  table  a  lady  was  sitting,  busily  gumming 
labels  on  a  number  of  new  books.  She  too,  looked 
up,  and  as  her  eyes  met  Hugh’s,  she  nodded  and 
smiled  in  a  friendly  way. 

“  She  saw  me  wake  you  up,  and  your  disappoint¬ 
ment,”  said  Janet  as  she  helped  him  carry  back  the 
books  to  the  bookcase. 

“  She  looks  nice,”  remarked  Hugh  when  they 
were  outside, 

“  She  is  nice — very  nice,  and  as  clever  as  she  is 
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“  How  few  there  were  in  the  library  !”  he  said. 

“  There  were  three  besides  you  and  Mrs.  Nugent. 
Sometimes  every  table  will  be  full,  but  not  often. 
Half  a  dozen’s  about  the  average.  A  lot  of  them 
take  books  home.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  me,  Miss 
Elsom,”  he  said  as  they  reached  Tagg  Street. 

“  Thank  you  for  coming,  Mr.  Quarle,”  she 
answered. 

And  they  both  laughed  as  if  it  were  an  excellent 
joke. 


VII 

Before  a  week  was  over,  Hugh  was  a  member  of 
the  Sunrise  Club.  Half  a  crown  a  quarter  was  the 
modest  subscription,  and  this,  among  other  privileges, 
entitled  you  to  a  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa  every  evening. 
At  first  the  books  were  the  great  attraction.  Then 
there  was  the  quiet  of  the  comfortable  library, 
where  he  found  he  could  work  far  better  than  amid 
the  noise  and  distractions  of  the  room  at  home. 
Then  he  discovered  a  congenial  spirit  in  a  young- 
man  named  Baker,  who  was  going  in  for  the  same 
examination.  Lastly,  he  found  himself  looking 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  walks  to  and 
fro  in  the  company  of  Janet  Elsom. 

Reserved  and  undemonstrative,  he  was  not  really 
shy,  and  certainly  not  awkward.  Absorbed  in  his 
work,  he  would  probably,  if  left  to  himself,  have 
taken  no  step  towards  intimacy  with  her.  But  the 
Club  had  brought  them  together,  and  he  welcomed 
the  friendship  as  a  new  and  delightful  experience. 
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His  ambition — fast  hardening  into  a  determination 
— was  to  move  out  of  his  own  class  into  another 
that  would,  he  felt,  suit  him  better.  He  was  not 
— hitherto,  at  any  rate — tainted  with  snobbery.  He 
felt  no  desire  to  kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  he 
was  climbing.  But  he  knew  that  his  physique 
would  keep  him  in  the  background  as  an  artisan, 
and  that,  if  success  were  to  be  his,  it  would  have  to 
be  won  by  brain  and  not  by  muscle.  There  was, 
too,  something  in  his  temperament  that  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  little  refinements  of  speech  and 
manner  which  flourish  in  the  drawing-room  rather 
than  in  the  parlour  or  the  kitchen.  Gold  was  not 
his  god.  His  ideal  was  not  the  man  of  the  heavy 
money-bags,  but  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

With  such  tastes,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  he  had  not  been  attracted  by  Janet  Elsom. 
Without  the  smallest  trace  of  affectation,  the  re¬ 
finement  which  he  loved  was  manifest  in  her  voice, 
in  her  laugh,  in  her  tactful  ways,  in  her  very  walk 
and  carriage.  And  though  she  knew  no  Latin  or 
algebra  or  geometry,  yet  he  soon  found  that  she 
could  read  French  almost  as  well  as  English,  and 
that  her  knowledge  of  “  good  fiction  ”  was  on  a 
different  plane  from  his  own.  And  so  too,  he  found, 
a  little  later,  was  her  music. 

Gradually,  the  circle  of  his  friends  enlarged. 
There  were  only  about  thirty  senior  members  all 
told,  for  the  idle  and  frivolous  were  not  encouraged. 
All  who  joined  had,  it  was  understood,  some 
definite  aim  before  them  in  the  direction  of  self-im¬ 
provement.  Irresponsible  triflers  did  occasionally 
appear,  but  they  soon  drifted  away  again;  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  club  was  uncongenial  to  them. 
To  Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  invigorating 
and  inspiring.  In  every  one  of  the  members  he 
saw,  if  not  a  friend,  at  any  rate  a  comrade. 

Two  evenings  in  the  week  Mrs.  Nugent  was  on 
duty,  and  on  these  occasions  most  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  the  library  or  in  the  committee-room  on 
the  second  floor.  She  was  a  highly  educated 
woman,  and  what  she  did  not  know  herself  she 
could  generally  find  out  from,  or  through,  her 
husband.  He  had  been  a  high  Wrangler,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  Hugh  was  stranded  in  conic 
sections,  he  was  brought  to  Walworth,  and  soon  had 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  afloat  again. 

“  I  like  that  boy,”  he  said.  "  If  he’d  had  a 
decent  chance  I  believe  he’d  have  been  thundering 
good.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  doesn’t  know,  and 
a  hint  or  two  was  all  he  wanted.  He’ll  pass  his 
exam,  right  enough.” 

When  Hugh  had  been  a  member  for  some  six 
weeks  or  so,  Mrs.  Templeton  paid  one  of  her  evening 
visits  to  the  Club.  There  she  kept  a  little  innocent 
state. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Ouarle,”  said  Mrs.  Nugent,  coming 
into  the  library,  where  he  sat  working  in  his  usual 
place,  “  Mrs.  Templeton  is  upstairs  in  the  com¬ 
mittee-room.  I  told  her  you  were  a  teacher  at 
the  Gilbert  Road  School,  and  it  seems  she  is  a 
manager  there.  She  remembered  your  name  quite 
well.  She  would  so  much  like  to  see  you,  if  you 
would  go  up  to  her.” 

Hugh  went  up,  and  found  Mrs.  Templeton  busy 
at  the  writing-table  with  a  budget  of  letters. 
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“  Come  in,  Mr.  Quarle,”  she  said  graciously,  as 
he  opened  the  door.  “  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you. 
I  understand  you  are  one  of  our  teachers  at  Gilbert 
Road.  When  I  saw  your  name  on  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  it  seemed  familiar  to  me.  Please  sit  down  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  Club,  and  whether 
you  have  any  suggestions  to  make.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  Hugh  sat  down  opposite 
her. 

“  I’m  quite  a  new  member,”  he  answered,  “  but 
I  find  it  a  great  help  already.  There  are  a  lot  of 
books  in  the  library  that  I  wanted,  but  could  not 
afford  to  buy.” 

“  I’m  afraid  there  are  not  many  books  on  teaching. 
I  believe  you  are  the  first  elementary  school  teacher 
to  use  the  library.  I  hope  we  may  have  more.” 

“  The  books  I  meant,”  he  said,  “  are  not  on 
teaching.  They  are  just  the  ordinary  examination 
textbooks.  I  am  working  for  the  Intermediate 
Arts.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  nodded  approvingly. 

“  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I’m  sure  you’ll  find 
a  degree  a  great  help  to  you  in  your  profession. 
Are  you  fond  of  teaching  ?” 

Hugh  thought  for  a  minute  before  answering. 
Then  he  looked  up  with  a  little  confidential  smile. 

“  I  don’t  think  I’m  what  they  call  a  born  teacher. 
Of  course  I  enjoy  it  when  I  can  get  my  class  in¬ 
terested.  When  I  can’t,  it’s  rather  dreadful.  The 
inspectors  say  I’m  too  slow  in  my  manner.  I  was 
always  the  slow  one  at  home.” 

“  Were  you  brought  up  at  an  elementary  school  ?  ” 

“  Yes:  at  Danforth  Street.” 
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”  Did  you  get  a  scholarship  ?” 

“  Yes/' 

“  And  you’ve  passed  the  London  Matric.;  I  don’t 
think  that  looks  like  being  slow.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  that  I’m  stupid.  But  I  can’t 
jump  at  things  as  some  people  can.  And  then  I’m 
no  good  at  games,  and  I  lose  a  lot  through  that. 
The  boys  think  I  take  no  interest  in  what  interests 
them  most  of  all.” 

”  But  you  can  show  interest,  can’t  you,  without 
playing  yourself  ?” 

“  Well,  of  course,  the  boys  think  much  more  of 
a  man  who  can  play.  Still,  I  do  try  and  show  them 
that  I’m  interested.  They’ve  been  trying  to  get 
a  football  for  the  playground  among  themselves, 
and  I’ve  been  the  treasurer.  It’s  a  rare  job  collect¬ 
ing  the  halfpence,  and  sometimes  the  farthings, 
week  by  week.” 

“  I  should  think  so,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  with 
a  smile.  “  Have  they  got  the  football  ?” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.  They’re  not  half-way  towards 
it  yet.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  remain  a  teacher  ?” 

Again  Hugh  paused. 

"  There  it  is,”  he  said  at  last.  “  I  can’t  look  so 
far  ahead.  I  like  study,  and  I  love  books,  and 
books  are  a  teacher’s  tools,  aren’t  they  ?” 

“  Books  and  chalk  and  the  cane;  yes,  I  suppose 
that’s  the  outfit.  And  a  liking  for  children,  and  a 
love  of  teaching — those  are  extras.” 

“  And  hard  to  come  by,  if  you  haven’t  got  them.” 
There  was  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  she  thought 
what  a  pleasant ^  honest  face  it  was. 
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I  hope  we  shall  have  others  at  the  Club  to  do 
what  you  are  doing/'  she  said;  “so  if  there  are  any 
other  books  you  want,  please  put  the  names 
down  in  the  Suggestion  Book — Mrs.  Nugent  has 
it.  Oh  yes,  there's  one  thing  more.  How  much 
have  you  towards  the  football  ?" 

“  About  two  shillings." 

“  And  how  much  does  it  cost  ?" 

“  One  to  last  any  time  would  be  about  seven-and- 
sixpence." 

She  took  out  two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence. 

“  There,"  she  said.  “  Please  get  the  ball,  and 
tell  the  boys  that  a  friend  of  yours  has  given  the 
balance — one,"  she  added,  “  who  likes  study  and 
loves  books." 

Hugh's  face  turned  red  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

“  Oh,  thank  you  very  much  indeed  !"  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  The  boys  will  be  so  delighted.  To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  know  what  it  is  to  be  popular." 

“  I  like  that  teacher-boy,"  said  Mrs.  Templeton 
to  Mrs.  Nugent  as  they  drove  away  from  the  Club. 
“  He's  got  such  a  good,  reliable-looking  face.  It's 
strong  too,  in  a  way.  How  did  you  say  he  came 
into  the  Club  ?" 

“  It  was  that  pretty,  ladylike  girl,  Janet  Elsom, 
who  brought  him.  They  live  in  the  same  house,  I 
believe." 

“  Janet  Elsom  ?  Oh  yes,  I  remember.  She's 
more  than  pretty,  she's  beautiful.  What  sort  of  a 
girl  is  she .?" 

“  She’s  a  dear;  so  good-tempered  and  unselfish. 
She'll  do  anything  for  anybody.  There's  nobody 
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else  in  the  Club  half  as  popular.  You  should  hear 
her  playing  the  accompaniments  for  those  who 
think  they  can  sing.  She  never  seems  to  get  tired. 
I  always  think  there  must  be  some  story  at  the 
back  of  her.  She  might  have  come  out  of  May- 
fair.” 

“  That’s  just  the  sort  of  impression  she  made 
upon  me,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton. 


VIII 

Mr.  Nugent’s  forecast  proved  correct  but  inade¬ 
quate.  Hugh  not  only  passed  the  Intermediate, 
but  was  actually  placed  in  the  first  class  on  the 
English  Honours  list.  This  was,  of  course,  a  really 
considerable  success,  achieved,  as  it  was,  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts.  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Mrs. 
Nugent  were  delighted,  and  among  the  members 
of  the  Club  he  became  quite  a  hero.  At  school  the 
Head  Master  congratulated  him,  but  without  much 
enthusiasm. 

“  Academic  successes  do  not  make  a  good  teacher, 
Mr.  Quarle,”  he  said.  “  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
I  have  known  couldn’t  read  a  word  of  Latin  or 
French,  and  knew  hardly  any  mathematics  beyond 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.” 

Hugh  had  his  own  opinion,  but  he  had  also  the 
gift  of  silence,  and  he  received  the  implied  criticism 
with  due  submission. 

Three  or  four  weeks  later,  however,  the  Council 
Inspector  came  into  his  room  with  the  Head  Master 
and  congratulated  him  loudly  and  warmly  on  his 
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”  splendid  success.”  The  boys  heard,  and  duly 
noted,  and  even  the  Head  became  enthusiastic. 

”  Yes,”  he  said,  "  we’re  all  proud  of  Mr.  Quarle. 
We  feel  that  he  has  brought  great  honour  to  the 
school.” 

“  All  the  same,”  he  remarked  to  the  Inspector 
when  they  were  back  in  the  hall,  “  he’s  nothing  out 
of  the  way  as  a  teacher.  He  takes  a  lot  of  trouble, 
I  believe,  but  he  doesn’t  get  a  grip  of  the  boys. 
And  then  ” — he  hesitated—”  it’s  a  delicate  matter, 
but  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  shabby  the  poor 
fellow  is.  I  suppose  there  was  a  heavy  fee  to  pay, 
and  I  think  he  must  have  difficulties  at  home. 
There  are  difficulties  abroad  too,  I’m  afraid.  I 
have  heard  that  sometimes  boys — not  our  boys — 
have  made  rude  remarks  to  him  in  the  streets.” 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head. 

”  Ah,  that’s  bad,”  he  said.  “  But  he  must  have 
a  lot  of  grit  in  him.  Those  honours  at  London 
take  some  getting.  And  he  did  it  off  his  own  bat, 
too.  It’s  quite  remarkable.  We  must  keep  our 
eyes  on  him.  He’s  got  some  friends,  that’s  one 
good  thing.  Mrs.  Templeton  spoke  to  me  about 
him.  She  knows  everyone  that’s  worth  knowing. 
By  the  way,  she’s  one  of  your  managers,  that’s 
how  she  knows  him.” 

It  was  quite  true.  An  income  of  thirty-five 
shillings  a  week  is  not  poverty,  but,  where  there 
are  four  persons  to  be  lodged  and  fed  and  clothed, 
it  does  not  leave  much  margin  for  books,  and  fees, 
and  outward  adornments.  Not  only  was  Mrs. 
Quarle  unable  to  earn,  but  the  doctor  had  put  her 
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on  invalid  diet.  She  rebelled,  but  Hugh  insisted. 
Flora  had  left  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an 
artificial  florist,  from  whom  she  received  at  present 
just  about  enough  to  pay  her  fares  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Hugh  had  to  go  shabby. 

Mrs.  Quarle  was  pleased  at  his  success,  but  chiefly 
because  he  was  pleased.  For  herself,  she  could  not 
understand  how  it  could  mean  much  when  it  resulted 
in  no  pecuniary  gain.  But  she  liked  hearing  from 
Janet  of  the  new  position  it  had  given  him  in  the 
Club.  And  she  was  still  more  pleased,  even  if  a 
little  flustered,  when  Mrs.  Templeton  called  in  her 
car,  one  afternoon,  brought  a  basket  of  hot¬ 
house  grapes,  and  spoke  so  warmly  of  Hugh  that 
she  felt  more  than  ever  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which 
of  old  she  had  underrated  him. 

"  There’s  another  of  our  Club  members  lives  here, 
I  think,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  as  she  stood  up  to 
say  good-bye — "Janet  Elsom.  I  wonder  if  she  is 
in.  I  should  like  to  see  her  mother.” 

"  This  is  just  about  the  time  Janet  comes  in 
from  work,”  answered  Mrs.  Quarle.  "  She  generally 
looks  in  here  before  she  goes  downstairs.  I’m 
expecting  her  every  minute.” 

And,  sure  enough,  just  at  that  moment,  Janet 
opened  the  door.  She  gave  a  violent  start  when 
she  saw  the  visitor,  and  a  lovely  colour  flushed  her 
cheek. 

Mrs.  Templeton  smiled  at  her  obvious  astonish¬ 
ment. 

"You  evidently  weren’t  expecting  to  see  me,” 
she  said.  "  I’ve  come  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Quarle 
on  her  son’s  success.  I  wonder  whether  your 
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mother  is  free  and  would  let  me  have  a  word  with 
her  ?” 

Janet  had  quite  recovered  herself. 

“  I  haven’t  been  downstairs  yet,”  she  answered. 
“  I  don’t  know  whether  mother’s  in.  I’ll  go  and 
see.  I  won’t  be  a  moment.” 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  came  back,  looking  a 
little  troubled  but  perfectly  self-possessed. 

“  I’m  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Templeton,”  she  said,  “  but 
poor  mother  has  one  of  her  dreadful  headaches — 
she  simply  can’t  hold  her  head  up  or  bear  the  light. 
She’ll  be  so  sorry  when  she  hears  that  you  have 
been,  and  that  she  couldn’t  see  you.” 

“  Has  she  tried  phenacetin  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton. 

“  Oh  yes,  but  nothing  seems  to  do  the  least  good, 
except  lying  still  and  waiting  for  sleep.  I’m  trying 
to  get  her  to  go  to  a  doctor  about  it.” 

“  I  certainly  should,  if  I  were  she.  Tell  her  how 
sorry  I  was  to  hear  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Elsom  was  a  great  contrast  to  her  daughter 
in  appearance,  and  also,  it  seemed,  in  disposition. 
Spare  and  faded,  she  went  about  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  a  habit  that  gave  her  a  furtive,  stealthy  air. 
Her  very  dress  appeared  to  be  always  of  the  same 
drab,  dusty  hue,  though  a  closer  inspection  showed 
that  it  was  neither  shabby  nor  ill-made.  She  kept 
herself  to  herself  so  rigorously  that,  after  living 
together  in  the  same  house  for  more  than  six  months, 
she  and  Mrs.  Quarle  had  hardly  exchanged  as  many 
words.  Flora  and  Dick,  it  is  true,  often  ran  down 
to  Janet,  but  on  these  occasions  Mrs.  Elsom  soon 
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went  out  of  the  room.  Janet  herself  rarely  spoke 
of  her  mother,  but  when  she  did,  the  note  of  affec¬ 
tion  was  always  present.  “  Poor,  dear  mother ;” 
she  would  say,  “  she’s  had  a  lot  of  trouble/’  Or, 
“  Poor  mother’s  got  one  of  her  bad  turns;  it  makes 
my  heart  ache  to  see  her.”  The  marvel  was  that, 
in  spite  of  such  a  depressing  influence,  the  girl  was 
always  bright  and  cheerful. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  PI  ugh  found  himself 
beginning  to  nod  over  the  lesson  he  was  industriously 
preparing  for  Monday.  “  This’ll  never  do,”  he  said 
to  himself;  “  I’d  better  go  out  and  get  rid  of  the 
cobwebs.”  He  put  on  his  cap  and  went  into  the 
passage.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  hall- 
door,  Mrs.  Elsom  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  base¬ 
ment  stairs. 

“  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Quarle,”  she  said.  “  Can 
you  spare  me  a  minute  downstairs  ?” 

“  Good-afternoon,  Mrs.  Elsom,”  he  answered 
politely.  “  I’ll  come  with  pleasure.” 

Astonished  at  the  invitation,  he  could  only 
imagine  that  there  must  be  some  little  service  she 
required — an  obstinate  window,  perhaps,  that 
wouldn’t  move.  She  led  the  way  into  the  sitting- 
room,  which  looked  terribly  tidy,  and,  shutting  the 
door,  pointed  to  a  chair  and  said: 

“  Won’t  you  sit  down  ?” 

He  sat  down,  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  furniture,  which  looked  strangely  out  of  place. 

“  I  hear  you’ve  been  doing  great  things  at  your 
examination,”  she  said.  “  I  congratulate  you.” 

As  she  spoke,  he  noted  with  surprise  that  her 
voice  and  manner  of  speech  were  those  of  a  lady. 
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“  Thank  you/’  he  ansv/ered.  “  It’s  only  a 
matter  of  working  hard  and  sticking  to  it.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  Oh  no,  it  isn’t.  Life  isn’t  so  simple  as  all  that. 
That’s  what  we  tell  children,  but  we  know  better 
ourselves,  or  ought  to.” 

Beneath  the  even  tone,  his  sensitive  ear  caught 
a  new  note,  a  warm  current  under  ice. 

“  I  don’t  know  about  others,  but  I  think  it’s 
been  like  that  with  me,”  he  replied. 

“  There  are  plenty  who  work  hard,  and  stick  to 
it,  and  fail.  And  it’s  better  not  to  shout  till  you’re 
sure  you’re  out  of  the  wood.” 

“  When  is  one  out  of  the  wood  ?”  he  asked  with 
a  smile. 

“  When  you’re  in  it,  and  under  the  earth,”  she 
answered,  lifting  her  eyes  and  looking  at  him  steadily, 
till  his  own  fell.  Then  she  went  on,  her  voice  cold, 
and  even,  and  tired: 

“  You  may  be  one  of  the  fortunate — there  are 
such,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  And  you  look  to  me 
as  if  you  were  what  people  call  good.  But  if  you’ll 
take  my  advice — and  I’ve  seen  a  good  deal  of  life — 
you’ll  keep  away  from  unlucky  people.  Have  as 
little  to  do  with  them  as  ever  you  can.  Otherwise, 
you’ll  do  yourself  harm,  and  you’ll  do  them  no  good. 
That’s  all  I  wanted  to  say.  How  is  your  mother  ?” 

“  She’s  just  about  the  same,  thank  you,”  Hugh 
answered. 

Mrs.  Elsom  had  stood  up,  evidently  as  a  sign  that 
Hugh  was  to  go.  But,  though  he  felt  bewildered, 
he  so  much  disliked  the  feeling,  that  he  would  not 
take  the  hint. 
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“  I  know  I'm  not  quick  to  catch  things/'  he  said, 
“  and  I  really  don’t  quite  know  what  you  wish  me 
to  do  or  not  to  do.  Do  you  forbid  me  to  be  friendly 
with  Janet  ?” 

“  Forbid  ?”  she  echoed.  "  What’s  the  good  of 
forbidding?  I’ve  given  you  a  piece  of  advice: 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  unlucky  people.  It’s  a 
warning — you  can  take  it  or  not,  as  you  choose. 
Good-bye.” 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Hugh  had  to  accept 
his  dismissal. 


IX 

Hugh  now  spent  three  or  four  evenings  in  the  week 
at  the  Club.  He  and  Janet  were,  both  of  them, 
members  of  the  Committee  which,  with  Mrs.  Nugent 
for  chairman,  managed  its  internal  affairs.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  Debating  Society,  which  met 
once  a  fortnight.  But  most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  library,  working  steadily  for  his  degree. 

Janet  was  a  less  frequent  attendant.  Once  a 
week  she  studied  French  with  Mrs.  Nugent.  She 
was  always  ready  to  play  the  piano  or  accompany 
a  song,  and  when  an  entertainment  was  being  ar¬ 
ranged  she  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions.  Sometimes,  in  the  winter,  there  were  small 
informal  dances,  and  there  too  her  supremacy  was 
unchallenged. 

His  brief  conversation  with  Mrs.  Elsom  left  Hugh 
puzzled  and  perturbed.  Evidently,  she  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  his  friendship  with  Janet.  Evi¬ 
dently,  then,  he  thought,  she  feared  it  might  grow 
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into  something  stronger,  or,  at  any  rate,  warmer 
than  friendship.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  all  the 
customs  and  etiquette  of  “  walking  out,”  he  had 
never  perfected  his  knowledge  by  practice.  It 
seemed  to  him,  as  he  looked  back,  that  he  had  always 
been  too  busy  for  that  kind  of  amusement.  At 
the  Club  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  pairing, 
but  it  was  not  very  obtrusive,  or  the  subject  of  much 
remark.  Very  likely,  he  reflected,  Janet  and  he 
might  be  looked  upon  there  as  a  pair.  She  had 
come  into  his  life  so  quietly  and  gradually  that  he 
had  grown  to  accept  her  as  one  of  its  permanent 
and  essential  features.  Fancy  treating  her  as  a 
stranger — Mr.  Quarle  and  Miss  Elsom  !  No  walks 
together  to  and  from  the  Club ;  no  long,  confidential 
talks.  Why,  she  knew  all  about  his  ambitions — 
how  she  had  encouraged  them  !  She  knew,  too,  of 
his  troubles — the  worries  at  school,  his  anxiety  about 
his  mother’s  health,  even  such  difficulties  as  his 
shabby  clothes.  Reserved,  they  called  him,  and 
they  were  right,  but  with  her  he  was  as  frank  and 
open  as  the  day,  and  found  pleasure  in  making  her 
his  confidante.  How  kind,  and  loyal,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  she  had  been,  too  !  Never  a  word  of  “  lover¬ 
ing” — he  used  the  word  to  himself  contemptuously, 
but  how  could  he  renounce  such  a  friendship  ?  He 
had  a  great  respect  for  a  mother’s  authority,  but  in 
this  case  he  could  not  accept  it  as  final.  Indeed, 
she  had  not  claimed  so  much  for  it  herself.  She 
had  given  him  a  warning,  to  take  or  not  to  take — 
they  were  her  own  words. 

He  went  to  the  Club  that  night  at  the  usual 
time,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  her  footsteps  on  the 
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stairs,  but  he  was  disappointed.  The  way  seemed 
long  and  tedious.  A  dozen  times  he  stopped  and 
looked  behind,  but  always  in  vain. 

He  had  never  found  it  so  hard  to  fix  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  Greek,  which  was  now  his  most  formid¬ 
able  obstacle.  But  at  last  he  succeeded,  and  it  was 
with  a  genuine  start  that  he  looked  up  and  found 
Janet  smiling  down  upon  him. 

'‘What’s  the  time?”  he  exclaimed.  ‘‘Why, 
I  thought  you  weren’t  coming  to-night.” 

”  I  had  some  shopping  to  do  for  Mother.  She 
doesn’t  seem  well  to-night.  What’s  the  matter  ? 
You  look  like  a  boy  let  out  of  school  ten  minutes 
before  time.” 

Indeed,  his  face  did  look  almost  absurdly  happy. 

‘‘You  try  an  hour  and  a  half  of  Greek  grammar,’' 
he  said,  “  and  see  if  you  wouldn’t  be  glad  to  turn 
your  back  on  it.” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  quarter  to  ten,”  she  said,  “  and  I 
must  go  home.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?’ 

“  I’m  coming  too,”  he  answered,  shutting  his  book 
with  a  vicious  slam. 

When  they  went  out  into  Bear  Street  a  light 
drizzle  was  falling. 

“  Oh,  what  a  nuisance  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  never 
brought  my  umbrella.” 

“  But  I  brought  mine.  I  have  to  be  careful 
of  this  handsome  coat.” 

“  Don’t,  Hugh  !”  she  said  quickly,  as  if  she  were 
hurt. 

“  It  wasn’t  bitter,”  he  said  with  a  smile.  “  Things 
aren’t  so  bad  when  you  can  laugh  at  them.” 
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He  opened  the  umbrella  and  offered  it  to  her. 

“  No,  indeed/’  she  said,  “  I’m  not  going  to  let 
you  get  wet.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  must  walk  close,  and  I’ll  hold 
the  brolly.” 

He  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  remark  about  his  coat. 
He  felt  absurdly  cheerful.  Walking  together,  rub¬ 
bing  shoulders  under  the  same  umbrella,  seemed 
a  rare  and  a  fine  adventure.  His  only  fear  was  lest 
the  rain  should  stop. 

"  Janet,”  he  said,  “  your  mother  had  a  talk 
with  me  this  afternoon.” 

“  Did  she  ?  Then  you  may  take  it  as  a  great 
compliment.  There  are  very,  very  few  people  that 
she’d  go  out  of  her  way  to  talk  to.” 

“  As  faf  as  I  could  make  out,  she  wants  us  to 
give  up  being  friends.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  with 
questioning,  troubled  eyes. 

“  Tell  me  what  she  said,  Hugh.” 

“  She  put  it  in  a  curious  way.  She  said,  *  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  unlucky  people,  or  you’ll  do 
yourself  harm  and  them  no  good.’  From  the  way 
she  spoke  I  felt  sure  she  meant  that  she  and  you 
were  the  unlucky  ones,  and  I  asked  her  straight 
out  whether  she  was  forbidding  me  to  be  friends 
with  you.” 

“  What  did  she  say  ?” 

“  She  said  something  about  forbidding  being  no 
use,  and  then  she  repeated,  ‘  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
unlucky  peopled  Then  she  sent  me  off.” 

Janet  looked  down,  and  there  was  silence  be- 
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tween  them  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  she  looked 
up  again. 

“  You’re  quite  right.  She  did  mean  us.  Poor 
mother’s  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  it’s  broken  her. 
I’d  tell  you  all  about  it,  only  she  makes  a  secret  of 
it,  and  it’s  hers,  not  mine.” 

“  Yes,  of  course.  But  I  don’t  see  how  we  can 
give  up  being  friends — you  and  I.” 

“  No,”  she  said  very  quietly,  but  he  fancied  that 
she  came  a  little  closer  to  him.  Then,  after  an¬ 
other  pause,  she  began  again,  speaking  rather 
quickly.  “  I  think  I  can  tell  you  this.  We  used 
to  be  quite  rich.  Elsom  isn’t  our  real  name — it 
was  a  family  name  on  mother’s  side.  Father  lost 
everything — more  than  everything,  because  mother 
gave  up  nearly  all  her  own  property.  She  kept 
just  enough  to  keep  us  two  alive.  She  doesn’t 
know  what’s  become  of  father.  She  thinks  he’s 
dead — she  told  me  so.  After  the  break-up  she  had 
a  terrible  illness  which  has  left  her  as  you  see  her. 
It  all  happened  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child  at 
boarding-school,  but  I  can  remember  her  when  she 
was  bright  and  happy — I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it. 
I  know  that  I  frighten  her  sometimes,  because  I 
remind  her  so  of  father.” 

“  Can  you  remember  him  ?”  Hugh  asked. 

”  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  can,”  she  answered.  “  He 
was  a  tall,  fine  man,  very  kind,  always  in  a  good 
humour,  full  of  jokes.  I  simply  worshipped  him. 
Looking  back  now,  I’m  sure  he  was  very  clever.  I 
always  have  a  feeling  that  he  isn’t  really  dead,  but 
that  some  day  he’ll  turn  up  again;  with  another 
fortune,  I  shouldn't  wonder  !” 
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She  stopped,  and  they  walked  together  in  silence 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  He  was  keenly  interested 
in  what  she  had  been  telling  him,  yet  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  some  feeling,  some  emotion,  vague  but 
powerful,  that  dwarfed  the  mere  interest  almost  into 
insignificance.  A  strange  exhilaration,  an  unintellig¬ 
ible  joy,  filled  his  heart  till  it  warmed  even  to  the 
drab  and  dingy  streets  through  which  they  were 
walking,  and  to  the  homely,  eager,  or  preoccupied, 
faces  that  passed  them.  At  one  point  the  road  was 
being  tinkered,  and  a  little  barricade  of  boards  had 
been  put  up.  Two  lamps — green  and  red — hung 
swaying  from  a  horizontal  pole,  and  two  vivid 
streaks  of  coloured  light  ran  down  the  surface  of  the 
wet,  glistening  roadway.  To  most  eyes  it  would 
have  seemed  a  coarse  and  common  effect,  but  now 
it  arrested  him.  “  Look  !”  he  said,  breaking  the 
silence.  “  Isn’t  that  fine  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  “  it’s  like  a  rainbow.” 

And  they  looked  in  each  other’s  eyes  and  smiled. 

They  walked  down  Tagg  Street  without  another 
word.  When  they  stopped  at  No.  33,  Janet  felt 
his  unsheltered  arm. 

“  Oh,  what  a  shame  !”  she  cried:  “  you’re  dripping 
wet  yourself,  and  you’ve  kept  me  perfectly  dry.” 

"  Of  course  I  have,”  he  answered.  "  Good-night, 
Janet.” 

“  Good-night,  Hugh;  thank  you  so  much.” 

The  sitting-room  was  dark  and  empty,  but  his 
modest  supper  was  on  the  table.  Usually,  he 
wTorked  late  on  Saturdays,  but  to-night  he  found 
it  impossible  to  settle  down  to  Logic  or  Latin  or 
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English.  Looking  at  his  row  of  books,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  Bible  which  he  used  for  preparing  his 
school  lessons.  It  was  a  morocco-bound  copy  of  the 
Revised  Version,  and  had  been  given  him  by  one  of 
his  Sunday-School  teachers.  He  took  it  down  and 
read  the  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf.  Then  he  turned 
the  pages  and  smiled  at  the  thought  that,  in  spite 
of  Sunday-School  and  Church,  he  knew  more  of  the 
TEneid  than  of  the  Old  Testament. 

As  he  was  glancing  from  Book  to  Book,  suddenly 
his  eye  fell  on  a  passage : 

There  are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  concubines, 

And  virgins  without  number. 

My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one  ; 

She  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother ; 

She  is  the  choice  one  of  her  that  bare  her. 

The  daughters  saw  her,  and  called  her  blessed; 

Yea,  the  queens  and  the  concubines,  and  they  praised  her. 

He  read  it  again  and  again.  Then  he  turned  back 
and  read  the  whole  Song  of  Songs  from  the  first  verse 
to  the  last,  twice  over.  Then  he  shut  the  book,  put 
it  carefully  away,  and  lighted  his  candle. 

“  There's  nothing  in  the  Mneid  like  that,"  he  said 
to  himself. 


X 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this,  that  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton  paid  another  of  her  evening  visits  to  the  Club. 
On  her  way  up  to  the  committee-room  she  looked  in 
at  the  library,  and,  as  she  expected,  found  Hugh 
hard  at  work.  She  sat  down  by  his  side  and  began 
to  discuss  with  him  his  prospects  for  the  B.A., 
showing  a  familiarity  with  some  of  the  subjects 
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that  astonished  him  not  a  little.  At  first  they  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  room,  but  soon  one  or 
two  more  came  in. 

"  We’re  breaking  the  silence  rule,”  she  said; 
“  let  us  come  upstairs  and  finish  our  talk.” 

“  I  was  so  pleased,”  she  remarked,  “  to  hear  Mr. 
Tester  speaking  quite  enthusiastically  about  your 
work  at  Gilbert  Road.”  Mr.  Tester  was  the  Head 
Master. 

“  He’s  been  very  pleasant  lately.  I  think  he  was 
pleased  by  the  way  the  Inspector  spoke  about  my 
Intermediate.” 

“  Yes,  he  told  me  about  that.  But  he  says  your 
teaching  and  discipline  have  improved  so  much 
lately.” 

“I’m  glad  he  thinks  so.  I  believe  the  boys  are  a 
bit  quieter.” 

“  Do  you  like  teaching  any  better  than  you  did  ?” 
she  asked. 

“  I  think  I  do,”  he  answered.  “  Now  that  the 
boys  are  more  friendly,  the  work’s  more — more 
human.” 

“  Do  you  find  the  age  of  the  boys,  or  the  subject 
you  are  teaching,  makes  much  difference  ?” 

“  I  think  I  get  on  best  with  the  smaller  boys. 
As  to  the  subject,  there’s  only  one  I  very  much 
dislike  teaching.” 

“  And  which  is  that  ?” 

“  Scripture.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  pricked  up  her  ears.  Religious 
difficulties  always  awakened  her  sympathy  and  her 
keen  interest. 

“  Why  do  you  dislike  teaching  that  ?” 
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He  hesitated. 

“  I  really  hardly  know  myself.  I  think  it  is 
that  my  feelings  have  changed.  I  used  to  believe 
exactly  what  I  was  told/’ 

"  And  now  have  you  ceased  to  believe  ?”  She 
was  not  in  the  least  shocked. 

"  It’s  worse  than  that,”  he  answered:  “  I  seem 
to  have  ceased  to  care.  And  yet,”  he  added,  “  I 
do  care — about  not  caring,  I  mean.” 

”  That's  good,”  she  said.  "  You’ll  find  your  way 
back.  We  almost  all  know  that  state  of  mind. 
As  long  as  you  care  about  not  caring,  you’re  pretty 
safe,  I  think.” 

"  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  doubtfully.  “  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  if  I  could  come  to  the  Bible  and 
the  Church  as  something  fresh  and  new,  or  if  I  were 
to  find  religion  for  myself,  I  should  be  half  mad  with 
joy  at  such  a  discovery.  But  when  I  think  of  the 
Bible  lessons,  and  the  Catechism,  and  the  Collects, 
and  the  Saints’  days,  and  the  choir,  and  the  singing- 
drill,  and  Confirmation,  and  the  Communion,  and 
how  little  it  all  seemed  to  come  to,  and  how  we  boys 
used  to  talk  about  it  all — I  expect  I  was  as  bad  as 
the  rest — I  feel  as  if  there’s  no  such  thing  in  life  as 
hid  treasure.  It’s  all  dug  up  and  put  in  museums, 
and  we  are  driven  in  herds  to  look  at  it,  with  cata¬ 
logues  in  our  hands,  once  a  week.  I  know  the  cata¬ 
logue  by  heart,  and  I’m  tired  of  seeing  the  treasure. 
It  may  be  diamonds  and  sapphires,  but  it  looks 
terribly  like  coloured  glass.” 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Templeton  with 
a  shamefaced  expression  and  an  appealing  little 
smile. 
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“  There  !”  he  said.  “  I’ve  never  said  it  to  anyone 
else,  and  I  dare  say  it’s  great  nonsense.  But  it  isn't 
pretentious  nonsense,  it’s  exactly  how  I  feel,  and 
you  see,  when  I  take  the  scripture  lesson  I  keep 
thinking  that  perhaps  I  may  be  doing  for  my  boys 
just  what  my  vicars  and  curates  did  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  looked  at  the  boy  very  kindly. 

"  I  don’t  think  you  need  be  afraid,”  she  ans¬ 
wered.  “  I  can  quite  imagine  ‘  I-want-to-believe 
being  a  more  effective  teacher  than  ‘  I-do-believe.’ 
And,  depend  upon  it,  there’s  plenty  of  treasure  still 
hidden,  and  you  look  to  me  like  a  treasure-finder.” 

His  eye  lit  up  with  an  expression  that  she  could 
not  read. 

“  I  think  I  did  see  a  gleam,”  he  said,  “  only  a 
few  days  ago.” 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  Mrs.  Templeton 
exclaimed : 

“  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Fewell,  the  Inspector,  is 
coming  to  tea  with  me  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
I’m  sure  he’d  like  to  meet  you  out  of  school,  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  bad  thing  for  you.  Do  you  think 
you  can  come  ?” 

Hugh  flushed,  looked  uncomfortable,  hesitated, 
and  then  pulled  himself  together — all  in  a  few 
seconds.  He  looked  down  at  his  clothes,  and  then 
up  at  her. 

“  I  can’t  go  to  feasts,”  he  said,  “  because  I  haven’t 
got  the  wedding-garments.  These  are  my  best, 
till  the  B.A.’s  over.” 

“  Oh,  you  poor,,  boy  !”  she  exclaimed,  seizing  the 
opportunity  for  which  she  had  been  lying  in  wait, 
“  I  know  how  you  spend  your  money  Now,  look 
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here,  Hugh.  We’ve  had  some  things  sent,  in  case 
we  have  private  theatricals,  or  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  We  shan’t  have  any  theatricals  for  ever  so 
long,  and  if  we  did,  I  don’t  think  these  things 
would  be  of  any  use.  There  are  two  suits,  practically 
new,  and  for  a  shilling  or  two  you  could  have  them 
altered,  if  they  want  it.  Do  take  them.  It  will 
be  the  best  possible  use  they  could  be  put  to.” 

“  What  about  Dr.  Johnson’s  boots  ?”  asked  Hugh, 
who  had  made  a  study  of  the  period. 

“If  he  was  a  bear,  that’s  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  a  goose,”  answered  Mrs.  Templeton,  and 
carried  the  day. 


XI 

As  it  happened,  Hugh  was  able  to  imitate  Dr 
Johnson’s  action  without  laying  himself  open  to 
any  zoological  imputations.  The  very  next  week 
he  found  that  the  annual  rise  in  his  salary  had 
come  into  operation  three  months  sooner  than  he 
expected,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
buying  himself  a  ready-made  suit  and  returning  the 
others. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  was  the  Greek  for  the 
B.A.  The  Ajax  is  strong  meat  for  a  self-taught 
student,  and  the  choruses  drove  him  to  despair. 
When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Templeton,  to  whom,  on  his 
visit  to  Worcester  Lodge,  he  had  confided  his 
trouble,  told  him  that  she  thought  she  could  find 
him  help  at  the  Club,  he  rejoiced  exceedingly. 

Denis  Mowbrey  was  the  help  in  question,  and  a 
very  efficient  help  he  proved.  He  began  b}'  coming 
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once  a  week,  but  when  he  found  that  time  pressed, 
and  that  the  foundations  had  not  been  very  well 
laid,  he  added  a  second  evening,  and  every  now 
and  again  threw  in  a  third.  The  Latin  subject  was 
a  book  of  the  Histories,  and  Hugh  found  Tacitus 
a  great  change  from  the  JEneid,  but  here  too,  Denis’s 
skilful  coaching  smoothed  the  way.  “  He’s  a  fine 
worker,  that  little  teacher  of  yours,”  said  Denis  a 
trifle  condescendingly  to  Mrs.  Templeton,  “  and  he’s 
got  a  rare  good  memory  too.  I  didn’t  know  the 
elementary  schools  turned  out  boys  like  that.” 

“  He’s  very  grateful  to  you,”  she  answered. 
“  He  didn’t  put  it  exactly  like  that,  but  he  said 
in  effect  that  he  didn’t  know  the  public  schools 
turned  out  men  like  you.” 

”  Did  I  speak  patronizingly  ?”  asked  Denis 
,  quickly.  “  I  ought  to  be  kicked  if  I  did.  We’re 
lazy  hounds  compared  to  the  boys  that  have  to  do 
their  lessons  in  kitchens  and  carry  out  parcels 
when  they’ve  done  them.  Your  friend’s  been 
telling  me  about  them,  and  it  made  me  feel  small, 
I  can  assure  you.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  looked  very  pleased.  In  their 
different  ways  Denis  and  Hugh  were  great  favourites 
of  hers — Denis,  of  course,  infinitely  the  more  bril¬ 
liant,  and  on  a  different  social  plane,  but  the  other 
in  his  humbler  position  a  fine  character,  she  felt 
sure.  She  was  immensely  pleased  at  having  found 
Denis  his  niche  at  Bear  Street. 

“You  are  quite  a  hero  at  the  Club,”  she  said. 
“  I  hear  they  are  going  to  have  a  little  play,  after 
all,  and  yon  are  to  be  in  charge.  Is  that  so  ?” 

“  No,”  he  answered.  “  Mrs.  Nugent  is  the  boss, 
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but  she  found  out — I  don’t  know  how — that  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  A.D.C.  at  Oxford,  and  so 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must  stage-manage,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it.” 

“  Have  you  got  any  actors  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are  quite  good, 
or  will  be,  and  there’s  one,  a  girl,  who  promises 
finely.  She  really  might  be  on  the  boards  already. 
She’ll  probably  pull  us  through.  I  tried  to  get 
Quarle  in,  but  he  seemed  quite  frightened,  and 
backed  out  at  once.” 

“  What’s  the  piece  ?” 

“  It’s  a  thing  called  ‘  By  Consent ,’  a  smart  little 
piece  that  takes  under  half  an  hour.  They  said 
that  was  about  the  length  they  wanted.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  “  it’s  exceedingly 
kind  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble,  and  I’m  very 
grateful  to  you.” 

“You  needn’t  be,”  he  answered.  “  I  enjoy 
myself  tremendously.” 

It  was  quite  true.  Denis  did  enjoy  himself 
thoroughly,  especially  on  the  rehearsal  nights.  For 
the  matter  of  that,  almost  every  evening  was 
rehearsal  night  now.  There  was  always  some  part 
to  be  heard  or  some  suggestion  to  be  discussed. 
Hugh’s  work  did  not  suffer — Denis  was  scrupulously 
careful  about  that.  But  after  this  was  over,  he 
often  stopped  late.  Hugh  always  left  before  ten— 
he  knew  that  his  mother  was  fidgety  if  he  were  later. 

It  was  Janet  who  took  the  leading  part.  At  first 
she  had  held  back,  but  Mrs.  Nugent  persuaded  her 
to  try  a  small  part.  The  girl  who  had  been  cast 
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for  the  chief  role  met  with  an  accident,  and  Janet 
was  immediately  put  in  her  place.  After  the  first 
rehearsal  there  was  no  talk  of  any  further  change. 
Everyone  felt  that  with  her  for  the  heroine  the 
little  play  was  a  new  thing. 

"  Do  you  say  she’s  never  done  anything  like  this 
before  ?”  Denis  asked  Mrs.  Nugent. 

“  Not  since  she  was  a  child  at  school.” 

“  Then  it’s  simply  wonderful.  Of  course,  it’s 
rather  a  wooden  part,  but  she  makes  it  alive.  It’s 
a  real  creation.  And  you  can  see  she  enjoys  it 
herself,  which  is  half  the  battle.” 

Denis  was  not  a  great  actor,  even  when  judged 
by  a  modest  amateur  standard,  but  he  had  picked 
up  a  good  many  stage  tips  and  tricks,  and  in  Bear 
Street  his  authority  was  unquestioned.  So  he 
found  himself  spending  almost  as  much  time  in 
coaching  Janet  as  with  Hugh,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  of  his  pupils  admired  him  the  more. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  Denis  knew  more  about 
classics  than  about  acting,  but  certainly  Hugh  was 
the  more  docile  disciple.  In  fact,  Janet  became  the 
exception  to  the  rule  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
stage-manager’s  suggestions.  As  she  began  to  feel 
her  feet,  she  developed  a  healthy  preference  for 
walking  without  assistance.  Hence  arose  a  good 
many  discussions.  Denis  was  much  too  good- 
tempered  to  resent  this  independence.  In  fact,  they 
both  enjoyed  the  little  controversies,  and  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  went  a  little  out  of  their  way  to 
provoke  them. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  before  the  performance 
was  to  take  place,  they  stopped  later  than  usual 
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arguing  over  entries  and  exits.  As  they  came  out 
of  the  Club,  Denis  saw  the  family  car  waiting  for 
him.  It  was  a  cold,  raw  night,  and  Mrs.  Mowbrey 
had  remembered  her  philanthropic  son.  Janet 
looked  back  and  caught  sight  of  the  clock  in  the 
hall. 

“  Half-past  ten  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  Oh  dear,  I 
promised  I  would  be  home  by  the  half.  How  care¬ 
less  of  me  !  Good-night,  Mr.  Mowbrey.  I’m  not 
convinced,  but  I’ll  do  as  you  wish.” 

He  could  tell  by  her  voice,  and  the  expression  of 
her  face,  that  she  was  really  vexed  at  having  over¬ 
stayed  her  time. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  home  ?”  he 
asked. 

“  Ten  minutes  at  least,”  she  said. 

“  The  car  will  do  it  in  three  or  four.  It  was  my 
fault  keeping  you.  Jump  in,  and  we’ll  be  round 
in  no  time.” 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,”  she  began,  but  he  opened 
the  door,  and  the  interior  looked  delightful,  with 
a  little  electric  lamp,  the  evening  paper,  and  a 
book  or  two  on  a  shelf.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  inside.  He  gave  the  man 
the  address  and  her  directions,  and  in  another 
moment  they  were  on  their  way. 

“  What  a  lovely  car  !”  she  exclaimed,  “  and  how 
smoothly  it  runs  !  It  is  kind  of  you  to  take  me.” 

He  turned  towards  her  and  smiled.  She  had 
curled  herself  up  in  the  corner  of  the  big  car,  and 
she  looked  like  a  happy  child.  Certainly,  he 
thought,  she  was  extraordinarily  pretty,  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  the  very  slightest  trace  of  vulgarity. 
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His  taste  was  fastidious;  he  knew  it,  and  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  fact.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  this  South  London  club  girl  that  jarred  upon 
him  in  the  least.  Her  dress  was  very  plain.  The 
bright  colours  and  showy  little  adornments  in  which 
most  of  the  other  girls  delighted  were  conspicuously 
absent,  but  there  was  nothing  about  her  shabby 
or  dowdy.  She  evidently  knew  not  only  how  to 
choose  and  make,  but  also  how  to  wear,  her  clothes, 
and  the  simple  frock  and  jacket  suited  and  set  off 
the  charming  face  and  figure. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  it  does  run  easily.  It’s 
the  family  coach,  and  I’m  not  often  treated  to  a  ride 
m  it. 

“  Will  it  take  you  long  to  get  home  ?"  she  asked. 

“  Forty  minutes  if  Davis  has  had  his  supper; 
thirty  if  he  hasn't.' ’ 

She  laughed,  and  pressed  her  face  against  the 
window. 

“  I  think  he  must  have  gone  without  his  dinner," 
she  said.  “  Why,  we're  almost  at  Tagg  Street." 

“  What  a  pity  !  We  might  have  had  another  go 
at  that  exit  question." 

“  No,"  she  replied.  “  I've  given  in.  I  believe  I 
was  wrong  that  time." 

"  That  makes  me  want  to  think  you  were  right." 

Her  face  lit  up  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

“  Then  I  shall  know  how  to  get  my  way,"  she 
said. 

The  car  stopped  at  33,  and  she  turned  the  handle. 

“  There’s  no  doubt  about  this  exit.  Good-night, 
Mr.  Mowbrey.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 
coming  out  of  your  way." 
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The  little  entertainment  was  a  great  success.  It 
was  held  in  the  reading-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  largest  room  in  the  house.  Seventy  or  eighty 
visitors  managed  to  squeeze  in,  besides  the  members, 
and  the  performance  went  off  without  a  serious 
hitch.  Denis  was  prompter,  but  it  was  only  once 
or  twice  that  his  services  were  required.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  to  his  great  surprise,  it  was 
Janet  who  was  in  difficulties.  She  seemed  so 
cool  and  self-possessed  during  the  rehearsals  that 
he  had  not  realized  the  possibility  of  her  being  in 
trouble,  till  he  suddenly  found  that  she  was  gagging. 
His  self-possession,  and  the  quickness  with  which 
she  caught  the  cue,  saved  the  situation,  but  his 
faith  was  shaken,  and  he  felt  dismal  forebodings 
of  further  trouble.  He  was  wrong.  The  slip  seemed 
to  put  her  on  her  mettle,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  end  she  excelled  all  that  she  had  done  at  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  received  a  tempestuous  recall. 

The  moment  the  final  curtain  was  lowered,  she 
went  up  to  Denis  and  Mrs.  Nugent,  who  were  con¬ 
gratulating  each  other. 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  and  so  ashamed  of  myself  !” 
she  exclaimed.  “  I  can’t  think  what  made  me 
forget  like  that.  I  knew  it  all  perfectly  half  an 
hour  before.  I  suppose  it  was  being  so  anxious  not 
to  forget.” 

“  You  did  splendidly,”  answered  Mrs.  Nugent. 
“  I  don’t  believe  anyone  noticed  the  little  hitch. 
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It  seemed  to  brace  you  up.  You  were  at  your  best 
after  that/' 

“  You  picked  up  the  cue  like  lightning/’  added 
Denis.  '‘No  professional  could  have  done  it  better. 
My  father  wants  to  congratulate  you.” 

He  led  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where 
old  Mr.  Mowbrey,  tall,  hale,  erect,  was  standing 
with  Mrs.  Templeton. 

“  This  is  Miss  Elsom,  father,”  he  said.  “  The 
Evening  Star  of  the  Sunrise  Company.” 

Mr.  Mowbrey  shook  hands  with  her  very  graci¬ 
ously. 

“  You  have  given  us  all  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
my  dear,”  he  said  in  quite  a  fatherly  tone.  “  I 
hear  that  my  son  has  been  coaching  you.  He  ought 
to  be  proud  of  his  pupil.” 

“  I  am,”  Denis  put  in.  “  There’s  another  walk  of 
life  open  to  me,  and  you  must  give  me  a  testimonial.” 

“  We’ll  all  do  that,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton.  “  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  drama  !  What  a  range  !” 

Mr.  Mowbrey  took  from  his  pocket  a  gold-mounted 
fountain-pen,  and  held  it  out  to  Janet. 

“  There,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “  I  want  you  to  keep 
this  as  a  souvenir  of  a  very  pleasant  evening.” 

Janet’s  face  flushed  with  pleasure. 

“  Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  It 
will  remind  me  of  a  good  deal  more  than  that.” 

Just  then  Denis  caught  sight  of  Hugh  Quarle 
standing  alone  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room.  Some¬ 
thing  in  his  attitude  and  in  the  tired  expression  on 
his  face  touched  the  young  man. 

”  Excuse  me  one  moment,”  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Templeton,  and  disappeared. 
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A  minute  or  two  later  he  reappeared  with  Hugh 
in  tow. 

“  Father/'  he  said,  “  I  want  to  introduce  to  you 
another  friend  and  pupil.  This  is  Mr.  Quarle,  who 
got  first-class  honours  at  the  Intermediate,  and  will 
very  soon  take  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree." 

Mr.  Mowbrey  greeted  him  too,  with  great  urbanity. 

“  I  have  often  heard  my  son  speak  of  you," 
he  said,  “  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you. 
You  belong  to  the  teaching  profession,  I  under¬ 
stand  ?" 

“  Yes,"  answered  Hugh,  “  I’m  a  teacher  in  a 
Council  School." 

“  A  very  important  and  responsible  work,"  said 
the  old  gentleman.  “  There  is  none  more  so.  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  are  giving  yourself  so 
thorough  a  preparation  for  it." 

Hugh,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  was  generally  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  conversation,  but  to-night 
he  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  depressed. 

“  I  hope  you  haven’t  been  overdoing  it;  you  look 
run  down,"  said  Mrs.  Templeton. 

The  solicitude  in  her  tone  touched  him,  and  he 
looked  up  with  a  grateful  smile. 

“  Oh  no,"  he  answered.  “  I  expect  it’s  missing 
my  usual  evening’s  work." 

“  There’s  an  appetite  !"  cried  Denis  with  a  shout 
of  laughter. 

When  the  visitors  had  gone,  Janet  saw  Hugh  in 
the  passage  with  his  hat  on. 

“  Oh,  wait  for  me,  Hugh  !"  she  said.  “  I  won’t 
be  a  minute." 
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His  face,  which  was  still  looking  somewhat  woe¬ 
begone,  brightened. 

“  All  right,  I’m  not  in  any  hurry,”  he  answered. 

He  expected  to  find  her  in  very  high  spirits,  but 
instead,  she  seemed  unusually  quiet  and  gentle. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  do  that  kind  of  thing 
again,”  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  were  enjoying  yourself 
famously.  You  looked  as  if  you  were.” 

“  That’s  just  it.  I  did  enjoy  myself — tremend¬ 
ously,  and  now  I’ve  got  to  pay  for  it.” 

“  Do  you  mean  you’re  tired  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  It’s  more  than  that.  It  brought  back  all  that 
I’ve  lost,  and  it’s  made  me  feel  like  poor  Mother.” 

“  Yes,”  he  said  quickly,  “  I  understand.” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  just  the  contrast,”  she  went  on. 
“  When  we  were  acting,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  really 
living  in  Grosvenor  Place,  with  heaps  of  money 
and  people  to  wait  on  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  now  I  know  that  it’s  Tagg  Street  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that,”  he  answered  stoutly.  "  I 
don’t  mean  to  live  in  Tagg  Street  for  ever.” 

“  It’s  different  for  you.  You’re  a  man,  and  you’ve 
got  your  feet  on  the  ladder  that  will  soon  take 
you  out  of  Tagg  Street.  There’s  no  ladder  for  me.” 

“  Your  father  may  come  back  any  day.”  He 
lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

She  gave  a  forlorn  little  laugh. 

“  Ah,  I  told  you,  didn’t  I  ?  Of  course  that’s  all 
moonshine  and  fairy-tales.  It’s  years  ago  now, 
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and  poor  dad’s  gone  under  long  ago.  There  might 
be  a  rich  uncle  or  aunt  knocking  about  somewhere 
or  other,  but  mother’s  cut  herself  off  from  every¬ 
body.  I  shan’t  starve,  -that’s  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Mother  kept  just  enough  for  that.  I 
don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  to-night,  but  oh, 
Hugh,  I  dread  the  sight  of  Tagg  Street  !” 

He  looked  at  her  again.  Her  face  was  white  and 
miserable,  and  yet,  he  thought,  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  Something  stirred  in  his  heart,  a  great  wave 
of  passion  that  in  a  moment  revealed  him  to  him¬ 
self.  He  caught  her  arm  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 

“  Janet  darling,”  he  said,  and  she  started  as  at 
a  strange  voice,  “  I  too  have  been  miserable,  because 
I  wasn’t  sure  of  myself.  But  I  know  now.  I  love 
you,  Janet,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  know 
I’m  a  poor  sort  of  lover,  but  with  you  to  help  me, 
I  shall  do  wonders;  I  shall,  indeed.” 

The  tender  little  smile  on  his  lips  died  as  she 
moved  away  from  him  and  turned  her  face,  sadder 
than  ever,  towards  his.  The  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !”  she  whispered,  “  I  do  love  you — 
but  not  like  that.  You  are  the  kindest,  dearest, 
best  of  friends — you  have  been,  from  the  first.  Let 
us  go  on  so.  I  feel  so  young.  I’m  not  much  more 
than  a  child.  And  then  there’s  Mother.  I  shouldn’t 
dare  to  tell  her,  and  yet  how  could  I  keep  it  from 
her  ?  Oh,  Hugh,  dear  Hugh,  don’t  spoil  our  friend¬ 
ship  !  Let  it  be  as  it  has  been.” 

There  was  something  of  the  frightened  child  in 
her  hurrying  words,  her  voice  broken  every  now  and 
again  by  a  little  catching  sob.  But  it  was  the 
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silent  appeal,  the  pain,  the  fear,  in  her  eyes  that 
moved  him  most.  The  consciousness  of  a  new  man¬ 
hood  just  born  in  him,  and  of  a  new  strength  and 
joy  born  with  it,  filled  him  with  a  new  tenderness 
that  she  recognized,  wondering,  as  he  answered  her. 

"  It  shall  be  just  as  you  wish,  Janet  dear.  From 
to-night  my  happiness  will  be  in  seeing  you  happy. 
If  you  say  friendship,  friendship  it  shall  be.  If 
you  ever  say  anything  else,  I  shall  say  it  too.” 

They  had  reached  Tagg  Street,  which,  fortunately 
for  them,  was  quite  deserted,  and  now  they  stopped 
close  to  No.  33.  She  took  his  hand  in  hers  and 
held  it  for  a  moment.  By  some  strong  effort  she 
seemed  to  recover  calmness  and  self-control. 

“  Thank  you,  Hugh.  You  are  stronger  and  wiser 
and  better  even  than  I  thought  you.  Please  God, 
we  will  always  be  friends,  and  you  must  always 
think  kindly  of  me.  Good-night.” 


XIII 

During  the  last  three  months  before  the  B.A., 
Hugh  worked  ferociously  hard,  so  hard  that  he 
himself  wondered  at  his  own  continued  cheerfulness 
and  good  health.  Perhaps  the  long  daily  tramp  to 
and  from  school  helped  him.  Perhaps  too,  the 
slight,  spare  physique  that  had  earned  him,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  bouncing  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
interesting  reproach  of  delicacy,  may  have  been 
deceptive.  Certainly  it  now  stood  the  exceptional 
strain  wonderfully  well.  This  time,  philosophy  was 
his  honours  subject,  and  here  again  Denis,  with 
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his  Greats  work  still  comparatively  fresh,  was  able 
to  give  him  very  effective  help.  He  helped  in  other 
ways  too.  If  by  any  chance  a  new  book  appeared, 
or  a  new  edition,  that  seemed  likely  to  be  useful, 
there  was  no  need  of  the  Suggestion  Book.  Denis 
was  pretty  sure  to  have  bought  a  copy  for  himself, 
or  to  have  had  one  “  sent  him.”  Mathematics  was 
not  one  of  Denis’s  subjects,  but  Mr.  Nugent  offered 
to  keep  an  eye  on  this  department,  only  he  protested 
against  the  journey  to  Walworth;  so,  at  intervals, 
Hugh  was  carried  off  to  Kensington  and  made  to 
eat  his  dinner  at  the  flat  as  a  preliminary  to  work. 

“  It’s  doing  the  boy  good,”  said  Mr.  Nugent  to 
his  wife  after  the  second  of  these  visits.  “  He  was 
twice  as  easy  to-night.  He’s  got  the  best  part  of 
a  gentleman  already,  he’s  so  simple  and  unaffected. 
He  really  grows  upon  one.  I  should  be  dreadfully 
disappointed  if  he  were  to  fail  at  his  exam.  But 
there’s  no  fear  of  that.” 

Again  Mr.  Nugent  proved  a  true  prophet.  Hugh 
passed  in  the  first  class,  though  the  Ajax  paper  gave 
him  some  anxious  moments.  But  his  triumph  came 
in  the  honours.  Here  he  improved  upon  his  Inter¬ 
mediate  record  by  carrying  off  the  scholarship. 
This  second  success  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  referred  to  in  the  educational  organs, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  one  or  two  paragraphs  in 
the  daily  press.  Mr.  Tester  grew  quite  dithyrambic 
in  his  praises,  and  the  Inspector  repeated  his  visit 
to  his  class-room  and  advised  him  to  try  at  the  first 
opportunity  for  an  appointment  in  a  Council 
Secondary  School.  The  scholarship  money  formed 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  income  that  was  already 
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over  £100,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  found  himself 
able  to  save.  For  weeks,  his  mother  could  talk  of 
nothing  else,  but  Mrs.  Elsom,  meeting  him  at  the 
door  one  evening,  congratulated  him  coldly,  and 
then  added,  “  If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Quarle,  I  should 
move  away  from  here  as  soon  as  possible.” 

As  for  Janet,  her  congratulations,  which  were 
the  sweetest  of  all  to  him,  were  hearty  and  fervent. 
Their  relations  towards  each  other  had  slipped  back 
to  the  old  frank  and  easy  friendship.  If  there  were 
any  difference  it  was  on  her  part — her  voice  and 
manner  when  they  were  together  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  little  gentler  than  of  old. 

Soon  after  the  result  was  known,  Hugh  applied 
for,  and  obtained,  work  at  the  evening  classes  of 
the  Danforth  Street  School,  where  he  had  been 
educated.  This  meant  another  addition  to  the 
income,  but  it  also  meant  less  time  for  private  study, 
and  fewer  evenings  at  the  Club. 

Another  change  was  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  Denis’s  help.  It  was  Hugh’s  intention 
to  try  for  his  M.A.  in  philosophy,  but  he  meant  to 
allow  himself  plenty  of  time,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  rely  on  his  own  reading. 

Mrs.  Templeton  had  been  afraid  that  now  his 
specific  task  was  accomplished,  Denis  might  desert 
the  Club,  but,  to  her  delight,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  remaining.  Poor  Mr.  Baker  had  for  the 
second  time  made  a  mess  of  the  Intermediate,  and 
Denis  declared  that  he  would  get  him  through,  or 
perish  with  him  in  the  attempt.  English  was  the 
subject  in  which  his  new  pupil  had  failed,  and  Mrs. 
Nugent  suggested  that  Denis  should  take  a  class 
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in  some  of  the  English  subjects.  Six  names  were 
put  down  at  once,  and  Janet’s  was  the  first.  The 
class  was  held  on  Mondays — Thursday  was  Denis’s 
other  Club  evening,  and  then,  while  keeping  an 
eye  on  Baker’s  work,  he  generally  managed  to  take 
some  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  Club. 

At  the  time  these  new  arrangements  were  made, 
Mrs.  Nugent  and  Mrs.  Templeton  were  busy  over 
an  annotated  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Club 
libraries.  All  the  books  had  been  taken  down  from 
the  shelves,  examined,  and  replaced.  This  had 
involved  a  good  deal  of  drudgery,  and  the  brunt  of 
it  had  fallen  upon  Janet,  who  had  volunteered  to 
act  as  their  assistant. 

And  now,  just  as  the  proofs  were  coming  in  from 
the  printers,  Mrs.  Nugent  fell  a  victim  to  influenza, 
while  Mrs.  Templeton  was  taking  a  holiday  in  the 
South  of  France.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done.  Denis  had  to  take  Mrs.  Nugent’s  place. 

Now  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  catalogue  is  a 
niggling,  disagreeable  job,  and  Denis  would  have 
found  it  almost  insupportable  but  for  the  help 
which  Janet  was  able  to  afford.  She  knew  all  the 
books,  and  if  there  were  any  question  as  to  name, 
or  date,  or  edition,  she  could  tell  in  a  moment  where 
the  volume  was  to  be  found.  And  as  time  pressed, 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  Denis  came  down  on  Wednes¬ 
days  as  well.  And  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  he  found  those  evenings  uncommonly  pleasant. 

On  these  occasions  he  sat  upstairs  in  the  com¬ 
mittee-room.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
convenient  to  have  done  the  work  in  the  library, 
where  the  books  were,  but  that  would  have  involved 
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a  continual  breach  of  the  silence  regulation,  and 
this,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

By  the  second  Wednesday  the  work  was  nearly 
done.  Denis  looked  at  his  watch. 

“  A  quarter  to  ten  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  That's 
leaving  time,  isn’t  it,  for  you  ?  Half  an  hour  more 
would  just  about  finish  the  business.” 

“  I'll  wait  then,”  she  said.  “  It's  only  for  once." 

“  It's  selfish  of  me  to  let  you,  but  it  makes  all 
the  difference  if  you're  here.” 

"You  say  that  to  please  me — and  it  does  please 
me,”  she  finished,  with  a  smile. 

"  You’re  as  honest  as  I  am,”  he  said.  "  I  was 
speaking  the  bare  truth.  Now  let’s  see — Words¬ 
worth,  Dorothy:  'Journals.’  That’s  not  right,  is 
it  ?  It  should  be  ‘  Journal,’  shouldn’t  it  ?” 

“  No,  I  feel  sure  it’s  ‘  Journals,’  but  I’ll  go  and 
see.” 

"  I’ll  bet  you  a  pound  of  chocolate  to  those  violets 
that  it’s  ‘  Journal.’  ” 

The  violets  were  a  little  bunch  that  Hugh  had 
given  her  before  going  out  to  his  night-school. 

In  a  minute  she  came  back  laughing,  with  the 
book  in  her  hand. 

“  Look  !"  she  said.  The  word  was  *  Journals.’ 

"  Done  again  !”  he  cried.  "  I  must  give  up  bet¬ 
ting.  Now  are  these  other  Wordsworth  entries 
right  ?  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it,  after  that." 

She  looked  over  them  carefully. 

“  Yes,  they’re  all  right." 

In  twenty  minutes  the  work  was  done.  Janet 
put  on  her  jacket  and  hat,  and  Denis  took  down  his 
overcoat.  He  put  his  hand  into  one  of  the  pockets 
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and  drew  out  a  small  square  parcel,  which  he  laid 
on  the  table  in  front  of  her. 

“  That’s  my  forfeit,”  he  said — “  the  chocolate.” 

“  Oh  no  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  That  was  only  a 
joke.” 

"  So’s  this.  But  if  I’d  won,  I  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  having  those  violets.” 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  she  un¬ 
fastened  the  little  bunch  from  her  breast  and  gave 
it  to  him. 

“  I’ve  no  right  to  them,  but  I  can’t  give  them 
back,”  he  said,  as  he  pinned  them  in  his  button¬ 
hole.  “  They  do  smell  sweet,”  he  added. 

She  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met.  A  deep  flush 
tinged  her  cheeks,  a  colour  so  lovely  that  he  could 
not  turn  his  eyes  away.  He  remembered  with  a 
pang  of  regret  that  this  was  the  last  evening  of 
their  collaboration. 

“  I’m  going  your  way  to-night,  if  you  don’t 
mind,”  he  said,  as  they  stepped  out  into  Bear 
Street.  “  They  haven’t  sent  the  pram  for  me  to¬ 
night,  so  I’m  trying  a  new  route.” 

She  was  glad  indeed  that  they  hadn’t.  To  her 
there  was  something  tragic  in  the  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  more  pleasant  evenings  together 
in  the  committee-room.  She  had  been  dreading 
the  good-bye  and  the  lonely  walk  home.  “  Ten 
minutes’  more  happiness,”  she  thought,  and  her  eyes 
began  to  dance. 

“  I  don’t  like  taking  these,”  she  said,  holding  out 
the  box  of  chocolates.  “  Am  I  not  taking  them 
away  from  someone  else  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  no,”  he  answered.  "  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  going  to  send  them  abroad  to  another 
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pupil  of  mine,  but  I  can  get  a  box  for  her  to-morrow, 
so  she  won’t  be  any  the  worse  off.” 

"  I  don’t  wonder  you’re  a  popular  teacher,”  she 
said. 

“  Oh  no  !  It’s  just  the  opposite.  Chocolate, 
for  a  teacher,  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  It’s 
conscience  making  atonement.  I  ought  to  give 
boxes  to  all  the  English  class.” 

”  On  the  ear,  you  mean.  Yes,  we  are  a  lazy  lot. 
I  always  wonder  you  have  patience  with  us.  I 
can’t  think  how  you  can  give  up  your  evenings  and 
come  half  across  London  for  a  little  Club  like  ours.” 

Again  she  looked  up,  and  Denis  read  in  her  eyes 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  and — something  else  per¬ 
haps,  that  set  his  blood  tingling.  He  slipped  his 
hand  in  her  arm,  just,  she  remembered,  as  Hugh 
had  done. 

“  My  dear  Janet,”  he  said,  “  I  love  coming.  I 
should  miss — the  Club,  dreadfully.” 

He  had  made  a  little  involuntary  pause,  and  she 
noted  it. 

"  We  should  miss  you  more  than  dreadfully,”  she 
answered.  “  You  should  hear  Hugh  and  Will 
Baker  !” 

“  Ah,  Hugh  !”  said  Denis,  with  a  quick  change  of 
voice,  drawing  his  hand  from  her  arm.  “  He’s 
fine,  is  Hugh.  I  believe  he’ll  be  one  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  before  he’s  done.  He’s  strong,  too.” 

Janet’s  voice  changed  too. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  he  is — very  strong.” 

“  Is  this  your  turning  ?”  he  asked,  as  she  stopped 
at  Tagg  Street. 

“  Yes — it  doesn’t  look  very  cheerful.” 

It  did  not.  Something  seemed  to  have  gone 
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wrong  with  the  gas.  Even  the  King’s  Head  gave 
forth  only  a  feeble  radiance. 

“  It  looks  a  bit  dark,”  he  said.  "  I’d  better  see 
you  home.” 

She  laughed  a  little  bitterly. 

“  Oh  no  !  I’m  quite  accustomed  to  it.  I  should 
have  to  lead  you  there,  and  bring  you  back  again. 
Good-night,  and  thank  you  for  the  chocolates.” 

“  Good-night,  and  thank  you  for  the  violets,”  he 
answered. 

“  Don’t  thank  me  !”  she  exclaimed,  and  hurried 
off  into  the  darkness. 


XIV 

Denis  was,  in  ordinary  life,  a  very  level-headed 
young  man,  and  before  he  reached  home  that  night 
his  common  sense  had  returned,  and  was  beginning 
to  make  him  profoundly  uncomfortable.  And  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  rang  up  an  old  ally — Good  Principle — 
and,  between  the  two,  Denis  spent  the  worst  night  he 
could  remember  since  his  college  days.  Like  many 
men  who  enjoy  a  reputation  for  unusual,  modesty, 
he  had  secretly  an  excellent  conceit  of  himself 
a  conceit  all  the  stronger  because  its  outward 
expression  was  so  rigorously  suppressed.  He  could 
advertise  his  weaknesses  because,  in  his  heart,  he 
was  so  confident  that  they  had  no  existence.  And 
now  he  was  possessed  by  a  horrible  fear  that  he  had 
been  behaving  perilously  like  a  blackguard,  as  well 
as  certainly  like  a  fool.  He  recognised,  almost 
with  a  physical  shiver,  that  he  had  been  on  the  very 
brink  of  committing  himself  hopelessly.  He  knew, 
from  his  own  experience,  of  cases  in  which  what 
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seemed  a  mere  momentary  indiscretion  had  wrecked 
a  life.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  angry  self-re¬ 
proaches,  the  thought  of  Janet’s  face  uplifted  to 
his,  as  she  gave  him  the  flowers,  still  haunted  him. 
And  yet,  he  told  himself  over  and  over  again,  the 
girl  must  be  nothing  to  him,  and  he  to  her.  Mar¬ 
riage  was  out  of  the  question,  and  any  other  inti¬ 
mate  relation  unthinkable. 

The  difficulty  was  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
line  he  should  take  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
absence  of  Mrs.  Nugent  and  Mrs.  Templeton  made 
his  own  attendance  indispensable — he  was  due  at 
the  Club  the  very  next  evening,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  there  was  that  English  class  of  which  Janet 
was  one  of  the  most  regular  members.  His  faith 
in  his  own  good  sense  and  self-control  had  received 
a  rude  shock,  yet  it  was  to  these  qualities  he  must 
look  for  deliverance. 

He  determined  that  he  would  go  down  on  his 
regular  nights  and  let  his  conduct  depend — in  part, 
at  any  rate— -on  Janet's  behaviour. 

On  Thursday  she  was  not  there,  and  the  whole 
place  seemed  empty,  and  colourless,  and  utterly 
uninteresting.  He  had  never  before  realised  what 
an  utter  fool  poor  Mr.  Baker  was.  His  eye  was  on 
the  door  the  whole  evening,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and 
he  left  half  an  hour  before  his  usual  time. 

Monday  came,  but  no  Janet.  On  Thursday 
Mrs.  Nugent  returned,  and  Janet  re-appeared. 
Denis,  however,  was  busily  engaged,  first  with  Baker 
and  afterwards  with  Mrs.  Nugent,  and  he  only  saw 
her  at  a  distance.  On  the  following  Monday  she 
was  in  her  place  at  the  English  class.  At  first  he 
would  not  look  at  her.  It  was  his  practice  to  ask 
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questions  on  the  work  of  the  previous  lesson,  and 
her  absence  the  week  before  excused  him  from  the 
necessity  of  speaking  to  her.  But  he  felt  that  to 
pass  her  over  without  a  word  might  excite  remark 
and  hurt  her  feelings.  So  when  her  turn  came, 
he  looked  full  at  her  and  said  in  as  quiet  and  matter- 
of-fact  tone  as  he  could  manage : 

“  Miss  Elsom - Oh,  I  think  you  were  not  here 

last  week.” 

She  met  his  eyes  without  any  sign  of  discom¬ 
posure  . 

“  No,”  she  said,  “  I  couldn’t  come.” 

When  the  class  was  over  and  the  members  were 
leaving  the  room,  she  came  up  to  his  table  and  said : 

“  I’m  so  sorry  I  couldn’t  come  last  week.  Mother 
had  a  bad  turn,  and  I  had  to  stay  with  her.” 

“  I  hope  she’s  better  now,”  he  said. 

“  Oh  yes,  thank  you.  She’s  quite  right  now.” 

Another  girl  was  waiting  to  ask  a  question,  and 
Janet  passed  on. 

Denis  felt  immensely  relieved.  He  had  evidently, 
he  told  himself,  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the 
whole  affair  quite  ridiculously.  She  really  was  a 
charming  girl,  and  as  sensible  as  she  was  charming. 
She  had  certainly  kept  her  head  much  better  than 
he  had,  and  he  felt  grateful  to  her.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  find  that  no  mischief  had  been  done. 

It  was  raining  that  night  when  he  left  the  club. 
In  the  lobby  a  girl  stood,  putting  up  an  umbrella, 
with  her  back  to  him.  She  turned,  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  Janet.  They  went  out  together.  For¬ 
tunately,  she  knew  that  his  way  lay  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  hers. 

“  I  did  enjoy  those  chocolates,”  she  said,  and  the 
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smile  on  her  lips  seemed  to  him  to  have  in  it  some¬ 
thing  hesitating,  appealing,  as  if  it  were  whispering 
a  question. 

But  he  was  on  his  guard,  though  he  felt  his 
resolution  shaken.  He  tried  hard  to  make  his 
voice  sound  indifferent. 

“  I’m  so  glad,”  he  answered.  “You  deserved  to 
win  them.” 

“  What  about  the  violets  ?”  she  asked  in  a  lower 
voice. 

He  longed  to  tell  her  that  he  had  dried  them 
and  put  them  away  in  safety,  but  Common  Sense 
and  Good  Principle  came  up  panting,  just  in  time. 

“  Dead,  I’m  afraid,”  he  replied,  and  hated  him¬ 
self  for  the  answer. 

“  Like  everything  else,”  she  said,  and  turned  on 
her  heel. 


XV 

“  That  Pippit  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Quarle  indignantly. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  mother  ?”  asked  Hugh  with 
a  smile.  He  was  working  at  his  side-table,  just  as 
in  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  schoolboy. 

“  Why,  I  was  telling  him  about  that  wretched 
cooker  he  put  in — it’s  the  poorest,  flimsiest  thing 
you  ever  saw;  I’d  be  ashamed  to  see  it  in  an  alms¬ 
house — and  instead  of  offering  to  put  in  another, 
what  do  you  suppose  my  gentleman  says  ?” 

“  I  give  it  up.” 

“  Just  as  well,  for  you’d  never  guess.  He  says  : 
‘  I’m  afraid  ’ — ’e’s  very  polite,  I’ll  say  that  for  him 
— ‘  I’m  afraid  we  shall  have  to  raise  your  rent  a 
trifle.’  ‘  Oh,  indeed,’  I  says,  ‘  and  what  may  the 
trifle  be  ?’  ‘  Not  more  than  two  shillings,’  ’e  says. 
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‘  Thank  you  for  small  mercies,’  I  says,  and  then  I 
gave  him  a  real  piece  of  my  mind.” 

“  That  put  him  to  flight,  didn’t  it  ?” 

“  No,  it  didn’t.  He  did  what  he  always  does — 
got  behind  the  landlord’s  apron.  ‘  The  fact  is, 
Mrs.  Quarle  ’ — here  the  good  lady  gave  an  excellent, 
if  rather  exaggerated,  imitation  of  Mr.  Pippit’s 
deliberate  speech — *  the  landlord  has  been  very 
much  out  of  sorts  lately,  so  much  so  that  I  really 
must  admit  I  think  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  go 
beyond  what  is  reasonable.  But,  as  you  know,  the 
property  is  his,  and  of  course  he  can  do  what  he 
likes  with  it.  I  may  say,  Mrs.  Quarle,  that  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but  at 
present  it’s  no  use  whatever.’  ‘  Very  well,’  I  said, 

*  I’ll  tell  my  son  what  you  say,  and  next  time  you 
come,  I’ll  tell  you  what  he  says.’  ” 

“  It  wants  thinking  over,”  said  Hugh.  “  How 
do  you  feel  about  it  yourself,  mother  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  feel  like 
anywhere  else,  and  that’s  a  fact,  after  all  these 
years  and  all  you  children  born  ’ere.  And  yet  I 
hate  being  imposed  upon,  and  after  the  tenants 
we’ve  been,  it’s  simply  robbery  and  extortion. 
Every  time  I  paid,  I  should  want  to  throw  the  two 
shillings  in  his  face.” 

“  That  would  be  expensive,  I’m  afraid,”  said 
Hugh.  “  I’ll  turn  it  over  in  my  mind.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hugh  had  often  thought  of 
moving.  Dick  had  left  school,  and  was  now  getting 
eight  shillings  a  week,  with  fair  prospects,  while 
even  Flora  earned  something  more  than  her  fares. 
With  his  night-school  work,  but  without  reckoning 
his  scholarship,  his  income  was  over  rather  than 
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under  £130.  He  could  certainly  afford  a  more 
comfortable  home.  But  one  thought  had  always 
kept  him  back  from  even  mentioning  the  subject — 
to  leave  Tagg  Street  would  mean  leaving  Janet.  In 
his  own  quiet,  tenacious  way,  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  a  long  siege,  but  to  withdraw  from  the 
fortress  seemed  a  poor  plan  of  campaign.  At 
present  they  had  fallen  back  on  their  old  simple, 
friendly  relations,  and  few  days  passed  without  his 
seeing  her.  He  had  been  faithful  to  their  under¬ 
standing.  If  there  were  to  be  any  change  it  was 
she  who  was  to  give  the  word.  But  now  the  unfore¬ 
seen  had  happened,  and  he  felt  at  liberty  to  speak. 

The  opportunity  came  almost  immediately.  The 
day  after  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Pippit’s  ultimatum 
happened  to  be  a  Tuesday.  This  was  a  free  night, 
and  he  generally  used  his  freedom  to  visit  the  Club. 
It  was  not  one  of  Janet’s  regular  Club  nights,  and 
he  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  her  there. 
About  a  quarter  to  ten  she  came  into  the  library, 
where  he  was  working. 

“  I’m  going  now,”  she  said.  “  I  suppose  you’re 
not  coming  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  he  answered,  “  I’ve  read  as  much 
as  I  can  digest.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street  he  began : 

“  Has  Mr.  Pippit  been  springing  a  little  surprise 
upon  you  ?” 

“  Pippit  ?”  she  repeated.  “  What  a  name  !  Is 
that  the  rent -man  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of.  Why  ?” 

“  He  tells  us  our  rent  is  to  be  two  shillings  a  week 
higher.” 
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“  Mother  hasn’t  said  anything  to  me  about  any 
rise,  but  then,  it’s  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  might 
keep  to  herself.  She  gets  more  and  more  silent. 
Sometimes  we  sit  for  hours  without  her  saying  a 
word  unless  I  ask  a  question.  And  yet  I  know  she 
doesn’t  like  my  going  out  to  the  Club.” 

“  It’s  a  dreadful  life  for  you.  I  don’t  know  how 
you  keep  so  bright.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I’ve  been  very  bright  lately. 
Sometimes  I  can  see  myself  quite  plainly  grown  old 
and  just  like  mother,  only  an  elderly  spinster.” 

‘'You  won’t  be  that  !”  he  exclaimed  so  emphati¬ 
cally  that  she  had  to  smile. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  rent  ?” 
she  asked. 

“  That’s  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  I’ve 
often  thought  of  moving,  but  I  knew  mother  was 
attached  to  the  place ;  and  there  was  another  tie — 
you  can  guess  what  that  was.” 

He  expected  her  to  warn  him  off  the  dangerous 
subject,  but  she  only  whispered,  “  Dear  Hugh  !” 

“  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  before  I  took  any 
step,  I  would  speak  to  you.  I’m  not  breaking  our 
agreement.  Whatever  you  say,  you’re  not  com¬ 
mitting  yourself  in  the  least.  All  I  want  to  know 
is  whether  you  would  rather  we  stayed.  If  we  do 
go,  it  won’t  be  very  far.” 

She  answered  with  another  question. 

“  Hugh,  tell  me  the  exact  truth,  whatever  it  is — 
I  know  you  will.  Do  you  still  feel  as  you  did  when 
you  spoke  to  me  before  ?” 

“No,”  he  replied.  The  answer  struck  her  like 
a  blow  in  the  face,  and  from  sheer  astonishment  and 
dismay  she  stopped  dead  for  a  moment.  “  I  loved 
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you  then  as  much  as  I  thought  I  could  love,  but  now 
I  think  I  love  you  ten  times  more.  I’ve  been  learn¬ 
ing  the  greatest  and  the  easiest  lesson  in  the  world.” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — a  touch  light  as 
a  falling  leaf,  but  he  felt  it  as  a  thrill  of  exultant, 
overpowering  ecstasy  that  made  him  forget  time 
and  place,  and  drove  out  every  thought  but  one. 
He  threw  his  arm  round  her,  drew  her  close,  and 
kissed  her  on  her  lips. 

“  Oh,  my  darling  !  my  own  love  !”  he  whispered. 

The  street  was  dark  and  empty,  and  she  was 
profoundly  thankful  for  it.  She  felt  happy  in  the 
reaction  from  the  shock  of  a  moment  before,  but 
she  was  perfectly  self-possessed. 

“  I've  been  learning  too,”  she  said.  “  I’m  not 
strong  as  you  are,  Hugh.  I’m  frightened  of  being 
alone.  I  love  your  strength  and  I  love  your  kind¬ 
ness,  and  your  goodness,  and  your  patience.  That 
is  loving  you,  isn’t  it  ?” 

"  It’s  near  enough  for  me,”  he  answered,  still  too 
enthralled  by  his  victory  to  count  the  spoils. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  Janet  was  cooler,  or  not 
another  word  would  have  been  said  about  moving. 
As  it  was,  they  walked  up  and  down  for  half  an  hour 
discussing  the  new  situation.  Neither  he  nor  she 
wished  for  an  early  marriage.  Every  year  would 
make  a  difference  in  his  income,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  Flora  and  Dick  would  be  a^*e  to  do  their 
part.  But  Janet  resented  the  addition  to  the  rent 
almost  as  much  as  Mrs.  Quarle,  and  they  agreed  to 
look  out  for  more  comfortable  rooms;  rooms,  if 

possible,  that  would  accommodate  the  two  families. 
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“  If  you  want  to  marry  me,  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
have  to  marry  mother  too,”  she  said.  “  I  couldn’t 
desert  her.  It  would  be  wicked  to  leave  her  by 
herself.” 

Hugh  declared  himself  perfectly  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  double  responsibility. 

XVI 

When  Mr.  Pippit  declared  that  “  the  landlord  ” 
had  been  very  much  out  of  sorts,  he  was  speaking 
the  language  of  truth  and  moderation.  He  might, 
without  exaggerating  in  the  least,  have  put  the  case 
a  good  deal  higher. 

Miss  Elviston,  in  spite  of  her  physical  infirmities, 
was  generally  swift  in  action  when  her  mind  was 
once  made  up.  The  arrival  of  John  Wild’s  letter 
was  followed  by  a  perfect  frenzy  of  alteration  and 
renovation.  Julia  was  hustled  off  in  feverish  haste, 
with  an  inadequate  outfit,  but  with  plenty  of 
money.  Dr.  O’Brien  was  dismissed,  and  a  new 
practitioner  was  installed,  an  apostle  of  a  Geneva 
variant  of  Count  Mattei’s  system.  The  first  few 
doses  of  his  elixirs  produced  a  marvellous  effect, 
and  the  servants  were  amazed  to  see  their  mistress 
walking  downstairs  with  only  the  support  of  the 
banister.  Amazement  was  soon  swallowed  up  in 
other  sentiments,  for  the  next  day  they  all  received 
a  week’s  notice  and  a  month’s  money.  Within  a 
fortnight  their  places  were  filled  by  a  new  set 
recruited  at  higher  wages  from  the  registry  office. 
The  outside  of  the  house  was  repainted  at  record 
speed,  and  the  internal  decorations  overhauled  by 
an  urbane  expert  with  expensive  ideas  from  Collin- 
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son’s  of  Oxford  Street.  Last,  but  not  least,  Mr. 
Cochrane  was  called  in  for  a  specific  purpose.  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  Miss  Elviston 
opened  the  drawing-room  door,  walked  across  the 
room,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Elviston,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am 
indeed  delighted  to  see  this  wonderful  improvement 
in  your  health.  It  seems  almost  miraculous.” 

Miss  Elviston  was  pleased  at  his  enthusiasm,  and 
her  manner  was — for  her — quite  gracious. 

“  Pooh  !”  she  answered,  “  a  priest  too  !  As  if 
there  were  any  miracles  outside  the  Bible  and  the 
Church.  The  miracle  is  that  old  O’Brien  hasn’t 
had  me  under  the  mould  long  ago.  As  soon  as  I 
got  out  of  his  clutches  I  began  to  improve.  The 
Gauter  system  is  the  only  reasonable  one.  That’s 
what’s  working  the  miracle.  Tell  the  old  fraud  so, 
next  time  you  see  him.  But  now  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  asked  you  to  come  for.  For  some  reason  or  other 
— the  Gauter  system,  perhaps — I  feel  good,  and  I 
want  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mother  Church. 
Now  is  there  anything  that  you  want  or  that  wants 
doing  at  St.  John’s  ?  Not  charities  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  something  that  can  be  seen,  and 
touched,  and  handled,  and  that  lasts.” 

The  Vicar  considered  for  a  moment. 

“  We’ve  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  of  trying 
to  get  a  new  font.  The  present  one  is  really  de¬ 
plorable — quite  unworthy  of  the  building.” 

"  Very  good.  I  can’t  say  I’m  fond  of  babies,  but 
I  suppose  they’d  be  even  more  objectionable  if  they 
weren’t  christened.  Well,  here’s  a  cheque  for  you.” 

The  Vicar  took  the  pink  slip  and  glanced  at  the 
writing. 
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“  A  hundred  pounds  !”  he  exclaimed  in  great 
astonishment.  That  is  very  munificent,  Miss  Elvis- 
ton.  It  will  wipe  away  a  reproach,  a  humiliating 
eyesore.  We  must  have  a  brass  inscription  with 
your  name  and  a  few  words  ‘  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
restoration  to  health,’  or  something  like  that.” 

“  Yes,  I  like  people  to  know  what  I  give  and  do. 
No  modesty  is  a  great  deal  better  than  false  modesty, 
which  is  the  favourite  brand  nowadays.  But  stop 
at  ‘  as  a  thanksgiving.’  Don’t  say  for  what.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  quite  understand,”  answered  the 
Vicar,  who  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  next  Sunday  Miss  Elviston  appeared  at  early 
communion,  and  walked  from  her  carriage  into  the 
church  and  back,  without  any  assistance,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  performance  at  the  eleven  o’clock  service. 

But  while  she  thus  sought  to  propitiate  Heaven, 
she  did  not  neglect  other  and  more  mundane  pre¬ 
cautions.  Her  dressmaker  was  closeted  with  her 
for  hours,  and  so  too  was  Madame  Euphemia,  the 
famous  complexion  specialist  of  Bond  Street.  She 
who  had  hitherto  been  so  insolently  independent  in 
all  matters  of  taste  now,  as  if,  for  the  first  time, 
she  mistrusted  her  own  judgment,  placed  herself  in 
the  hands  of  these  great  authorities  and  let  them  do 
with  her  poor  figure  and  face  exactly  what  they 
chose. 

They  did  their  best,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  about 
the  best  that  could  be  done.  By  the  time  John 
Wild’s  promised  note  came  from  the  Savoy,  the 
house  and  its  mistress  had,  both  of  them,  been 
painted  and  decorated  out  of  knowledge. 

Clever  woman  as  she  was,  she  could  not  but 
know  that  she  was  gambling  against  time  and  all 
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the  probabilities.  What  changes  of  disposition  and 
character  and  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  appear¬ 
ance,  might  not  thirty  years  have  made  in  this  man, 
as  well  as  in  her  ?  All  such  thoughts  she  put 
resolutely  away  from  her.  Her  own  resuscitation — 
as  wonderful  to  her  as  to  others — following  on  the 
sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  reappearance  of  her 
old  lover,  seemed  to  her  capable  of  only  one  inter¬ 
pretation:  life,  that  had  been  so  cruel,  was  at  length 
making  amends.  The  days  of  gloom  and  bitterness 
were  almost  over;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
was  at  hand.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  weakness  of 
the  body  still  made  itself  felt,  but  the  strength  of 
her  will  triumphed  over  it,  with  the  help,  of  course, 
of  Mr.  Ribaud  and  his  Gauter  remedies.  A  morbid 
sensuousness — whether  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  her 
general  ill-health,  who  could  say  ? — had  long 
poisoned  her  life,  and  now  stirred  itself  up  to  a 
fiercer  activity  than  ever.  The  light  in  her  eyes 
became  a  fire;  the  hunger  in  her  heart  a  famine. 

Then  the  great  day  arrived.  John  Wild  had 
invited  himself  to  lunch,  and  the  menu  might  have 
tempted  an  anchorite.  Flowers  were  everywhere — 
in  the  hall,  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  luncheon 
table — roses,  and  carnations,  and  great  lilies.  An 
hour  before  he  was  due,  Madame  Euphemia  came 
specially,  at  a  fabulous  fee,  to  give  the  sallow  face 
its  final  coat,  and  to  touch  out  the  tell-tale  lines  and 
wrinkles.  She  found  her  patient  gentler  and  quieter 
than  ever  before,  a  little  sleepy,  perhaps,  for  she 
hardly  spoke,  and  leaned  back  with  her  eyes  half- 
closed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  saving  herself 
for  what  she  felt  to  be  the  great  hour  of  her  life 

Scores  of  times  she  had  rehearsed  in  her  mind  the 
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meeting.  Every  tiny  detail,  every  possible,  or  at 
any  rate,  every  likely,  contingency  she  had  thought 
out  and  provided  for.  She  would  receive  him,  she 
decided,  in  her  study,  writing  at  her  table,  the 
capable  woman  of  affairs.  Then  she  would  take 
him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  then  in  to  lunch. 

It  was  a  cold,  damp  day,  the  air  thick  and  heavy 
with  something  a  little  more  than  mist  and  less  than 
fog.  She  sat  with  her  back  to  the  window,  and 
what  light  there  was  fell  full  on  the  visitor  as  the 
door  opened  to  admit  him. 

She  looked  up  eagerly.  In  the  big,  burly,  strong¬ 
faced  man  she  could  not  at  first  see  a  trace  of  her 
handsome  John.  And  with  a  chill  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  of  fear  she  noticed  instantly  that  he  had 
taken  little  trouble  over  personal  adornment.  He 
wore  a  dark,  serviceable  tweed  suit,  a  white  collar, 
and  a  coloured  shirt. 

Now  that  the  hour  had  struck,  her  spirit  rose. 
She  stood  up  to  meet  him,  and  they  clasped  hands, 
looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment  without  a  word. 

“  Good  Lord,  Clara  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Time 
does  play  tricks  with  us,  don’t  it  ?  I  should  have 
passed  you  in  the  street,  and  you’d  have  done  the 
same  by  me,  I’ve  no  doubt.” 

He  spoke  with  a  distinct  American  accent,  and 
yet  she  fancied  something  in  the  tone  and  manner 
sounded  familiar. 

”  You’re  beginnin’  to  come  back  to  me  already,” 
she  said.  “  But  let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room; 
it’s  warmer  there.” 

She  opened  the  door,  he  making  no  attempt  to 
forestall  her,  and  led  the  way  across  the  hall. 

“  You’ve  got  a  real  smart  place  here,”  he  said, 
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looking  round.  “  Let’s  see;  I  was  right  to  address 
you  as  ‘  Miss,’  wasn’t  I  ?” 

She  reddened  through  her  veneer. 

“  Yes,  John,”  she  answered.  “  I’m  still  Miss 
Elviston.” 

“You  only  signed  yourself  ‘  Clara  ’  when  you 
wrote.  Well,  you  couldn’t  have  bettered  the  name. 
I  used  to  think  it  the  prettiest  name  in  the  world, 
and  by  George  !  I’m  of  the  same  opinion  still.” 

There  was  a  sentimental  note  in  his  voice,  and 
her  heart  thrilled  as  she  heard  it. 

“You  have  a  better  memory  than  I  gave  you 
credit  for,”  she  said  softly. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  forget  easily.  Tell  me  now,  about 
the  others.  Annie — what’s  become  of  her  ?” 

“  She  died  six  or  seven  years  ago.” 

“  Did  she  ?  What  a  pretty  girl  she  was  !  I 
remember,  though,  I  used  to  look  on  her  as  an  enemy. 
Had  she  any  children  ?” 

“  Yes — four,  but  only  one  livin’.  I’ve  been 
lookin’  after  her.” 

His  eyes,  which  had  been  roving  round  the  room, 
came  back  to  her  with  a  new  attention. 

“  Have  you  ?  That  was  good  of  you.  Is  she 
grown  up  ?” 

“  She’s  a  hobbledehoyden.  She’s  at  school  in 
France  now.” 

“  Is  she  as  pretty  as  her  mother  ?” 

Miss  Elviston  shook  her  head.  “  They  used  to 
say  she  was  like  me.” 

“  I  hope  she’s  half  as  clever.  What  about  her 
father — Craig,  wasn’t  his  name  ?” 

“Yes.  He  speculated,  and  died  of  an  empty 
purse.” 
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Again  his  eyes,  recalled  from  roaming,  rested  on 
her  face.  She  felt  she  had  struck  a  false  note. 

“  A  broken  heart,  I  should  have  said,”  she  cor¬ 
rected  herself.  I  oughtn't  to  be  spiteful,  but  I  never 
could  bear  him — a  lame  dog,  if  there  ever  was  one.” 

“  I’ve  got  rather  a  weakness  for  lame  dogs,”  he 
said,  “  as  long  as  they’ll  have  a  go  at  their  stiles. 
Over  there  ” — he  jerked  his  thumb  back— “  I’ve 
seen  them  do  wonders.  And  what  about  your 
brother  Dick  ?” 

“  Dead.  They’re  all  dead,  that  you  used  to  know. 
I’m  the  last  rose  of  summer.” 

“  And  you’ve  got  a  thorn  or  two  on  you  still,” 
he  said  with  a  laugh  and  a  smile  so  friendly  that 
she  felt  pleased  rather  than  hurt. 

“  There’s  a  thornless  rose  on  the  market,  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  she  said,  “  but  I  don’t  fancy  the  flower  is 
worth  much.” 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  parlour-maid  an¬ 
nounced  luncheon,  and  they  went  into  the  dining¬ 
room.  He  showed  himself  a  good  trencherman,  and 
evidently  appreciated  the  claret. 

“  Clara,”  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  solemnity, 
“  there’s  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  that  knows 
a  good  wine  from  a  bad.  You’re  the  one.” 

“  Now,”  she  said,  when  the  meal  was  over,  “  come 
back  into  the  drawing-room  and  see  if  I  know  a  good 
cigar  from  a  bad  one.” 

“  But  do  you  allow  smoking  in  here  ?”  he  asked, 
as  he  took  one  from  the  box  she  held  out. 

“  I  do — to  privileged  persons,”  she  answered  with 
a  smile,  and  from  a  little  silver  box  took  out  a  dainty 
cigarette. 

“  Light  it  for  me,  John,”  she  said.  The  wine  had 
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warmed  her  blood.  She  felt  young  again,  and  as  if 
all  the  long  years  of  misery,  since  they  two  parted, 
had  been  blotted  out .  The  impossible  had  happened. 
Health  had  revisited  her,  and  with  it  love.  He 
stooped  on  one  knee  and  lighted  her  cigarette.  She 
looked  at  the  broad  shoulders,  the  powerful,  well- 
poised  neck,  the  strong  face  full  of  virile,  vigorous 
personality,  brimful  of  life  and  energy.  He  had 
been  a  handsome  boy;  he  was  a  magnificent  man. 
She  dropped  her  cigarette,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  eagerly,  passionately  on  his 
forehead,  his  cheek,  his  lips.  For  a  moment  he  was 
so  astonished  that  he  remained  on  his  knee  motion¬ 
less.  Then  he  sprang  up  with  a  loud  laugh  that 
filled  her  first  with  terror,  then  with  fury. 

“  Why,  Clara,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  quite  took 
my  breath  away.  I’d  no  idea  you  could  be  so  de¬ 
monstrative.  It’s  very  nice,  my  dear,  but  didn’t 
I  tell  you  that  I  was  a  family  man  ?  What  my  old 
Dutch  would  have  said  if  she’d  been  here  a  minute 
ago,  I  don’t  know.  Still,  we’re  old  friends,  and  we 
mayn’t  see  each  other  again.  I’m  off  to  Scotland  on 
Friday,  and  I  expect  I  shall  go  back  in  a  fortnight.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  !”  she  shouted,  her  voice  hard 
and  high,  "  unless  you’re  the  devil  himself.” 

Tears  of  disappointment,  shame,  and  rage,  rolled 
down  over  Euphernia’s  canvas,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  smooth,  delicately-tinted  complexion 
and  the  mad,  glaring  eyes  was  so  horrible  that  he 
turned  away. 

“  If  you  take  it  like  that,  I’d  better  quit,”  he 
said,  '*  and  you’d  better  see  a  doctor.” 

"  If  I  had  the  strength,  I’d  kill  you  myself,”  she 
screamed  after  him  as  he  closed  the  door. 


BOOK  III 


I 

Mr.  Pippit  sat  on  a  high-backed,  tapestry-covered 
chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  enjoying  the  warmth  and 
looking  steadily  into  the  glow,  as  if,  in  the  heart  of 
it,  he  might  be  able  to  find  the  answer  to  a  particu¬ 
larly  puzzling  problem.  On  either  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  stood  an  easy  chair,  one  a  pretentious-looking 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  saddlebag  affair,  the  other 
an  old-fashioned  prie  dieu  with  short,  twisted  legs, 
upholstered  in  faded  crimson  velvet,  and  covered 
with  a  voluminous  yellow  antimacassar.  Easy 
chairs,  however,  had  no  attractions  for  Mr.  Pippit. 
He  had  been  brought  up  plainly,  he  often  remarked, 
and  the  only  luxuries  he  habitually  enjoyed  were 
boiled  pork,  shrimps,  and  a  hot-bottle.  So  he  de¬ 
clared,  but  his  tea-table,  just  now,  hardly  bore  out 
the  statement.  On  it  were  arranged  the  materials 
for  a  very  comfortable  meal ;  a  covered  dish  of  crum¬ 
pets,  a  plate  of  hot  buttered  toast,  a  pot  of  jam,  a 
cake,  and,  under  a  cosy,  a  large,  steaming  teapot. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece — a  gilt-faced, 
black  marble  structure — struck  five,  and  with  the 
last  stroke  there  came  a  sharp  little  knock  at  the 
door.  A  sharp  little  girl  with  a  particularly  sharp 
little  nose  and  a  round,  chubby  face  that  belied  her 
stately  cap  and  apron,  opened  it,  and  said: 

“  Please,  Mr.  Pippit,  Mrs.  Snugge  is  cornin’  up¬ 
stairs.” 
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“  Show  her  in,  Louisa,”  said  the  gentleman, 
getting  up  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Snugge  was  the  landlady,  a  portly,  ruddy¬ 
faced  woman,  with  a  shrewd  but  kindly  expression  on 
her  face,  her  good  looks  a  little  marred  by  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  cast  in  one  eye.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  this 
defect  which  had  first  awakened  in  Mr.  Pippit’s 
breast  a  personal,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  busi¬ 
ness,  interest  in  her.  All  physical  defects  and  in¬ 
firmities  were  fish  to  his  net,  and  he  simply  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  become  on  sufficiently  friendly 
terms  to  permit  of  a  delicate  and  sympathic  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  “  slight  eccentricity  of  vision.”  From 
sympathy  to  the  columns  of  The  Family  Doctor  was 
a  short  step.  “  Bartimaeus  ” — so  Mr.  Pippit,  by  a 
daring  flight  of  imagination,  had  called  himself — was 
advised  to  consult  an  oculist  at  once,  lest  the  “  excru¬ 
ciating  headaches,”  on  which  he  had  expatiated, 
should  become  chronic.  Mrs.  Snugge  halved  the 
dose  by  going  to  an  optician  in  High  Street,  who 
supplied  her  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  at  a  very 
reasonable  figure,  and  as  six  months  had  passed 
without  an  excruciating  headache,  she,  and  Mr. 
Pippit,  and  the  optician,  were  all  on  very  good  terms 
with  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  hardly 
ever  wore  the  glasses  unless  her  lodger  were  within 
hail.  On  the  present  occasion,  of  course,  they  were 
in  evidence. 

“  Good-afternoon  Mrs.  Snugge,  Pm  very  pleased 
to  see  you,”  said  Mr.  Pippit,  coming  forward  and 
shaking  hands.  “  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of 
sitting  over  there  and  pouring  out  tea  for  a  lonely 
bachelor  ?” 
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“  Of  course  I  will,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Pippit,  but 
as  to  bachelor,  whose  fault  is  that,  I  wonder  ? 
Now  don’t  blush,  Mr.  P.  !” 

And  she  wagged  a  plump  forefinger  at  him. 

Mr.  Pippit  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  be 
able  to  blush,  but  his  capillaries  were  aggravatingly 
well-behaved,  and  the  best  he  could  do  was  to 
stroke  his  moustache  and  give  a  little  simper. 

“  What  excellent  spirits  you  have,  Mrs.  Snugge  !” 
he  remarked.  “  I  can’t  imagine  anyone  being 
depressed  in  your  company.” 

“  Well,  it’s  just  as  easy  to  laugh  as  to  cry,  and  it 
don’t  spoil  no  hankies.  Not  that  I  haven’t  done 
my  share  of  crying — when  poor  Snugge  was  taken.” 

Mr.  Pippit  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“  Was  it  a  long  illness  ?”  he  asked  tenderly. 

“  Six  months,  from  beginning  to  end,”  she  ans¬ 
wered,  her  voice  quite  changed. 

Mr.  Pippit  grew  excited.  This  was  more  than  he 
had  hoped  for. 

“  Can  you  remember  the  leading  symptoms  ?” 
he  asked  eagerly. 

But  Mrs.  Snugge  had  pulled  herself  together. 

“  Good  gracious  !  Mr.  Pippit,”  she  exclaimed 
briskly,  “I’d  sooner  talk  scandal  than  symptoms, 
and  far  sooner  eat  crumpets  than  talk  either.” 

At  this  broad  hint,  Mr.  Pippit  remembered  his 
manners,  and,  with  many  apologies,  passed  the  dish. 

The  widow  took  advantage  of  the  break  to  start 
a  new  topic. 

“  And  how’s  business,  Mr.  Pippit  ?”  she  asked. 

A  troubled  expression  came  upon  his  face. 

“Not  what  I  should  like  it  to  be,  Mrs.  Snugge.  My 
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principal  is  a  lady,  and,  if  you’ll  forgive  my  saying 
it,  ladies  are  sometimes  difficult  in  business  matters.” 

“  Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  I 
expect.  There  are  fools  in  trousers  as  well  as  in 
petticoats,  aren’t  there  ?  It’s  the  brains,  not  the 
clothes,  that  make  the  money,  and  keep  it.  Is 
your  principal  a  fool  ?” 

“  Far  from  it  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pippit,  genuinely 
shocked.  "  Till  quite  lately  she’s  been  one  of  the 
cleverest,  hardest,  shrewdest,  business  people  you’d 
meet  anywhere.  She’d  spend  money  like  water,  or 
hoard  it  like  a  miser,  and  in  the  long  run  she’d  double 
it,  both  ways.  I  wouldn’t  speak  of  it  to  anyone  I 
couldn’t  trust,  but  I  can  tell  you ,  Mrs.  Snugge — 
she  must  be  worth  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.” 

“  Tens  of  thousands  !”  echoed  Mrs.  Snugge. 
“  Well,  I  hope  she  has  a  good,  big  family  to  enjoy  it 
after  her.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  she’s  a  single  lady,  and  the 
only  relative  I  know  of  is  a  niece.” 

“  Shell  have  the  tens  of  thousands  then,  and 
perhaps  the  family  as  well.” 

“  She  has  just  finished  her  education  in  France, 
and  has  come  back  to  live  with  her  aunt.” 

“  She  won’t  be  single  long,”  said  Mrs.  Snugge. 
“  Why  don’t  you  have  a  try,  Mr.  Pippit  ?” 

“  Maturity  attracts  me  more,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Pippit  tenderly.  “  Do  have  some  more  crumpets.” 

“  I  wonder  what  an  appetite  like  mine’s  a  symp¬ 
tom  of,”  remarked  Mrs.  Snugge  as  she  took  another 
crumpet. 

“  A  healthy  digestion  and  a  good  conscience.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  worry  about  either,  so  I  hope 
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I’ve  got  them  both.  And  is  this  young  lady  very 
pretty  ?” 

“  She  used  to  be  just  the  opposite.  But  I  must 
admit  she’s  vastly  improved  in  appearance  since 
she  went  abroad.  I  used  to  think  she’d  grow  up 
just  like  her  aunt.  She  may  be  like  her  in  temper 
— she  won’t  be  in  looks.  That’s  quite  clear  now.” 

“  Mr.  Pippit,  I  believe  you’re  hard  ’it,  after  all. 
Let  me  give  you  another  cup.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Snugge,  you’ve  got  a  perfect 
genius  for  making  tea  and  putting  the  milk  and 
sugar  in  just  right.  I  haven’t  tasted  a  cup  like 
this  since  my  poor  aunt  died.  Her  symptoms - ” 

“  Please  don’t,  Mr.  P.,”  protested  the  lady. 
“  I  shall  be  fancying  I’ve  got  them  all,  I’m  that 
imaginative,  though  I  know  I  don’t  look  it.” 

Mr.  Pippit  had  for  months  been  trembling  on 
the  edge  of  a  great  decision.  Since  the  death  of  his 
aunt  he  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  he 
disliked  the  feeling.  He  had  quite  a  comfortable 
little  sum  put  away,  and  prudently  invested,  but 
the  state  of  Miss  Elviston’s  health  made  him  uneasy 
as  to  the  permanence  of  his  work  with  her.  With 
his  experience  and  business  knowledge  there  ought, 
he  told  himself,  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  finding  other 
employment  easily  enough;  still,  a  union  of  forces 
would  be  better  than  isolation.  The  house,  he 
knew,  belonged  to  Mrs.  Snugge,  and  under  their 
joint  management  could  be  made  to  pay  handsomely. 
She  was  cheery  and  good-tempered,  and  since  he 
had  known  her  he  had  felt  increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  cold  and  careful  routine  of  life.  Even 
his  literary  amusements  had  begun  sometimes  to 
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pall,  and  love  and  matrimony  were  the  only  sub¬ 
stitutes  he  could  think  of.  As  “A  Lonely  One  ” 
he  had  asked  counsel  of  The  Weekly  Budget,  and  the 
oracle  had  answered  in  no  doubtful  terms:  “  By 
all  means  marry.  A  good  wife  is  the  best  of  all 
investments.  At  your  age,  loneliness  is  unnatural 
and  unhealthy.”  The  same  week  The  Family 
Doctor  had  said  to  "  Hesitating,”  “  Why  hesitate  ? 
Your  fears  and  scruples  are  quite  uncalled  for. 
We  cannot  see  any  reason  whatever  why  you  should 
not  shoulder  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy  the 
felicities  of  a  happy  family  life.”  Fortified  by  this 
advice,  he  had  determined  to  put  his  fortune  to  the 
touch. 

He  let  Mrs.  Snugge’s  last  remark  go  unanswered. 
His  mind  had  reverted  to  an  earlier  sentence,  which 
he  thought  might  help  him.  So  momentous  a 
matter,  however,  could  not  be  decided  at  the  tea- 
table.  When  it  became  clear  that  Mrs.  Snugge’s 
appetite  was,  for  the  time,  exhausted,  he  stood  up 
and  said,  with  a  sadly  unconvincing  assumption  of 
ease: 

“  And  now,  Mrs.  Snugge,  will  you  take  a  seat  by 
the  fire  ?” 

He  pointed  to  the  saddlebag  chair,  and  Mrs. 
Snugge,  accepting  the  invitation,  climbed  its  un¬ 
comfortable  heights  and  sat  with  her  feet  dangling. 

f<  Get  me  a  hassock,  there’s  a  good  soul,”  she  said. 
“  I’m  glad  my  temper  isn’t  as  short  as  my  legs.” 

Mr.  Pippit  fetched  the  hassock  in  silence.  At  this 
critical  moment  anything  like  humour  or  repartee 
seemed  out  of  place. 

He  took  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  at 
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the  table  and  brought  it  back  to  its  old  position 
in  front  of  the  fire.  Then  he  sat  down,  gave  a 
little  cough,  and  stroked  his  moustache. 

“  It’s  quite  cold  to-night,”  remarked  the  lady, 
upon  whom  these  signs  of  nervousness  were  by  no 
means  lost. 

“  Mrs.  Snugge,”  he  began,  and  then  stopped 
abruptly,  shocked  at  the  unnatural  sound  of  his 
own  voice. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Pippit  ?”  she  responded  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  encouraging  tone,  which  helped  him, 
as  she  meant  it  to. 

“  You  used  an  expression  in  jest  a  few  minutes 
ago.  You  said,  speaking  to  me — ‘  You’re  hard  hit, 
Mr.  Pippit,’  you  said.  It’s  quite  true,  Mrs.  Snugge; 
I  am  hard  hit ;  so  hard  that  I  scarcely  know  whether 
I’m  standing  up  or  lying  down.” 

“  You’re  sitting,  aren’t  you,  Mr.  Pippit  ?”  she 
could  not  help  interjecting,  but  he  never  heard  her. 
His  long  practice  with  the  pen  was  beginning  to 
help  him.  He  saw  his  way. 

“  You  mentioned  a  young  lady  who  shall  be 
nameless,  as  ’aving  hit  me.  No,  Mrs.  Snugge,  she 
is  innocent.  It  is  you,  you  who  are  the  guilty 
party.” 

“  Lor  !  Mr.  Pippit,  you  are  polite,  I  must  say.” 

“  It  is  you  who  are  guilty,”  he  went  on  relent¬ 
lessly:  “  you  have  broken  my  rest,  taken  away  my 
appetite,  come  between  me  and  my  business,  filled 
my  mind,  and — if  you  are  cruel  enough — you  can 
break  my  heart.” 

In  spite  of  his  eloquence  Mr.  Pippit  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  fire. 
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“  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  been  called  cruel,” 
said  Mrs.  Snugge  gently. 

“  I  said,  ‘  if  you  are  cruel  enough,  you  can  break 
my  heart,’  and  it’s  true,”  repeated  Mr.  Pippit  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

“  No  one  shall  ever  call  me  cruel,”  she  declared 
firmly. 

Still  staring  into  the  flames,  “  Does  that  mean 
‘  Yes  ’  ?”  he  asked  in  a  ghostly  whisper. 

"  I  suppose  it  does,”  she  answered  with  a  jolly 
laugh.  “  We  ’ave  been  a  long  time  beating  about 
the  bush,  like  a  couple  of  babies,  ’aven’t  we  ?  Now 
I’ll  tell  you  a  secret.  I  had  an  idea — just  an  idea, 
you  know — that  you  might  be  going  to  do  something 
foolish.  So  I  says  to  myself,  ‘  Keep  an  eye  on  the 
crumpets.  If  he  has  only  one,  it’s  on;  if  he  has 
more,  it’s  off.’  You  took  one,  but  you  left  ’alf. 
Now,  aren’t  you  going  to  give  me  a  kiss  ?” 

At  this  challenge  Mr.  Pippit  tore  his  eyes  from 
the  bars,  and  with  nervous  precision  planted  a  kiss 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  Mrs.  Snugge’s  upper  lip. 

II 

“  Julia,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  “  I  really 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it.  I  presume  it  is  you,  but 
I  shall  have  to  take  your  word  for  it,  till  I’ve  cross- 
examined  you.  Come  into  the  study  and  take  your 
old  seat — ah,  you  do  know  it;  I  suppose  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  you.  When  did  you  come  back  ?” 

"  Yesterday  morning,  and  I  had  to  take  my 
bearings,  so  I  haven’t  been  long  in  coming  here, 
have  I  ?” 
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“  No,  you  haven’t.  Dear  me,  what  a  grown-up 
young  woman  it  is  !” 

“  Well,  I’ve  been  away  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
It  would  be  queer  if  that  didn’t  make  a  difference.” 

It  was  quite  true,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  change,  which  indeed 
had  begun  before  the  girl  went  away.  Julia  was 
now  tall  for  her  eighteen  years,  with  a  strong, 
well-knit  frame,  and  an  easy,  graceful  carriage. 
Her  complexion  was  still  too  pale,  and  the  outlines 
of  her  face  too  square  for  anything  like  ideal  beauty, 
but  the  features  were  both  strong  and  refined,  and 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  intelligence,  humour,  and 
resolution.  The  old  sullen  expression  had  quite 
gone,  but  the  signs  of  nascent  strength  had  been 
more  than  justified. 

The  change  in  externals  was  equally  marked.  In 
the  old  days  her  dress  had  been  a  strange  medley 
of  her  aunt’s  bizarre  fancies  and  her  own  untidiness. 
Now  her  dress  was  in  excellent  taste,  and  every 
little  detail  was  in  perfect  order.  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Templeton  was  bewildered  at  the  transformation. 

“  You  see,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “  with  old  people 
the  changes,  though  more  unpleasant,  are  more 
gradual.  We  forget  that  Time  is  in  a  hurry  with 
you.  It’s  just  like  the  garden.  We  force  the 
seedlings  to  see  if  there’s  a  new  flower.  We  leave 
the  old  plants  to  take  their  chance  in  the  border. 
But  tell  me  about  your  aunt.  Soon  after  you  went 
she  seemed  most  wonderfully  better.  She  was 
out  and  about,  as  if  she  had  quite  recovered.  Then 
I  heard  she  was  bad  again.  I  called  several  times, 
but  I  could  never  see  her.  From  what  I  have  been 
told,  I  am  afraid  she  has  been  worse  than  ever.” 
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“  She  certainly  is  worse,  much  worse,  than  when 
I  went  away.  She  never  comes  downstairs  now. 
She  is  wheeled  on  a  special  sort  of  couch  from  her 
bedroom  to  another  room  on  the  same  floor.  She’s 
much  feebler,  and  seems  to  have  lost  her  interest 
in  people.  She  still  sees  her  man  of  business  once 
a  week,  and  I  fancy,  from  what  her  secretary  told 
me,  that  he  has  a  pretty  bad  time  of  it.” 

”  Does  her  secretary  live  in  the  house  ?” 

"  Yes,  but  she’s  under  notice  to  leave.  I  believe 
there  have  been  half  a  dozen  at  least.  I  suppose 
I  shall  take  her  place.” 

“  Did  your  aunt  seem  pleased  to  see  you  ?” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.  She  said,  ‘  So  you’ve  come  back, 
have  you  ?  ’  and  then  she  let  me  peck  at  her  cheek — 
I  thought  I  was  bound  to  do  that.  She  made  me 
stand  in  front  of  her,  and  stared  me  over  from  head 
to  foot.  She  said,  ‘  You’re  your  mother’s  own  girl, 
but  I  don’t  think  you’re  such  a  fool  as  she  was.’ 
Then  she  told  me  I  could  go;  she  didn’t  want  to 
see  me  again  till  to-night.  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  difference  is  in  her  or  in  me,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  she’d  been  shaken ;  she  wasn’t  so  masterful 
as  she  used  to  be.” 

“  And  now  tell  me  about  school  and  Madame 
Berger.  I  gathered  from  your  letters  that  you 
were  happy  there.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  was.  Madame  Berger  is  a  dear. 
She  said  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I’d  worked  hard, 
and  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  progress. 
I  really  did  work,  but  I  had  a  good  time  too.  They 
discovered  that  I  had  a  voice,  and  Aunt  Clara  let 
me  have  special  lessons — I  thought  it  might  be 
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useful  if  I  have  to  earn  my  living  as  a  teacher. 
How  is  Mr.  Mowbrey  ?” 

“  Our  instructor,  do  you  mean  ?  He’s  very  well, 
I  think.  He’ll  soon  be  called  to  the  Bar.  He’s 
been  doing  some  teaching  for  me  at  a  little  Club 
for  young  men  and  women  in  Walworth,  and  he’s 
been  a  great  success.” 

“  I’m  sure  he  would  be — he  couldn’t  help  it.  How 
often  I  have  remembered  those  Latin  lessons  !  I  did 
enjoy  them  so.  But  I’ve  got  a  new  hobby  now.” 

“  Indeed.  What  is  that  ?” 

“  Science.  We  had  a  fine  science  master,  and 
I  got  tremendously  fond  of  the  work.  Do  you 
know  what  I’d  like  to  be  ?” 

“  A  Head  Mistress  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  No.  You  want  patience  and  good  temper  for 
that.  A  doctor — that’s  what  I’d  love  to  be.  If 
I  were  free  now,  I’d  do  it.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  fall  back  on  First  Aid,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  that  sort  of  twaddle.” 

"  I  think  you’ll  have  to  help  me  in  some  of  my 
work,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton  who  was 
already  beginning  to  plan  the  utilization  of  another 
recruit. 

“  I’d  love  to,  only  you’d  find  me  such  a  duffer.” 

“  That’s  exactly  what  Denis  Mowbrey  said,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Templeton  with  a  smile. 

Ill 

It  was  some  time  before  Julia  settled  down  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  life  in  Abbey  Road.  For¬ 
tunately,  Miss  Madox,  the  secretary,  was  quite 
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ready  to  be  friendly,  and,  in  the  few  days  before 
she  left,  was  able  to  give  a  good  deal  of  information, 
some  of  which  had  filtered  down  from  her  remote 
predecessors.  In  this  way  Julia  learned  that  her 
aunt’s  sudden  breakdown  had  followed  immediately 
upon  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  to  whom  Miss  Elviston 
had  never  afterwards  made  the  least  reference. 
The  same  tradition  told  of  the  great  preparations 
for  that  momentous  visit,  the  wonderful  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  elaborate  menu,  and  of  the  wholesale 
dismissals  that  had  preceded  and  followed  it. 
Here  was  a  really  fascinating  mystery,  and  one  that 
invested  the  sick  woman  with  a  new  interest.  Love 
in  some  shape  or  form  must,  of  course,  be  at  the 
heart  of  it,  but  that  Aunt  Clara  could  either  love 
or — stranger  still — be  loved,  seemed  incredible. 
Yet  the  bare  possibility  changed  the  standpoint 
from  which  the  girl  regarded  her. 

The  evening  after  the  secretary  left,  Julia  was 
summoned  to  Miss  Elviston’s  bedroom.  She  found 
her  aunt  propped  up  in  bed  by  a  big  scarlet  silk 
cushion.  A  yellow-covered  French  novel  lay  on  the 
bed,  and  on  the  table  close  to  the  bed  stood  a  small 
tray  with  a  couple  of  medicine  glasses  and  a  ther¬ 
mometer. 

“  Come  here,  Julia,”  she  said.  “  I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  you.  Bring  a  chair  and  sit  down.” 

“  I’d  sooner  stand,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  Julia 
answered. 

“  But  I  do  mind.  I’m  not  going  to  give  you  any 
advantage  of  that  kind.  Sit  down.” 

Julia  brought  a  chair  and  sat  a  little  way  from 
the  bed. 
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“Not  there,”  snapped  her  aunt.  “  Get  out  of 
the  shade.  Anyone  would  think  you  were  ashamed 
of  your  face.” 

“  Instead  of  being  awfully  proud  of  it,  you  mean  ? 
Well,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  that’s  the  truth. 
Is  that  better  ?” 

“  Now  then,  listen  to  me,”  said  Miss  Elviston, 
ignoring  Julia’s  remark.  “  I’m  going  to  live  as  long 
as  I  can,  because  I’m  afraid  to  die.  I  used  to 
think  I  was  brave — I  didn’t  know  that  courage  is 
all  a  question  of  temperature.  I’ve  found  that  out, 
and  a  good  many  other  things  too,  lately.  But 
I  don’t  think  I  shall  live  long,  partly  because  I  feel 
so,  and  partly  because  the  doctor  says  I  shall — they 
always  lie.  I’m  going  to  leave  you  my  money — 
there’s  a  rare  lot  of  it — and  much  good  may  it  do 
you.  I’m  not  going  to  strike  a  bargain  with  you; 
the  money  will  be  yours  whatever  you  do.  But  I 
wish  you  to  stop  here  with  me — after  all,  we’ve 
both  of  us  got  the  same  rotten  stuff  in  our  veins. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  know  what  to  expect. 
You  won’t  have  a  gay  time.  Why  should  you, 
when  I’m  being  slowly  tortured  to  death  ?  Your 
turn  will  come  some  day,  my  girl,  for  all  your  smart 
looks,  and  the  money  will  very  likely  bring  it  all 
the  sooner.  I  wish  you  to  be  my  housekeeper  and 
secretary,  and  chaplain,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  There 
isn’t  much  to  do.  You’ll  have  almost  all  your  time 
for  yourself,  but  you’ll  have  to  be  at  my  beck  and 
call.  If  I  want  you,  your  engagement  must  go — 
even  if  it’s  with  dear  Mrs.  Templeton.  I’ll  put  a 
thousand  pounds  to  your  account  at  the  Bank,  and 
you  can  get  a  cheque  book  and  waste  the  money 
as  fast  as  you  like.  Now  then,  what  do  you  say  ?” 
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“  I’ll  do  what  you  wish,  of  course,  and  I’d  do 
more  if  you’d  let  me.” 

“  I’ve  always  found  that  people  who  say  they’ll 
do  more  than  they’re  bound  to  are  fools  or  knaves — 
generally  both.” 

“  I  can’t  understand  you,  aunt.  You’re  ridicu¬ 
lously  generous,  and  yet  you’re  so  horribly  unjust.” 

Miss  Elviston  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 

“  When  you’re  my  age,”  she  said  very  deliber¬ 
ately,  “  you’ll  know  that  generosity  is  the  best 
policy,  and  that  justice  is  Heaven’s  great  joke. 
What  about  the  money  ?  I  suppose  that  doesn’t 
appeal  to  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  it  does  !  I  should  dearly  like  to  be  rich, 
but  I  should  like  it  twice  as  much  if  it  came  to 
me  from  someone  who  loved  me.” 

Miss  Elviston  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“  Love  !”  she  exclaimed  scornfully,  “  Faugh  ! 
You’re  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought  you.” 

IV 

Denis  Mowbrey  had  been  working  hard  at  law, 
and  had  passed  his  examinations  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  winning  his  Inn  scholarship  in  Common 
Law.  He  was  now  reading  in  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Carlton,  a  well-known  junior  on  the 
Chancery  side,  and  was  looking  forward  to  his  call 
in  the  coming  January.  Three  evenings,  at  least, 
every  week  he  made  a  point  of  spending  at  home. 
Mrs.  Mowbrey ’s  eyesight  was  growing  perceptibly 
worse,  and  to  have  Denis  at  her  side  for  an  hour 
or  two,  to  hear  his  sprightly  tales  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  and  the  Temple,  and  to  listen  while  he  read 
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to  her  tit-bits  from  the  evening  papers,  all  this  was 
to  her  an  unfailing  joy.  He  could  not  help  knowing 
it,  and  to  prevent  her  being  disappointed,  he  refused 
scores  of  invitations.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
at  least  as  unselfish,  and  warmly  encouraged  him 
in  his  Walworth  work.  She  knew  by  name  every 
member  of  his  literature  class,  and  she  often  asked 
after  Hugh  and  Janet. 

After  dinner,  Denis  generally  sat  and  smoked 
a  cigar  with  his  father,  or  sometimes  played  a  game 
of  billiards  with  him.  Then  Mr.  Mowbrey  would  go 
into  his  study  to  read  his  paper  or  write  letters,  and 
Denis  to  his  mother  in  the  drawing-room. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  governor  ?”  he 
asked,  one  evening,  after  this  programme  had  been 
carried  out.  “  He  doesn’t  seem  at  all  the  thing. 
I  could  hardly  get  him  to  say  a  word  just  now. 
It  seems  quite  unnatural  for  him.  I  hope  he  isn’t 
sickening  for  anything.” 

“  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is,  but  I 
haven’t  succeeded,”  she  said. 

“  Perhaps  there  isn’t  anything  to  find  out.  He 
may  simply  have  been  trying  to  draw  me,  and  see 
how  long  I  could  go  on  gassing.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

”  No,  that’s  not  your  father’s  way.  If  he  thought 
you  talked  too  much,  he’d  simply  tell  you  so.  I 
expect  it’s  business  worries.  I  wish  he  would 
retire.  At  his  age  a  man  begins  to  feel  being  chained 
to  the  oar.” 

“  I  wonder  whether  I  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
business.  I’m  afraid  I  didn’t  think  of  it  so  much 
from  that  point  of  view.  He  always  said  Chambers 
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was  a  splendid  manager,  and  I  suppose  they’ve  got 
a  good  staff.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  trouble  about  that,  my  dear  boy. 
He  seemed  to  me  very  pleased  when  you  chose  the 
Bar.  I  dare  say  it’s  one  of  those  things  that  are 
bound  to  crop  up  now  and  then  in  any  big  con¬ 
cern.  I’ll  try  and  get  him  to  come  down  to  Wyn- 
fleete  for  a  few  days.  That  generally  sets  him  up.” 

“  I’ll  come  down  for  the  week-end,  if  you  do.” 

“  Oh  no,  my  dear  boy.  It’s  dull  for  you  at  this 
time  of  year.” 

“  It’s  never  dull  when  you’re  there,”  said  Denis, 
taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it.  ‘ ‘  What  a  pretty  hand 
it  is  !”  he  added. 

“  And  what  a  pretty  speech  !”  she  said,  smiling  on 
him.  “  By  the  way,  Denis,”  she  remarked,  “  Mrs. 
Templeton  called  yesterday.  She  told  me  that  your 
old  pupil,  Miss  Elviston’s  niece — I  forget  her  name 
— had  come  back  from  France.” 

“  Oh,  has  she  ?  I  wonder  what  she  looks  like. 
She’s  a  clever  girl.  That  was  a  rattling  good  letter 
she  wrote  me  from  school.” 

A  day  or  two  later,  he  received  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Templeton,  asking  him  to  call  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  “  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  young  friend 
of  mine,”  she  wrote. 

Denis  expected  to  find  a  change,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  quite  such  a  transformation.  Before, 
though  interested  in  his  pupil  and  proud  of  her  pro¬ 
gress,  he  had  not  felt  particularly  drawn  to  her. 
But  this  tall,  handsome  girl  who  sprang  up  to  meet 
him  as  he  came  into  the  room,  her  face  lit  with  plea¬ 
sure — here  was  a  startling  and  a  delightful  surprise. 
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“  Doesn’t  this  seem  like  old  times  ?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  as  they  shook  hands.  “  Have  you  brought 
a  Virgil  ?  Oh,  how  I  did  enjoy  those  lessons  !” 

“  I  wonder  how  much  you  remember,”  said  Denis. 

“  A  good  deal,  I  hope.  I  read  most  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  over  again  the  other  day.  It  all  came 
back,  or  most  of  it.” 

“  That  comes  of  being  thorough.  You  did  work 
hard.” 

“  It’s  easy  to  work  hard  when  you  have  an  object 
clear  before  you.” 

”  Personally,”  he  replied,  “  I  never  find  it  easy  to 
work  hard.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  shook  her  head. 

“  Won’t  do,  Denis,”  she  said.  “  You’re  too  old 
to  be  ashamed  of  work.” 

He  laughed. 

“  Ah,  you  know  too  much  !  I  sometimes  think 
I  shall  be  an  undergrad  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.” 

“  That’s  neither  fish  nor  flesh,”  she  answered. 
“  Better  go  back  a  little  further.  I’ve  known  men 
who  were  always  schoolboys,  and  fine  they  were.” 

“  I’m  always  going  to  be  a  schoolgirl,  with  you 
for  my  Head  Mistress,”  said  Julia,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Templeton. 

“  Very  good,  my  dear.  I’ve  found  some  work  for 
you.  I  think  you’ve  met  Mrs.  Nugent.  She  works 
with  me  and  Mr.  Mowbrey  at  a  little  Club  in  Wal¬ 
worth.  She’s  been  teaching  French  there — just 
coaching  one  or  two  girls.  Now  she  wants  to  form 
what  she  calls  a  ‘  circle  ’  for  French  reading  and  con¬ 
versation.  You  would  be  the  very  one  to  help  her. 
Will  you  ?” 
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"  You  know  I’ll  do  anything  you  ask  me  to,  if  I 
possibly  can.  But  I’ve  had  a  sort  of  clear-up  with 
Aunt  Clara.  There  never  was  anyone  like  her,  I’m 
sure.  She  told  me  she  was  going  to  leave  me  her 
money  whether  I  agreed  to  her  terms  or  not.  The 
terms  are  that  I  am  to  be  her  housekeeper,  secretary, 
and — what  do  you  think  ? — chaplain  !  There’s  a 
responsibility  !  But  the  great  point  is,  that  I’m 
to  be  always  at  her  beck  and  call,  so  that  if  I’ve  got 
the  biggest  kind  of  engagement,  and  she  wants  me  to 
darn  a  stocking,  the  engagement’s  got  to  go.  If  I'm 
any  good  underthose  conditions  I’ll  do  my  very  best.” 

"  Why,  it’s  the  very  thing  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tem¬ 
pleton.  “  It  isn’t  like  a  class.  If  you  couldn’t  be 
there  the  '  circle  ’  would  go  on  just  the  same,  and 
yet  you’d  be  invaluable  when  you  could  be  there, 
wouldn’t  she,  Denis  ?” 

“  Rather  !”  said  Denis.  “  It’s  a  fine  institution 
is  the  Sunrise.” 

"  You  mean  it  would  be  invaluable  to  me.” 

“  It  would  be  a  case  of  mutual  accommodation,  I 
think,”  he  answered. 


V 

Julia’s  entry  into  the  Sunrise  Club  was  not  all  plain 
sailing.  She  went  to  Walworth  glowing  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  very  anxious  to  please  Mrs.  Templeton, 
and  perhaps  just  a  little  inclined  to  patronise  the 
South  Londoners.  She  was  still  a  schoolgirl  at 
heart  and  in  many  of  her  ways,  and  the  difference 
between  her  manners  and  those  of  Mrs.  Templeton 
and  Mrs.  Nugent  was  unmistakable.  The  girls 
especially  were  puzzled,  and  stood  at  first  on  the 
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defensive.  Before  long  she  had  an  open  passage 
of  arms  with  a  member  of  the  circle.  It  was  when 
she  had  been  about  six  weeks  at  the  Club.  Mrs. 
Nugent  was  away,  and  for  the  first  time  Julia  was 
alone  in  charge  of  the  circle.  In  accordance  with 
one  of  Mrs.  Nugent's  methods,  she  read  a  piece  of 
news  from  the  evening  paper,  and  began  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  French  on  the  subject.  Everyone  was 
expected  to  take  part,  but  one  girl,  Margery  Moss, 
was  silent  the  whole  time,  though  Julia  addressed 
her  pointedly  more  than  once.  Margery  was  by 
no  means  shy,  and  as  a  rule  was  fluent  if  ungram¬ 
matical.  Julia  noticed  smiles  on  more  than  one 
face,  and  thought  she  detected  indications  of  a  de¬ 
sign  to  give  a  lesson  instead  of  taking  one.  So, 
after  one  more  vain  attempt,  she  said,  with  some 
heat:  “  If  you  want  to  slack,  Margery,  you'd 
better  go.”  Whereupon  the  girl  sprang  up,  and  with 
scarlet  cheeks  and  angry  eyes,  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  banging  the  door  behind  her.  Fortunately,  the 
time  was  nearly  over,  for  everyone  seemed  to  feel 
uncomfortable,  and  no  one  more  so  than  Julia  herself. 

“  There  !”  she  said  to  herself  on  her  way  home, 
“  Mrs.  Nugent  was  saying  only  the  other  day  that 
they  were  like  a  happy  family  at  the  Club,  and  as 
soon  as  I  come,  there’s  a  row.  I  suppose  they’ve 
taken  a  dislike  to  me.  I  don’t  care!  If  they  think  I’m 
going  to  let  a  parcel  of  working  girls  ride  rough-shod 
over  me,  they’re  very  much  mistaken,  that’s  all.” 

By  the  next  morning  her  anger  had  cooled,  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Miss  Elviston  was 
more  than  usually  cantankerous  and  rude,  she  smiled. 

“  What  are  you  grinning  at  ?”  demanded  the 
invalid. 
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“  I  lost  my  temper  last  night  with  one  of  the 
girls  at  the  Club,”  she  answered,  “  and  I  was  just 
thinking  how  pleased  she’d  be,  if  she  could  hear  you.” 

Her  aunt  actually  smiled  too. 

“  I  hope  you  gave  her  a  proper  dressing  down,” 
she  said.  “  It’s  no  use  having  a  tongue  if  you  don’t 
know  how  to  use  it.” 

By  tea-time,  Julia  was  convinced  that  she  had 
been  very  silly.  She  only  went  to  the  Club  once  a 
week,  but  to  wait  till  the  following  Wednesday  was 
impossible.  “  I’ll  go  down  to-night,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “  and  see  if  I  can  put  things  right.” 

The  first  of  the  Club  girls  she  saw  was  Janet 
Elsom,  who  looked  surprised  to  see  her,  but  greeted 
her  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

“  Yes,”  said  Julia,  “  it  isn’t  my  night,  but  I  was 
silly  last  night,  and  I  want  to  make  my  peace  with 
Margery.  Is  she  here  ?” 

“Yes,  I  saw  her  upstairs  in  the  library  a  few 
minutes  ago.” 

“  Thank  you,  Janet.  I’ll  go  up  and  have  a  word 
with  her.  What  is  it  ?” 

Janet  hesitated. 

“You  know,  don’t  you,  Miss  Craig,  that  Margery’s 
got  rather  a  hasty  temper  ?” 

“  So’ve  I,”  answered  Julia,  smiling.  “  If  you 
hear  a  rumpus,  send  for  the  police.” 

There  were  only  two  people  in  the  library.  One 
was  Hugh  Quarle,  in  his  usual  seat,  hard  at  work;  the 
other  was  Margery,  reading  a  tale  at  the  next  table. 

Julia  walked  past  Hugh  and  sat  down  opposite 
her.  She  looked  up,  her  face  darkened,  and  she 
bent  her  head  over  the  book. 

“  Margery,”  Julia  said,  “  I’ve  come  from  St. 
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John’s  Wood  to  tell  you  that  I’m  very  sorry  I  lost 
my  temper  last  night.” 

“  So  you  ought  to  be,”  said  the  girl,  hardly  looking 
off  her  book. 

Julia  felt  her  temper  rising  again,  but  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  the  job  thoroughly. 

“So  I  am,”  she  said.  “  You  see,  I’m  very 
young,  and  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me.  I’ve  got  an  awful  temper,  and  that 
put  it  up.  I  couldn’t  wait  till  Wednesday,  but  I’ll 
apologise  to  you  next  week.” 

“  I  don’t  want  your  apologies,”  said  Margery. 
The  words  were  ungracious  enough,  but  she  looked  up, 
and  her  face  had  cleared.  "  I’d  got  my  own  reasons, 
and  to  be  sent  out  of  the  room  like  a  school-kid  !’* 

“  I  wish  you’d  told  me  that  you  had  a  good 
reason.  I’d  have  taken  it  from  you  at  once.” 

The  girl’s  face  clouded  again. 

"  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  have  to  tell  you  my 
reasons.” 

“  No,  if  you’d  only  said  that  you  had  them.  But 
there,  Margery,  I  didn’t  come  to  argue;  I  came  to 
eat  humble  pie.  You  shall  cut  it  for  me,  and  I’ll 
get  it  down  somehow.” 

A  smile  came  like  a  rainbow  across  the  sullen  face. 

“  You’ve  got  a  way  with  you,  Miss,”  she  said. 
“  I  don’t  want  you  to  eat  humble  pie.  I  know 
I’ve  got  a  temper  too.  I’ll  tell  you  now  what  it 
was.  I’d  had  a  fall  out  with  my  young  man,  and 
I  was  feeling  fit  to  cut  my  throat.  I  thought  the 
class  would  be  the  safest  place  for  me,  but  I  couldn’t 
jabber  French.” 

“  I  see,”  answered  Julia.  “ 


I  wish  I’d  known, 
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but  it’ll  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I  hope  you’ve  made  it 
up  with  him.” 

“  He  made  it  up  with  me,”  she  replied. 

“  So’ve  I,  haven’t  I,  Margery  ?” 

“  Yes,  you  have,  Miss.  It  was  good  of  you  coming 
all  that  way.” 

“  It  was  well  worth  it,”  she  answered.  As  she 
went  out,  she  passed  Hugh,  and  caught  his  eye. 

“  Please  don’t  tell  of  me  for  breaking  the  rules,” 
she  said.  “  I  hope  I  haven’t  disturbed  you  much.” 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,”  Hugh  answered  politely. 
Julia’s  voice  was  very  clear,  and  he  had  heard 
almost  all  she  said  and  admired  the  effort  he  could 
see  she  had  made. 

Julia  went  home  feeling  absurdly  happy. 

“  It  doesn’t  taste  so  bad,  after  all,”  she  said  to 
herself. 


VI 

The  little  incident  between  Julia  and  Margery 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  newcomer’s  relations 
with  the  Club.  Margery  was  a  young  woman  who 
ran  to  extremes,  and  she  certainly  was  not  reticent. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  she  had  pretty  well 
exhausted  her  vocabulary  first  of  invective,  after¬ 
wards  of  praise,  her  final  conclusion  being  that 
“  Miss  Julia  ”  was  the  straightest,  pluckiest,  dearest 
girl  she’d  ever  seen,  and  that  she’d  very  much  like 
to  meet  with  anyone  who  would  say  a  word  against 
her.  The  chief  effect,  however,  was  on  Julia  her¬ 
self.  After  the  years  of  isolation  and  repression, 
this  momentary  contact  with  another,  beneath  the 
surface,  and  its  delightful  result,  seemed  to  her 
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events  of  extraordinary  significance.  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton,  Miss  Hume,  Denis,  and  Madame  Berger  had  all 
in  their  different  ways  been  revelations  of  kindness, 
but  in  every  case  she  had  been  the  recipient.  This 
time  it  was  she  who  had  taken  the  initiative  and 
made  the  advance,  and  she  felt  now  as  if  behind 
every  stolid,  uninteresting  face  there  stood  waiting 
a  potential  friend.  Margery’s  smiling  face  became 
to  her  a  symbol  of  something  too  large  and  too 
beautiful  for  definition  or  expression,  and  it  drew 
her  like  a  magnet  to  unlovely  Walworth. 

So  it  was  that  her  visits  to  the  Club  grew  more 
and  more  frequent.  Wednesday  was — subject  to 
Miss  Elviston’s  demands — her  regular  evening,  but 
any  night  when  she  was  free,  her  taxi  might  pull  up 
in  Bear  Street.  Sometimes  these  visits  would  be 
paid  on  Denis’s  evening — for  he  was  now  seldom 
at  the  Club  except  on  Monday — and  then  they  would, 
naturally,  go  home  together. 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  said  to  her  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  as  they  were  going  home,  “  I  believe 
you’re  the  most  popular  member  of  the  staff.” 

“  Oh  dear,  no,  I’m  not,”  she  answered.  “  In 
fact,  I  don’t  think  that  they  look  upon  me  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  at  all.  I’m  just  one  of  themselves.” 

“  They’ve  got  lots  of  cheek,  but  not  quite  enough 
for  that.” 

“  It  isn’t  cheek,  it’s  friendliness,”  she  said.  “  I'm 
so  glad  they’ve  taken  to  calling  me  ‘  Miss  Julia.’ 
The  ‘  Miss  ’  is  a  harmless  little  sop  to  pride,  but  the 
‘  Julia  ’  is  a  hunk  of  friendliness.” 

"  Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “  you  seem  to  me  to 
have  changed  most  tremendously.” 
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“  How  do  you  mean  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Why,  I  used  to  think  you  would  grow  up  a 
rather  reserved,  exclusive,  cynical  sort  of  person, 
and — well,  you  haven’t.” 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  a  shadow  falling  across  her  face, 
“  but  I  did  have  a  strange  time  at  home  then. 
We’re  most  of  us  made  in  halves,  I  think.  One  half 
of  me  was  forced  and  the  other  half  starved.  The 
other  half  has  had  its  chance  lately,  that’s  all.” 

“  Is  that  it  ?  I  wonder  whether  one  of  my 
halves  has  been  starved  ?” 

“You  may  be  one  of  the  lucky  and  good  who 
are  made  all  in  one  piece.  Mrs.  Templeton  and 
my  dear  Miss  Hume  are  like  that.” 

“I’m  not  introspective.  If  I  were,  I  shouldn’t 
sleep  at  night.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.” 

“You  couldn’t  do  that,  if  you  weren’t  very  good,” 
she  said  emphatically. 

“  I  hope  you’re  right,  but  I’m  afraid  you’re 
wrong,”  he  answered  lightly. 

As  Miss  Elviston  had  said,  Julia’s  work  was  not 
heavy.  As  housekeeper,  she  found  that  the  well- 
trained,  well-paid  servants  needed  little  supervision. 
As  secretary  she  had  a  good  many  business  letters 
to  write,  but  they  were  mostly  short  and  formal — 
receipts,  acknowledgments,  and  the  like.  A  good 
deal  of  the  business  Miss  Elviston  used  to  transact 
by  letter  was  now  carried  through  by  word  of  mouth, 
Mr.  Devoy  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Pippit,  and  a  clerk 
from  the  bank  coming  at  regular  intervals.  As 
chaplain  she  had  only  to  listen  to  the  expression  of 
her  aunt’s  moods  which,  as  she  herself  would  have 
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said,  varied  with  her  temperature  from  blank, 
provocative  atheism  to  abject  superstition,  the  two 
moods  sometimes  jostling  one  another  within  half 
an  hour.  Poor  Mr.  Cochrane  had  been  discarded 
as  being  neither  high  enough  nor  a  gentleman,  and 
when  ghostly  counsel  was  required  it  was  Father 
Mason  of  St.  Agatha’s  who  received  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  confidences.  He  was  an  abler  and  a 
more  sympathetic  man  than  the  Vicar  of  St.  John’s, 
and  when  he  came,  Julia  generally  contrived  to 
have  a  few  words  with  him,  though  she  had  begun 
by  warning  him  that  she  was  a  black  sheep. 

“  They  wouldn’t  confirm  me,”  she  said,  “  because 
I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  Tom  Paine.” 

“  Tom  Paine,”  answered  Father  Mason,  “  would 
have  been  a  Christian  Socialist  if  he  had  been  alive 
to-day.” 

“  If  you  ever  have  a  fire  or  an  earthquake  at  St. 
Agatha’s,  and  have  to  worship  God  in  a  barn,  I’ll 
come,”  she  said  on  another  occasion.  “  It’s  the 
music,  and  the  incense,  and  the  vestments,  and  all 
the  other  properties,  that  I  can’t  stand.” 

“  Then  go  to  chapel,”  he  replied,  “  and  worship 
God  without  the  properties.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“  I’ll  come  to  St.  Agatha’s  next  Sunday,”  she  said, 
“  and  try  to  endure  the  properties.” 

VII 

“  Mother,”  said  Denis  Mowbrey  one  evening  at 
dinner,  “  I  wish  you’d  ask  Julia  Craig  to  tea  with 
you  one  afternoon.  I’m  sure  you’d  like  her.” 
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“  Julia  Craig  ?  Let  me  see,  that’s  Miss  Elviston’s 
niece,  isn’t  it  ?  A  very  plain  child,  but,  of  course, 
she  may  be  very  nice  in  spite  of  that.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  can  have  seen  her  since  she 
came  back  from  her  French  school.  You’d  hardly 
call  her  a  child  now,  and  you  certainly  wouldn’t  call 
her  plain.  She’s  got  one  of  the  most  interesting 
faces  I  know.” 

“  You  helped  her  to  pass  some  examination,  did  you 
not  ?”  asked  Mr.  Mowbrey  from  his  end  of  the  table. 

”  They  fancied  so,  I  believe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  precious  little  to  do  with  it.  She’s  a 
very  brainy  young  person.” 

“  I  hope  she  isn’t  too  much  like  her  poor  aunt,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Mowbrey.  “  She  really  used  to  be 
rather  terrible.” 

Denis’s  wishes  were  law,  and  a  very  kind  little 
note  soon  brought  Julia  to  Hall  Road.  She  was 
prepared  to  like  Denis’s  mother,  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  fading  eyesight  appealed  strongly  to  her. 
Mrs.  Mowbrey  asked  her  to  sing,  and  was  delighted 
with  her  fresh,  clear  voice. 

“  It’s  been  a  real  treat,  my  dear,”  she  said  when 
Julia  drew  on  her  gloves,  “  you’ll  come  again  soon, 
won’t  you  ?” 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  will.  Perhaps  you’ll  let  me  read 
to  you.  I  love  doing  it,  when  I  can  find  a  victim.” 

“  You’ve  made  a  conquest,”  said  Denis  when  he 
met  Julia  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  at  Worcester 
Lodge.  “  My  mother  is  always  singing  your 
praises.” 

“  Mrs.  Mowbrey  has  been  exceedingly  kind,”  she 
answered.  “  She’s  one  of  the  people  that  make 
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you  feel  good.  Going  to  see  her  is  better  than 
going  to  church/’ 

“  That  accounts  for  my  character,  with  all  its 
virtues,”  said  Denis. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  quite  seriously.  “  I  dare  say 
it  does.” 

“  It  accounts  for  my  not  being  an  utter  failure,” 
said  Denis,  waxing  serious  too.  “  I’ve  had  a  lot 
of  advantages,  I  know,  but  home’s  been  the  biggest.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  was  not  a  matchmaker.  Her 
chief  interests  were  intellectual;  her  chief  weakness 
was  a  passion  for  the  society  of  clever  people. 
How  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  even  how  the 
clever  people,  paired  among  themselves  was  not  a 
matter  that  interested  her  greatly.  For  once,  how¬ 
ever,  she  found  herself  on  the  level  of  everywoman. 
Of  all  her  innumerable  proteges  there  were  none 
for  whom  she  had  so  keen  and  warm  a  personal 
feeling  as  for  Denis  and  Julia.  They  were,  both 
of  them,  rarely  gifted,  healthy,  handsome,  clever, 
with  all  the  qualifications  for  social  influence,  and 
— best  of  all — with  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility.  They  had  won  their  spurs  in  her 
own  regiment,  and  she  was  exceedingly  proud  of 
them.  Towards  Julia  especially,  she  felt  an  almost 
motherly  affection,  for  which  she  apologised  to 
herself  on  the  ground  that  the  girl  was  really  an 
orphan.  And  now  as  she  saw  them  drawing  nearer 
to  one  another  in  a  friendship  that  might  so  easily 
develop  into  a  closer  and  warmer  relationship,  she 
rejoiced  greatly.  The  only  obstacle  in  sight  was 
Miss  Elviston,  but  she  was  evidently  failing  fast, 
and,  before  long,  Julia  would  be  her  own  mistress. 
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She  was  evidently  a  great  favourite  with  Mrs. 
Mowbrey,  and  Mr.  Mowbrey  was  not  the  man  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  his  son.  So,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  Mrs.  Templeton  did  everything 
she  could  to  give  love  a  free  course  and  a  smooth  one. 

VIII 

Among  Mrs.  Templeton’s  favourites,  Hugh  Quarle 
must  certainly  be  included.  In  spite  of  her  wide 
sympathies,  social  distinctions  still  weighed  heavily 
with  her.  Keenly  interested  in  the  members  of  her 
Sunrise  Club  and  anxious  to  help  them  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  she  could  not  free  herself  from  the  feeling  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  clay  of  which  they 
were  formed,  and  that  finer  material  which  went  to 
the  making  of  young  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Hugh 
was  very  worthy,  most  deserving,  his  successes  were 
really  striking,  but  to  compare  him  with  a  young 
man  like  Denis  Mowbrey  would  be  unfair  and  ridicu¬ 
lous.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  balance  dipped  in 
Hugh’s  favour.  If  only  Denis  had  been  troubled 
with  religious  difficulties  he  would  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect. 

Janet  Elsom,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  favour¬ 
ite,  and  yet  Mrs.  Templeton  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  specific  fault  with  the  girl.  She  was 
extremely  pretty,  her  manners  were  charming,  she  was 
certainly  no  fool,  she  was  the  most  willing  of  workers, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  club  who  had  not  a  good 
word  for  her.  If  Mrs.  Templeton  had  been  cross- 
examined  on  the  subject  she  would  probably  have 
had  to  fall  back  on,  “  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 
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Yet  there  may  have  been  a  reason  not  quite  so 
mysterious.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Templeton  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  having  the  family  histories  of  her 
girls  laid  bare  before  her  sympathetic  eyes,  that  she 
had  come  to  count  such  frankness  one  of  her  dues. 
Now  behind  Janet,  as  Mrs.  Nugent  had  once  re¬ 
marked,  there  certainly  lay  a  story.  But  that  story, 
in  spite  of  many  opportunities  for  frankness,  she  had 
hitherto  kept  to  herself.  More  than  once  Mrs.  Tem¬ 
pleton  had  tried  to  draw  her  out,  but  each  time  she 
had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  herself  baffled. 
And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  forward  or 
self-assertive  in  the  girl’s  manners.  She  had  con¬ 
ducted  her  defence,  Mrs.  Templeton  acknowledged 
to  herself,  like  a  lady.  Once,  as  we  have  seen,  Mrs. 
Templeton  had  tried  to  interview  the  mother  and 
find  out  whether  she  was  any  more  amenable  than 
her  daughter  to  sympathetic  inquiry,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  in  vain.  Mrs.  Elsom  was  suffering 
from  an  aggravated  headache,  and  could  not  stir 
from  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lying. 

It  was  then,  with  more  surprise  than  pleasure, 
that  Mrs.  Templeton  heard  the  news  of  Hugh’s  en¬ 
gagement  to  Janet.  They  made  no  secret  of  it  at 
the  Club,  and  Hugh  mentioned  it  himself  in  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Templeton. 

“  You  have  my  very  best  wishes,  Hugh,”  she  said. 
“  It  will  be  a  regular  Club  marriage.” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  it  was  Janet  who  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  the  Club,  and  a  wonderful  help  it  has 
been  to  both  of  us.” 

“  I  am  so  glad.  I  can  see  that  it  has  been  of 
some  use  to  you,  but  I’m  afraid  it  hasn’t  done  very 
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much  for  Janet.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
ambitious.” 

He  smiled. 

"  She  seems  rather  mysterious  sometimes,  be¬ 
cause — well,  there’s  a  story  in  the  background.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  story  ?” 

“  Only  a  very  little  bit  of  it.” 

“  But  Hugh,  don’t  you  think  that  now  you  ought 
to  know  it  ?” 

Again  the  smile  appeared. 

”  I  hope  not,”  he  said. 

“  But  why  not  ?  I  really  don’t  understand.  It’s 
your  right  to  know;  why  shouldn’t  you  claim  it  ?” 

He  hesitated,  just  for  a  moment. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  when  you  love,  there’s  such 
a  joy  in  trusting.” 

Something  in  his  voice  and  in  the  expression  of 
his  face  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  quite  sure  she 
must  understand  and  approve.  She  did  not;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  she  felt  ashamed  to  tell  him  so. 

The  Ouarle  family  had  left  Tagg  Street  and  were 
now  occupying  much  more  comfortable  rooms  in 
Canning  Street.  The  rent  was  three  shillings  a  week 
higher,  but  the  accommodation  was  incomparably 
better.  The  Elsoms,  however,  remained  in  their 
basement,  Mrs.  Elsom  declining  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  moving.  She  knew,  of  course,  of  the  engagement, 
but  she  had  not  sanctioned,  nor  did  she  even  refer 
to  it. 

“  I  believe  she  thinks  a  lot  of  you,  though,  Hugh,” 
Janet  declared.  “  Her  voice  changes  when  she 
speaks  of  you — with  her,  that’s  a  sure  sign.” 
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“  She  knows  I’m  a  man  to  be  envied.” 

“  No,”  she  answered.  “  She  thinks  you’re  to  be 
pitied.” 


IX 

Looking  back  afterwards,  Denis  often  wondered 
that  he  had  been  so  blind  to  the  signs  of  imminent 
trouble.  The  change  in  his  father  was  gradual,  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  attributed 
it  to  failing  health.  Mr.  Mowbrey  had  a  profound 
distaste  for  what  he  called  being  fussed  over,  and 
his  wife  was  the  only  person  from  whom  he  would 
admit  any  suggestions  as  to  his  health.  Even  with 
her,  however,  he  had  become  very  irritable  when 
she  begged  him  to  see  the  doctor  or  take  a  long  holi¬ 
day.  But  the  fits  of  silence  and  abstraction,  broken 
at  intervals  that  grew  steadily  rarer,  by  strange 
bursts  of  loud  loquacity  and  almost  startling  hilarity 
ought,  Denis  felt,  to  have  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  him  than  they  did.  For  weeks  his  father  had 
not  suggested  a  game  of  billiards  or  invited  him  to 
sit  and  smoke  and  gossip  in  his  study. 

That  the  trouble  could  have  been  anything  to  do 
with  money  would  have  been  Denis’s  last  surmise. 
From  childhood  he  had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unostentatious  wealth.  That  everything  about 
him  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind  seemed  like  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  inevitable  and  unalterable. 
“  The  business  ”  had  kept  three  generations  of  Mow- 
breys  in  great,  if  not  in  dazzling  prosperity,  and  in 
the  family  it  stood  as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  strong 
and  genuine  and  enduring.  Uncle  John  had  been 
the  first  to  leave  its  safe  and  comfortable  haven,  and 
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his  choice  had  been  looked  upon  as  violent  eccen¬ 
tricity,  if  not  stark  madness.  The  family  tradition 
was  one  of  sobriety  and  common  sense,  and  the 
business  was  the  very  core  of  the  tradition. 

One  Saturday  evening  early  in  December,  Denis 
came  home  later  than  usual.  He  had  been  to  the 
theatre,  escorting  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Julia.  It 
had  been  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Julia’s  delight 
in  a  good  play  was  still  keen-edged,  and  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  was,  to  the  others,  at  least  as  entertaining  as 
the  play  itself.  He  let  himself  in  with  his  latch¬ 
key,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  heard  his  mother’s 
voice  calling  him  from  the  drawing-room,  the  door 
of  which  stood  half-open.  She  usually  went  to  bed 
about  ten,  and  he  felt  sure  it  must  be  some  strong 
reason  that  had  kept  her  up  so  late,  waiting  for  him. 

“  Why,  mother  dear,”  he  said,  going  into  the 
room  without  taking  off  his  overcoat,  “  what  are 
you  waiting  up  for  ?” 

The  moment  he  saw  her,  he  knew  that  something 
serious  had  happened.  She  had  taken  off  the 
coloured  glasses  she  usually  wore,  and  with  them 
she  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  the  air  of  lassitude 
and  weakness  he  knew  so  well. 

“  Come  and  sit  down,  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said. 
“  Your  father  came  home  about  six,  with  a  very 
bad  headache,  and  looking  feverish.  He  said  he 
had  got  a  little  chill,  but  he  wouldn’t  hear  of  going 
to  bed  at  once,  as  I  urged  him  to  do.  He  took 
hardly  anything  at  dinner,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished  I  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  O’Brien  asking  him  to 
call  round  to-night.  Your  father  came  in  here  and 
sat  on  that  low  chair,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
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he  were  trying  to  tell  me  something,  but  couldn’t. 
At  last  I  persuaded  him  to  go  upstairs.  The  doctor 
came  about  nine.  He  wouldn’t  say  much,  but  I 
could  see  he  thought  there  was  something  serious 
the  matter.  He  said  it  was  evidently  a  chill,  but 
how  it  might  develop  it  was  impossible,  as  yet,  to 
say.  He  is  going  to  try  and  get  a  nurse  at  once. 
He  promised  to  call  again  to-night  in  any  case.  He 
may  be  here  any  moment.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
gate  and  so  I  came  down.  I’ll  go  up  again  now  if 
you  will  bring  the  doctor  up  when  he  comes.  Your 
supper  is  in  the  dining-room,  and  Barnes  is  down¬ 
stairs,  if  you  want  anything.  Did  you  have  a 
pleasant  evening  ?” 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  but  Denis  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  she  was  profoundly  anxious. 

“  Shall  I  go  up  and  sit  with  him  till  the  doctor 
comes  ?”  he  asked.  “  Then  you  can  lie  on  the 
couch  and  get  a  little  rest.  I’m  sure  you’ve  been 
exerting  yourself.  I’m  not  a  bit  hungry.” 

“  No,  my  dear  boy,”  she  answered.  “  The  doctor 
wants  him  to  be  absolutely  quiet,  and  he  would 
make  an  effort  to  talk  to  you.  He’s  said  all  that  he 
wants  to,  at  present,  to  me.” 

She  went  upstairs,  and  Denis,  untroubled  by  the 
false  statement  he  had  just  made,  went  into  the 
dining-room. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  supper  the  doctor 
came,  and  with  him  a  capable-looking  nurse.  With 
Denis  he  was  more  outspoken. 

“  Your  father’s  in  for  something  rather  serious, 
I’m  afraid,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands.  “  You 
never  can  tell  at  first,  of  course,  but  I  don’t  like 
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the  look  of  him,  and  I  don’t  like  his  pulse.  Has 
anything  been  worrying  him,  do  you  know  ?  He 
looked  that  way  to  me.” 

“  I  don’t  know  of  anything  definite,”  Denis  ans¬ 
wered,  “  but  he  hasn’t  really  seemed  himself  for 
some  time.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that’s  a  nuisance. 
Worry’s  the  very  deuce  when  you’re  ill.” 

The  nurse  was  installed  at  once  for  the  night. 
Denis  saw  his  father  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  old 
man  smiled  at  him,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  or  a 
natural  smile.” 

“  Still  got  this  confounded  headache,”  he  said, 
“  but  O’Brien  and  your  mother  have  gone  off  their 
heads,  I  think.  Fancy  me  with  a  nurse  !  All  I 
want  is  a  good  night’s  rest.  Good-night,  my  boy.” 

The  next  day  the  patient  was  worse,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  it  a  case  of  pneumonia. 

“  It’s  an  extraordinary  thing,”  he  said.  “  Of 
course,  he’s  getting  on  in  age,  but  he  always  looked 
hale  and  vigorous.  Now,  he  seems  to  have  no 
strength  to  fight  with.  It’s  his  heart  that  I’m 
anxious  about.” 

So  uneasy  was  he,  that  in  the  evening  he  suggested 
having  in  Warton  Summers  from  Harley  Street,  and 
arranged  for  him  to  come  round  the  next  afternoon. 

To  Mrs.  Mowbrey  and  Denis  the  specialist  was 
urbane  and  non-committal. 

"  These  attacks  are  always  serious,”  he  said, 
“  after  the  grand  climacteric — when  a  man  has 
turned  the  sixty-second  milestone.  It’s  more  a 
question  of  care  and  nursing  than  drugs,  and  I  can 
see  he’s  in  good  hands  all  round.” 
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To  his  learned  brother  he  spoke  after  another 
fashion. 

“  He  looks  bad  enough,  but  he’s  worse  than  he 
looks.  You’d  think  he’d  been  worried  to  fiddle- 
strings.  I  don’t  believe  that  heart’ll  take  him 
through.  The  nurse  is  pretty  good,  isn’t  she  ? 
Have  you  got  any  oxygen  handy  ?  Does  she  know 
how  to  give  it  ?” 

The  patient  had  a  better  night,  and  the  next  day 
Denis  went  down  to  chambers  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Thence  he  was  fetched  in  hot  haste  by  Davis  on 
the  car. 

“  Master’s  ’ad  a  bad  fainting  fit,  Mr.  Denis,”  said 
the  chauffeur.  "  ’E  was  just  a  little  better  when  I 
came  away.” 

When  Denis  reached  home,  Julia  was  standing  on 
the  drawing-room  threshold. 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
“  I  only  heard  last  night,  and  I  came  round  to  see 
if  I  could  be  of  any  use.  Mr.  Mowbrey  is  just  a 
little  better.  Mrs.  Mowbrey  told  me  to  ask  you  to 
go  upstairs.  The  doctor’s  there.” 

He  nodded,  and  without  a  word  went  up  softly 
and  quickly.  Round  the  bed  he  saw  his  mother, 
the  doctor,  and  the  nurse.  Coming  close,  he  saw 
his  father’s  face  laid,  it  seemed,  rather  than  lying, 
sideways  on  the  pillow,  very  thin  and  almost  as 
white  as  the  bed-linen.  The  eyes  were  closed,  but 
just  as  Denis  came  to  his  mother’s  side  they  opened, 
looking  full  at  him.  Slow  recognition  woke  in 
them,  followed  by  a  faint  smile.  At  the  same  time 
the  bloodless  lips  began  to  move. 

“  He  wants  to  say  something,”  the  doctor  whis¬ 
pered. 
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“  It’s  you  he  wants,  Denis,”  said  his  mother. 

Denis  bent  over  the  bed.  The  room  was  perfectly 
still  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece.  The  lips  were  moving,  but  he  heard 
only  the  merest  rustle  of  sound. 

“  What  do  you  say,  father  dear  ?”  he  asked. 
“  I  can’t  quite  hear.” 

A  little  frown  showed  on  Mr.  Mowbrey’s  forehead. 
He  raised  his  face  very  slightly  from  the  pillow, 
evidently  making  a  great  effort.  And  Denis  listened 
with  intense  concentration,  desperately  eager  not  to 
lose  a  word. 

“Good  boy — Denis — you’ll  have — put  things  right 
— know  you’ll  do  it — good  boy - ” 

The  lips  still  moved,  and  though  he  could  not 
hear  another  sound,  he  thought  they  were  trying 
to  repeat  his  name.l 

Then  the  doctor  stepped  forward. 

“No  more  talking  just  now,”  he  said.  “You 
must  have  as  much  rest  as  ever  you  can.” 

lhen  he  whispered  to  Denis,  “  You’d  getter  go 
downstairs  for  a  bit.  If  there’s  any  need,  I’ll  send 
for  you  at  once.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Julia  stood  waiting  for 
him. 

“  Mrs.  Mowbrey  sent  down  word,”  she  said,  “  that 
I  was  to  look  after  the  lunch.  It’s  on  the  table.” 

And  she  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room. 

“  I  don’t  feel  much  like  lunch,”  he  said,  looking 
doubtfully  at  the  table.  “  I  wonder  whether  mother 
has  had  any.” 

“  She  said  she  would  come  down  if  she  could. 
She  was  very  anxious  you  should  have  some.” 

They  sat  down  to  the  table. 
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“  Isn’t  my  mother  wonderful  ?”  he  said.  f‘  I 
should  have  thought  such  an  experience  would  have 
prostrated  her.  Instead  of  that,  she  seems  to  have 
risen  to  it  in  the  most  marvellous  way.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Julia  warmly,  “  she  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  Anyone  could  see  she  was  sweet-tempered, 
but  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  strong.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  had.  She’s  so  gentle  in  manner, 
and  one  doesn’t  think  of  sweetness  and  strength 
as  going  together.” 

“  Till  the  testing  comes,”  she  said.  “  Then  the 
gold  is  seen  for  what  it  is.” 

“  And  the  base  metal  too,  I’m  afraid,”  he  added. 

X 

The  end  came  that  night  in  another  heart  attack. 
The  actual  passing  was  so  quiet  as  to  be  imper¬ 
ceptible  except  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  nurse. 
The  doctor,  who  was  present,  turned  to  the  mother 
and  son,  and  with  an  eloquent  little  gesture  told 
them  that  all  was  over.  Even  then,  Mrs.  Mowbrey 
showed  no  sign  of  breaking  down.  The  tears  were 
in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice,  but  she  made  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  gave  instructions  with  quiet  self-posses¬ 
sion.  Denis  and  Julia  did  everything  they  could 
to  help  and  relieve  her.  Indeed,  during  those  dark 
hours  the  three  drew  very  close  to  each  other. 
Uncle  John  came  hurrying  from  his  Putney  flat, 
more  demonstrative  and  less  self-controlled,  but 
eager  to  be  of  use.  And,  amid  a  host  of  more  or 
less  formal  condolences,  there  came,  as  so  often,  at 
the  touch  of  real  sorrow,  messages  of  warm,  vivid 
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sympathy  that  went  straight  to  their  mark.  Then 
came  the  funeral,  with  its  seemingly  inevitable 
vulgarising  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
incident  of  life,  and  then  the  painful  but  necessary 
readjustments  when  the  old  order  passes  and  a  new 
begins. 

Uncle  John  and  Denis  were  the  trustees  and 
executors  of  the  will,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
very  simple.  Subject  to  a  few  legacies,  the  whole 
estate  was  left  to  the  widow  for  life,  and,  on  her 
death,  to  Denis  absolutely.  Uncle  John  under¬ 
took  to  see  after  the  valuation  of  the  estate  for 
probate. 

“  I  don't  feel  very  easy  about  the  business,"  he 
said  to  Denis.  “You  mustn't  be  surprised  if  things 
aren't  quite  so  flourishing  as  we’ve  thought  them." 

Denis  did  not  take  the  warning  very  seriously,  for 
his  Uncle  bore  the  reputation  of  a  pessimist.  After 
some  ten  days,  Uncle  John  rang  him  up  and  made 
an  appointment  for  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

“  Denis,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  “  I've 
got  some  bad  news  for  you,  but  I  take  it  you'd 
rather  I  told  you  straight  out  than  sugared  the  pill. 
That’s  so,  isn't  it  ?" 

“  Yes,  Uncle,"  answered  Denis  firmly. 

“  Well,  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  business  as  it 
stands  is  insolvent.  And  I'm  afraid  your  poor 
father,  in  order  to  put  things  right,  had  been  specu¬ 
lating,  for,  apart  from  the  business,  there's  less  than 
a  third  of  what  I  know  he  was  worth,  three  or  four 
years  ago.  After  the  business  creditors  have  been 
paid,  there’ll  only  be  about  three  hundred  a  year 
for  your  mother." 
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“  What  about  Wynfleete  ?”  Denis  asked. 

“  Mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt/’ 

Denis  stood  up. 

“  Uncle  John/’  he  said,  “  tell  me  what  you  think. 
Would  there  be  any  chance  of  my  pulling  the 
business  together  again,  if  I  were  to  give  up  the 
Bar  and  take  father’s  place  ?” 

Uncle  John  shook  his  head. 

“  Where’s  the  capital  to  come  from  ?  Look, 
Denis,  it’s  all  in  the  family,  so  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you,  but  the  fact  is,  I’ve  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
the  business,  and  it’s  all  gone.  That  old  Chambers 
may  have  been  good,  once  upon  a  time — your  father 
had  a  great  opinion  of  him — but  he  looks  fit  for  an 
almshouse  now.  No,  Denis;  you  be  called  next 
week  and  get  to  work  at  once.  I  can  help  you 
there,  my  boy,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will. 
Now  there’s  your  mother  to  be  told.  Shall  I  tell 
her,  or  will  you  ?” 

“  I  will,”  said  Denis.  “  It  will  mean  a  sale,  won’t 
it  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  Of  course  I’ll  see  that  she  suffers 
no  hardship,  but  I  think  your  house  is  bigger  than 
you  need,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  tons  too  big.  And  the  furniture  is  big 
too.  I  expect  she’ll  look  out  for  a  small  flat.  I 
don’t  think  that  will  trouble  her  very  much.  She’s 
wonderfully  brave.” 

“  I’m  afraid  we’re  the  weaker  sex,  Denis,”  said 
his  uncle,  and  added  with  a  whimsical  smile,  “  that’s 
why  I  never  married.” 

Denis’s  confidence  in  his  mother’s  courage  proved 
to  be  well-founded.  Before  he  had  done  much 
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more  than  begin  his  statement,  she  guessed  its 
purport. 

“  We’re  to  be  poor,  Denis,”  she  said,  “  I  can  see 
it  in  your  face.  Will  there  be  enough  to  live  on  ?” 

“  In  a  quiet  way — yes.  Not  in  such  a  house  as 
this.” 

“  Oh  no;  of  course  not.  Well,  there's  nothing 
very  terrible  in  that.  Have  you  any  idea  what 
there  will  be  ?” 

“  About  three  hundred  a  year,  Uncle  John 
thinks.” 

“  That's  plenty  to  be  comfortable  on,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  I'm  afraid  you'll  feel  it  rather 
badly.  You've  never  had  to  think  about  economy, 
my  poor  boy.” 

“  Then  it's  quite  time  I  began,”  he  answered 
stoutly.  “  It’ll  do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world, 
and  it’ll  double  my  chances  of  getting  on  at  the 
Bar.  I’ve  got  to  make  my  way.” 

“  Dear  Denis,”  said  his  mother  fondly  and 
proudly.  “  I  might  have  known  how  you'd  take 
it.  Whenever  there's  been  a  demand  upon  you, 
you've  always  risen  to  it.  Your  dear  father  was 
saying  to  me  only  a  few  days  before  he  was  taken 
ill,  that  you  had  never  really  given  us  an  hour's 
uneasiness.  It's  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say.” 

“Too  great  by  far,”  answered  Denis,  with  a  smile. 
“  Why,  I  know  myself  better  than  that.” 

Denis  was  called  to  the  Bar  the  very  day  on  which 
the  posters  of  the  sale  were  pasted  up.  Uncle  John 
took  care  to  have  a  brief  ready,  and  a  statement  of 
claim  to  draw,  so  chambers  became  extremely 
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interesting  just  as  home  grew  almost  intolerable. 
Everything  in  the  big  house  had  to  be  gone  over, 
and  the  comparatively  few  things  to  be  kept  had 
to  be  set  on  one  side.  Denis  began  by  keeping 
everything  that  had  any  old  associations  connected 
with  it,  but  he  found  that  he  had  exceeded  the  limit 
before  half  the  house  had  been  examined.  Then 
came  a  second  sifting,  and  when  that  was  about 
half  over,  the  auctioneer’s  men  appeared  and  began 
tying  up  the  books  in  parcels  and  making  notes  for 
their  catalogue. 

In  all  this  tiresome  work  Julia  was  invaluable. 
She  came  in  almost  every  day,  and  whenever  she 
appeared  Mrs.  Mowbrey  brightened  up.  Before  her 
tireless  energy  and  quick,  clear  judgment,  doubts 
and  difficulties  seemed  to  melt  away.  Several 
times  when  Denis  came  home  in  the  evening  he 
found  her  flushed,  aproned,  and  dusty,  directing  the 
little  army  of  workers,  and  doing  two  persons’  work 
herself.  If  it  were  a  free  night  she  would  stay  to 
dinner,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  carry  Denis  off 
to  some  special  task  which  she  had  reserved  for  him. 

“  It  is  most  awfully  good  of  you,”  he  said  to  her 
on  one  of  these  occasions.  “  I  really  can’t  imagine 
what  we  should  have  done  without  you.” 

Her  face  was  radiant  as  she  answered: 

“  It  makes  me  feel  outrageously  happy  to  think 
that  I  really  am  of  some  use,  and  that  I’m  paying 
a  little  instalment  of  a  great  big  debt.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that,”  he  said.  “  You  know 
that  what  I  did  was  nothing — nothing,  at  least 
except  a  pleasure  to  me.” 

“You  found  it  a  pleasure  because  you  are  kind, 
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and  I  find  this  a  pleasure  because  I’m  not  un¬ 
grateful.  We’ll  leave  it  at  that/'  she  answered. 

His  heart  warmed  towards  her  as  she  stood  there 
smiling  on  him  with  eyes  that  were  frankly  friendly. 
What  more,  he  asked  himself,  could  a  man  wish  for, 
in  a  wife  ?  She  was  young,  but  not  immature. 
At  her  best  she  was  distinctly  beautiful;  at  her 
worst,  no  one  could  call  her  face  uninteresting. 
She  was  clever,  with  real,  not  merely  superficial, 
capacity,  and  Miss  Elviston’s  wealth  was  one  day 
to  be  hers.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that,  according  to  Mrs.  Templeton, 
the  aunt  could  not  live  more  than  a  few  months  at 
the  longest.  In  spite  of  the  real  gallantry  with 
which  he  had  met  the  sudden  and  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  reverse  of  fortune,  his  whole  nature  revolted 
against  the  idea  of  living  on  narrow  means,  eking 
out  a  paltry  income  by  sordid  and  painful  economies. 
The  thought  of  the  lean  years  of  waiting  at  the 
Bar  sapped  his  resolution.  There  must,  he  felt,  be 
a  way  out,  for  him.  In  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones  he  knew  that  poverty  and  he  were  never 
meant  for  bedfellows. 

"  Leave  it  at  that  ?”  he  echoed.  “  I’m  not  sure 
that  we  can.” 


XI 

“  So  the  Mowbreys  are  sold  up,  I  hear,”  said  Miss 
Elviston. 

“  They’ve  moved  to  a  small  flat,”  answered  Julia, 
“  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“  It  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing.  They 
didn’t  move  for  pleasure,  I  know.” 
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Julia  made  no  answer,  and  her  aunt  went  on: 

“  Those  old  men  with  pink  cheeks  and  white 
waistcoats  are  always  fools  or  frauds.  What’s  the 
son  doing — that  weak-faced  young  Apollo  ?” 

“  He’s  not  weak-faced,  and  he’s  not  an  Apollo,” 
exclaimed  Julia  indignantly.  “  He’s  just  a  good- 
looking,  healthy,  clever  young  Englishman.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  a  month  or  two  ago.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  how  the  land  lies,  is  it  ?  Well, 
you’d  better  get  me  out  of  the  way  pretty  soon. 
It’s  only  well-to-do  people  who  can  afford  to  go  to 
the  Bar,  and  I  dare  say  my  money  would  get  the 
good-looking  young  Englishman  a  brief  or  two. 
What  about  the  widow — she  was  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
something,  wasn’t  she  ?  Does  she  bear  her  mis¬ 
fortunes  with  resignation,  or  does  she  kick  up  her 
heels  as  I  do  ?” 

"  She’s  splendid.” 

Miss  Elviston  gave  a  very  expressive  little  sniff. 

“  Oh,  of  course.  So  am  I,  so  are  you,  so  are  we 
all.  The  bad  people  and  the  weak  people  are  all 
snug  in  the  mould  with  the  lies  over  them.  Here’s 
a  riddle  for  you:  What’s  the  difference  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  ?” 

0  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  difference.” 

“  Oh  yes,  there  is.  The  dead  lie  on  their  backs: 
the  living  lie  over  them.  See  if  you  can  find  that 
Elinor  Glyn  book — I  think  it’s  dropped  down.  And 
you  might  give  me  that  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  case 
I  get  a  bad  turn.  Now  you  can  go  and  cuddle 
Apollo  or  bully  your  Club  girls.  And — look  here, 
Julia,  you  might  give  me  a  kiss,  if  you  aren’t  bank¬ 
rupt  of  them.  I  haven’t  tasted  one  for  centuries. 
Good-night,  silly.” 
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For  with  the  kiss  had  come  a  look  that  Miss 
Elviston  had  seen  more  than  once  before,  a  look 
that  asked  as  plainly  as  words — “  Why  do  you 
always  keep  me  at  arm’s  length  ?” 

Julia  was  always  glad  of  that  little  epilogue,  for 
very  soon  afterwards  the  curtain  fell.  One  of  the 
maids — this  at  any  rate  was  the  accepted  theory — 
going  home  found  a  small  brother  with  scarlet  fever. 
She  came  back  without  saying  anything,  and  within 
a  fortnight  Miss  Elviston  sickened  of  the  fever.  It 
was  a  very  slight  attack,  the  doctor  said,  but  blood- 
poisoning  developed,  and,  with  no  strength  to  make 
a  fight,  she  passed  away,  unconscious  almost  from 
the  first. 

Her  will  was  a  very  unusual  and  a  very  character¬ 
istic  document.  She  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds 
to  Father  Mason  upon  trust  to  apply  it  to  the 
structural  adornment  of  St.  Agatha’s  in  such  manner 
as  he  should  determine,  and  so  that  her  name  should 
be  clearly  and  permanently  connected  with  the 
adornment.  Another  thousand  was  given  “  to  my 
faithful,  if  somewhat  obtuse,  servant  and  agent, 
Ferdinand  Pippit,  as  a  salve  partly  to  his  feelings 
which  I  have  frequently  ruffled,  partly  to  his 
conscience,  which  I  am  afraid  he  has  frequently 
strained.”  As  to  the  rest  of  my  property,  she  went 
on,  “  I  give  the  whole  of  it  to  the  trustee  of  this 
my  will  upon  trust  to  pay  the  income  thereof  to 
my  niece,  Julia  Craig,  during  her  infancy,  and  on 
her  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  upon  trust 
for  her  absolutely.  And  this  I  do  not  from  any 
motive  of  so-called  family  affection  but  only  because 
she  has  of  late  years  seemed  to  me  such  an  individual 
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as  I  myself  might  have  been  if  I  had  enjoyed  a 
tithe  of  her  undeserved  and  intolerable  good  luck  !” 
She  also  directed  that  not  less  than  fifty  pounds 
should  be  spent  on  the  funeral,  and  not  less  than 
a  hundred  on  a  marble  monument  over  her  grave. 

The  funeral  was,  to  Julia,  a  handsome  and  hideous 
nightmare.  She,  Mrs.  Templeton,  Mrs.  Mowbrey, 
and  three  of  the  maids — each  in  deep  mourning  with 
a  carriage  to  herself — were  the  only  mourners. 
The  service  was  at  St.  Agatha’s,  the  interment  at 
Kensal  Green.  It  was  a  brilliant  day  of  sunshine 
and  blue  skies,  and  it  seemed  to  Julia  as  if  Nature 
were  laughing  pitilessly  at  the  tawdry  trappings  of 
the  solemn  make-believe.  It  was  only  when  the 
last  of  the  grim  carriages  had  driven  away,  that  the 
chill  silence  of  the  empty  rooms  recalled  to  her 
mind  and  heart  the  real  solemnity  of  death. 

Before  many  days  were  over,  Mr.  Devoy  waited 
upon  her  with  the  will.  They  had  already  met  on 
several  occasions  when  Miss  Elviston  had  been  too 
ill  to  discuss  business  affairs,  and  she  had  not  been 
at  all  favourably  impressed  by  him.  He  was  just 
under  the  middle  height,  neither  stout  nor  thin,  his 
black  hair  shot  with  grey,  his  eyes  dark,  keen,  and— 
she  thought — shifty.  He  had  a  pleasant  voice,  and, 
when  he  chose,  an  ingratiating  manner. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Craig,”  he  began,  “  though  this  is, 
in  one  way,  a  melancholy  occasion,  yet  I  am  the 
bearer  of  tidings  that  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  other 
than  welcome.  The  late  Miss  Elviston  has  left 
practically  the  whole  of  her  considerable  fortune  to 
you.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,  not  only  on  the  mere  accession  of  wealth,  but 
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on  what  I  believe  you  will  value  still  more,  the 
influence  which  it  will  enable  you  to  exercise.” 

The  words  were  not  badly  chosen,  and  beneath 
them  lay  a  pretty  shrewd  estimate  of  Julia's  charac¬ 
ter,  but  she  answered  with  a  brusqueness  worthy  of 
her  aunt : 

“  Thank  you.  How  much  is  it  ?” 

Mr.  Devoy  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  follow  her 
manner. 

“  Seventy  thousand — more  or  less.  That's  about 
the  value — a  large  part  is  house  property.  She  has 
appointed  me  sole  trustee  of  the  will.  I  will  leave 
with  you  a  copy  of  the  will,  the  terms  of  which  are 
eccentric,  but  that  will  not  surprise  you.'' 

“  No,''  she  answered  gravely. 

“  Any  information  you  may  require,”  he  went  on, 
"  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  give,  as  far  as  I 
can.  There  is  one  other  small  matter  ” — he  hesitated 
and  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  moment. 

“  Yes  ?”  she  asked  coldly. 

“  Well,”  he  began  again,  “  under  the  circum¬ 
stances — I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  presuming, 
but  it  will  take  some  little  time  before  the  estate 
becomes  available  for  distribution — if  you  should 
be  in  any  momentary  difficulty  with  regard  to  ready 
money,  I  trust  you  will  look  upon  me  as  your 
banker.” 

“It  is  very  kind  of  you,”  she  answered,  “  but  I 
am  in  no  such  difficulty.” 

When  the  solictor  had  gone  Julia  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  fire  to  consider  the  news  he  had  brought.  She 
had  grown  familiar  with  the  idea  of  having  for  her 
own  Miss  Elviston's  property,  or  part  of  it,  but  her 
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estimate  of  its  value  had  been  far  below  the  reality, 
and  she  could  hardly  imagine  herself  the  mistress 
of  so  large  a  fortune.  Evidently  her  position  would 
be  entirely  changed.  It  would  be  almost  like  a  new 
birth  into  a  new  world.  No,  not  quite  like  that. 
Lonely  as  she  was — and  the  sense  of  her  strange  lone¬ 
liness  had  never  before  struck  her  so  sharply — there 
were  still  two  or  three  ties  that  held  her  to  the  old 
life.  There  were  Mrs.  Templeton,  Denis  and  his 
mother,  and  the  Club.  For  Mrs.  Templeton  her 
feelings  were  mingled  gratitude,  admiration  and 
affection.  She  looked  upon  her  almost  as  a  second 
mother.  Her  own  mother  she  remembered  as  young, 
beautiful,  and  delicate,  a  mother  who  smiled,  and 
petted,  and  very  seldom  said  “No/’  Of  her  father 
her  memories  were  slighter.  He  was  often  away 
for  long  periods,  and  when  he  was  at  home  he  had 
not  taken  very  much  notice  of  her.  But  compared 
with  Miss  Elviston,  both  father  and  mother  had 
seemed  models  of  tenderness.  With  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton  sympathy  and  affection  had  come  once  more 
into  her  life. 

Into  her  relations  with  Mrs.  Mowbrey  another 
factor  entered — pity.  The  tragedy  of  the  failing 
sight  appealed  to  her  powerfully,  and  in  watching 
and  warding,  and  rendering  constant  little  unobtru¬ 
sive  services  she  found  a  wonderful,  new  joy. 

And  then  there  was  Denis.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  lesson  at  Worcester  Lodge  he  had  been  to 
her  a  hero  of  romance,  and  the  gratitude  she  still 
felt  for  his  help  was  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made.  His  sunny  good-temper,  his 
habit  of  humorous  self-depreciation,  his  devotion 
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to  his  mother,  all  these  had  attracted  her,  and  now 
the  strength  and  cheerful  resolution  with  which  he 
had  met  the  harsh  challenge  of  misfortune  raised 
him  still  higher  in  her  estimation.  He  stood  re¬ 
vealed  as  that  rarest  of  all  phenomena — a  paladin 
in  the  clear,  searching  light  of  to-day. 

And  so  she  came  to  those  most  intimate  thoughts 
that  she  had  deliberately  kept  unto  the  last.  Since 
her  return  from  France  she  had  become  conscious 
of  a  gradual  change  in  Denis’s  manner  towards  her. 
Before  that,  he  had  treated  her  as  a  child,  and  from 
him,  she  had  not  resented  it  in  the  least.  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  interval  should  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  but  the  difference  itself  had  been  complex  and 
progressive.  At  first  it  had  shown  itself  as  a  half¬ 
playful  politeness;  this  had  gradually  emerged  in  a 
frank  friendliness;  of  late,  a  new  note  had  begun  to 
appear,  a  new  warmth,  a  new  tenderness,  all  the 
more  appealing  to  her  because  she  fancied  that  since 
Mr.  Mowbrey’s  death  and  the  break-up  of  the  home, 
there  had  been  a  new  restraint,  as  if  the  young  man 
felt  that  his  comparative  poverty  ought  to  seal  his 
lips.  But  surely,  she  thought,  he  must  know  better 
than  that.  As  though  he,  if  their  positions  had  been 
reversed,  would  ever  have  given  her  up  because  she 
had  lost  her  money  ! 

A  happy  smile  lit  her  face.  Aunt  Clara’s  money 
might  do  something  worth  doing.  It  might  give 
back  to  Denis  all  the  opportunities  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  robbed,  and  to  his  mother  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  she  must  miss  so  cruelly.  For 
him  there  need  now  be  no  long,  slow  struggle,  no 
anxious  preoccupation  over  food  and  clothes,  and 
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rates  and  taxes.  As  at  the  waving  of  some  fairy’s 
wand,  all  the  good  things  that  money  can  command 
would  pour  into  his  hands;  success  in  his  profession, 
a  political  career — for  she  knew  his  ambitions — 
social  prestige,  and  influence  to  be  exerted  for  noble 
ends.  By  the  joy  in  her  heart  as  she  thought  of 
these  things,  she  knew  that  she  loved  him. 

XII 

No.  5,  Leopold  Mansions,  West  Kensington,  was 
the  Mowbrey  s’  new  address.  Their  flat  was  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  agents  described  it  as  having  “  2 
recep.,  3  bed,  bath  (h.  and  c.),  and  usual  offices.” 
The  larger  of  the  two  reception  rooms  was  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  the  smaller  served  for  meals.  The  largest, 
not  the  most  pleasant,  of  the  bedrooms  was  made  a 
bed-sitting-room  for  Denis.  The  smallest  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  servant,  and  Mrs.  Mowbrey  took  the 
third.  The  Mansions  were  in  Chadwell  Street,  and 
most  of  the  rooms  were  bright  and  cheerful.  Com¬ 
pared,  however,  with  the  Hall  Road  rooms  they 
were  only  a  squalid  makeshift  of  a  home.  Rose, 
the  kitchen-maid  of  the  old  establishment,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  the  “  general  ”  of  the  new. 

But  if  the  new  home  itself  was  somewhat  mean, 
there  was  nothing  mean  about  the  spirit  and  be¬ 
haviour  of  its  occupants.  Both  Denis  and  his 
mother  fought  hard  against  depression  and,  still 
harder,  against  its  manifestation.  Ihey  were  won¬ 
derfully  successful,  for  behind  their  efforts  were  two 
great  allies — Love  and  Faith.  Each  was  filled  with 
solicitude  for  the  other;  Mrs.  Mowbrey  believed  in 
Denis,  and  Denis  believed  in  himself. 
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“  You’re  a  little  late,  Denis,”  she  said  one  evening, 
as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  “  Rose  was  getting 
quite  in  a  fluster  about  the  dinner.” 

"  She  needn’t  have  been,”  he  answered.  “  It's 
worthy  of  the  Monico.  You  see,  I’m  getting  such 
a  practice.” 

“  You  really  are  getting  on,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  am.  What  with  Uncle  John’s 
work  and  devilling  for  Carlton,  I  think  my  first 
year’s  a  bit  above  the  average.” 

“  And  do  you  really  like  the  work  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  really  do.  You  see  a  Chancery  barrister 
wants  four  things  for  success,  and  I  believe  I’ve  got 
them  all.” 

“  Four  things  ?  Let  me  see.  Genius,  industry,  elo¬ 
quence,  integrity.  Yes,  my  boy,  you  have  them  all.” 

Denis  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  Can’t  give  you  more  than  25  per  cent,  marks  for 
that  answer,  and  those  are  for  industry,  which  I’d 
forgotten.  I  suppose  that  makes  five  requisites. 
My  four  are — a  clear  head,  a  good  memory,  a  little 
influence,  and  lots  of  cheek.  The  five — and  a  bit  of 
luck  of  course — are  enough  for  any  Chancery  judge.” 

“  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  my  boy  is 
one.” 

“  Ask  Uncle  John  the  next  time  he  comes,  and 
hear  what  he  says,”  answered  Denis  with  a  chuckle. 

After  dinner,  no  matter  how  busy  he  was,  Denis 
always  read  for  half  an  hour  or  so  to  his  mother. 

“  Hulloa  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  they  went  together 
into  the  drawing-room.,  “You  have  got  some  roses. 
What  flowers  for  April  !” 

"  Ah,  that’s  Julia  again,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbrey. 
“  She  thinks  I  miss  the  flowers  much  more  than  I 
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do,  and  you  can  see  she  enjoys  giving.  It’s  beau¬ 
tiful  to  see  her.  She’ll  get  a  lot  of  happiness  out 
of  her  money,  and  give  a  lot  too.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  she  will.  She’s  a  wonderful  girl. 
I  thought  she’d  give  up  that  nursing  business  when 
she  found  she  was  a  millionaire,  but  instead  of  that, 
she’s  going  in  for  it  harder  than  ever.” 

“  Yes,  she  was  speaking  to  me  about  it.  She’s  so 
interested  in  the  scientific  part.” 

“  Well,  she  can  afford  to  indulge  any  fads  she 
likes,  now,”  said  Denis. 

“You  had  better  not  let  her  hear  you  call  it  a 
fad,”  remarked  Mrs.  Mowbrey  with  a  smile. 

“  Oh,  I’m  pretty  frank  with  her.  She  takes  it 
all  in  good  part.” 

“  Now  tell  me  about  your  work  to-day.  Were 
you  in  Court  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  had  a  consent  brief — just  to  bob  up  and 
agree — from  some  new  people,  Cowl  and  Brigham. 
That’s  one  of  Uncle  John’s  good  turns;  Brigham’s 
a  great  friend  of  his.  Two  pounds,  four  shillings, 
and  sixpence  for  doing  nothing  is  good  business, 
isn’t  it  ?  Then  I’ve  got  a  long  mortgage  to  settle 
for  Carlton,  and  Uncle  John  himself  sent  a  case  to 
advise  on — I’ve  got  the  mortgage  in  my  bag  up¬ 
stairs.” 

“  Don’t  sit  up  very  late  over  it.  You’d  better  go 
to  your  room  at  once.” 

“  No,  indeed.  You  put  your  feet  up,  and  I’ll  read 
you  to  sleep.  There’s  mighty  little  in  the  paper  to¬ 
night.  We  want  a  big  war  or  something  of  that  sort 
to  put  life  into  the  posters.  Here’s  some  gossip  from 
Paris  that’s  quite  readable.” 
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XIII 

In  spite  of  the  change  in  his  circumstances,  Denis 
still  kept  up  his  work  at  the  Sunrise  Club,  and  it  was 
the  rarest  thing  for  him  to  miss  his  Monday  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  unlucky  but  persevering  Will  Baker, 
and  his  class.  There  was  now  no  motor-car  to  take 
him  home,  and  taxies  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Bravely  as  he  had  faced  the  family  misfortunes,  he 
was,  below  the  surface,  very  sensitive,  and  the  Club 
was  not  so  pleasant  now  that  he  felt  sure  his  troubles 
were  the  subject  of  familiar  gossip  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  often  met  Julia  and  escorted  her 
home,  and  Mrs.  Nugent,  who  had  not  been  one  of  his 
great  admirers,  went  out  of  her  way  to  show  a  new 
cordiality. 

One  Monday,  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  litera¬ 
ture  class  by  some  curious  freak  of  chance,  or  what 
looks  like  it,  suddenly  shrank  to  two — Janet  Elsom 
and  Will  Baker.  Under  these  conditions  the  class 
became  a  conversation  rather  than  a  lecture.  As 
soon  as  it  was  over,  Baker  hurried  out  to  look  up 
some  references  in  the  library,  and  Denis  and  Janet 
were  left  alone. 

Since  the  night  when  he  had,  as  he  hoped,  freed 
himself  from  any  danger  of  an  entanglement  with 
her,  he  had  seen  very  little  of  Janet,  except  at  his 
class.  He  knew  of  her  engagement  to  Hugh,  whom 
he  had  duly  congratulated  on  the  happy  event.  He 
ought  to  have  been  delighted  at  such  a  door  having 
been  closed  on  any  possible  renewal  of  temptation, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not.  Utterly  un¬ 
reasonable  though  he  knew  such  a  feeling  to  be,  he 
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resented  her  giving,  and  Hugh’s  taking,  something 
that  belonged,  or  rather  had  belonged,  to  him. 

On  this  occasion  she  was  looking  her  very  best. 
She  was  in  mourning,  and  the  plain  black  frock 
seemed  to  set  off  her  fair  hair  and  delicate  com¬ 
plexion.  The  real  beauty  and  distinction  of  her 
face  struck  him  as  it  had  never  done  before.  Now 
that  she  was  engaged,  he  told  himself,  there  was  no 
need  for  the  exaggerated  caution  he  had  been  exer¬ 
cising  with  regard  to  her.  It  would  be  brutal  to 
ignore  the  signs  of  mourning. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  trouble,”  he  said  gently. 

“  The  mourning,  you  mean.  Mother  has  lost  her 
brother  out  in  Australia.  She  hadn’t  seen  him  or 
heard  from  him  for  a  great  many  years,  but  they  were 
next  to  each  other  in  age,  and  she  feels  his  death  very 
much.” 

“  Ah  yes,”  he  answered,  “  I  can  understand  that. 
I’ve  had  trouble  too.” 

“  I  know  you  have.  We  have  all  been  so  sorry, 
but  we  didn’t  like  to  speak  to  you  about  it — at  least 
I  didn’t.  One  is  so  afraid  of  intruding  on  sorrow.” 

Her  voice  was  gentle  and  sympathetic,  and  he  saw 
that  her  eyes  glistened. 

"  Real  sympathy,”  he  said  "  is  always  welcome, 
and  I  know  yours  is  real.” 

“  Yes,  it  is,”  she  answered  simply.  “  I  wonder 
why  there  should  be  so  much  sorrow  in  life.” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  good  for  us.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it  !”  she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  vehemence.  “  When  I’m  happy  I  feel 
good,  and  when  I’m  miserable  I  feel  bad.” 

But  Denis  had  no  love  for  the  deeps. 
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”  We  must  take  life  as  we  find  it,  and  try  to  make 
the  best  of  it.”  As  he  spoke  the  words,  the  thought 
struck  him  that  he  had  earned  the  right  to  use  them. 

She  looked  up  at  him  admiringly. 

"  Ah,”  she  sighed,  “  that’s  meat  for  men,  not  milk 
for  babes.  I'll  wish  to  be  strong;  perhaps  the 
happiness  will  come  of  itself.” 

“I’m  sure  it  will  !”  Denis  declared  with  conviction. 
“  You  were  never  meant  to  be  miserable.” 

He  saw  her  face  light  up  with  a  sunny  smile,  and 
the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  was 
being  tempted,  and  was  yielding  to  temptation. 
He  called  up  his  reserves. 

"  That  reminds  me,”  he  went  on.  “  I  don’t 
believe  I’ve  ever  congratulated  you  on  your  engage¬ 
ment  to  Hugh.  I  hope  you’ll  both  be  ever  so  happy.” 

The  smile  faded,  and  he  fancied  that  her  cheeks 
paled.  But  there  was  no  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  answered.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  shall  be  about  as  happy  as  we  deserve  to  be.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  he  said  gravely. 

They  went  out  together,  and  in  both  their  minds 
there  rose  the  memory  of  another  night.  But  Denis 
was  on  his  guard.  He  held  out  his  hand. 

“  Good-night,”  he  said,  “  I  have  to  keep  early 
hours  now.” 

“  Good-night,”  she  answered,  and  there  was  just 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  break  in  her  voice,  enough 
to  make  him  feel  uncomfortable  as  he  hurried  off. 

She  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  her  head 
bent  down,  her  eyes  brimming  with  tears.  In  her 
heart  the  romantic  and  the  practical  jostled  each 
other  strangely.  From  the  first,  Denis  had  seemed 
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to  her  like  a  young  god — rich,  handsome,  clever, 
kind,  and  sympathetic.  She  told  herself  that  be¬ 
tween  them  lay  a  great  gulf,  that  to  think  of  its  ever 
being  spanned,  was  only  the  idlest  of  all  idle  dreams. 
Then  she  had  seen  signs  of  something  more  than 
kindness,  and  a  new  glory  had  illumined  the  dreams. 
But  the  glory  had  proved  only  a  transient  gleam,  and 
the  darkness  that  had  followed  had  been  more  than 
she  could  bear.  With  something  like  the  impulse 
of  a  lost  and  frightened  child,  she  had  turned  to 
Hugh  and  had  readjusted  her  perspective  to  a  life  of 
very  modest  comfort  with  him.  Her  feeling  for 
Hugh  was  a  good  deal  like  that  of  Mrs.  Templeton. 
She  recognized — she  was  even  a  little  afraid  of — his 
strength  of  character,  she  felt  the  charm  of  his  clear 
sincerity,  and  she  was  touched  by  his  passion  for 
her,  a  passion  which  her  own  feeling  for  Denis  enabled 
her  in  some  measure  to  understand.  But  she  too 
felt  that  between  the  two  there  could  be  no  com¬ 
parison,  any  more  than  between  silk  and  homespun, 
wine  and  water,  gold  and  base  metal. 

With  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
Denis,  the  old  dreams  had  begun  to  rise  again.  It 
was  common  gossip  in  the  Club  that  he  had  lost  not 
merely  his  father,  but  his  fortune  as  well.  Nay, 
rumour  outran  the  truth,  and  pictured  him  with 
hardly  enough  to  keep  a  decent  roof  over  him.  Her 
first  feelings  had  been  keen  sympathy  and  pity. 
Then,  close  upon  this,  had  come  the  thought  that 
now  the  most  formidable  barrier,  perhaps,  between 
them  had  been  broken  down.  The  young  god  must 
leave  his  rosy  clouds  for  the  fields  and  the  streets, 
and  there  she  could  meet  him  on  more  equal  terms. 
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Now  she  had  met  him,  and  he  had  congratulated  her 
on  her  bondage  to  another. 

She  walked  along  hurriedly,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  to  left.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
heart  was  sick  with  disappointment  and  chilled  by 
a  miserable  feeling  of  loneliness.  She  was  so  hungry 
for  the  good  things  of  life,  for  beauty  and  soft 
raiment,  for  the  glitter  of  lights  and  the  tinkling 
feet  of  pleasure,  and  here  she  was,  driven  back  again 
to  drab  proverty — to  the  mean  streets  of  Walworth, 
and  the  maddening  monotony  of  her  daily  round. 

She  walked  slowly  down  Tagg  Street  and  let  her¬ 
self  in  at  No.  33.  In  the  sitting-room,  her  mother 
was  busy  with  a  pile  of  mending.  She  looked  up 
as  Janet  came  in.  Usually  her  face  was  almost  ex¬ 
pressionless,  but  to-night  it  looked  alive  and  intent. 
Without  any  greeting  or  introduction  she  began: 

“  Hugh  has  been  here.  We’ve  had  a  talk.  He’s 
a  good  young  man.” 

“  That  is  a  score  for  him,”  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
“  But  he’s  always  been  a  favourite  of  yours,  mother. 
I  told  him  you  thought  him  a  great  deal  too  good 
for  me.” 

Mrs.  Elsom  looked  down  again  at  her  work. 

"  I’m  afraid  for  both  of  you,”  she  said. 

Janet  brought  a  hassock  and  sat  on  it,  leaning  her 
head  against  her  mother’s  knee  like  a  child. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  “  haven’t  I  been  a  good  girl 
to  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  her  mother  in  her  cold,  even 
voice,  “  you  have:  very  good.” 

“  Then  why  are  you  so  cold  to  me,  and  why  do 
you  think  so  badly  of  me  ?” 
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Mrs.  Elsom  was  silent  for  quite  a  long  time.  Then 
she  said: 

"  I’m  cold,  Janet,  because  trouble  has  taken  all 
the  warmth  out  of  my  heart.  Something  died 
there,  years  ago." 

"  What  was  that,  mother  ?’’  Janet  whispered. 

"  Love,"  answered  her  mother. 

"  Was  father  so  bad  ?"  the  girl  asked,  still 
whispering. 

Again  her  mother  paused. 

"  He  was  kind,  generous,  clever,"  she  answered, 
ticking  off  the  words  as  if  she  were  reading  a  pre¬ 
scription,  "  he  never  lost  his  temper,  he  would  take 
any  amount  of  trouble  to  do  you  a  good  turn,  and 
he  had  a  tongue  like  an  angel's.  But  he  had  no 
sense  of  justice,  and  very  little  of  honour,  and  " — 
she  paused  once  more — “  he  was  a  light  man." 

"  And  I'm  like  him,  you  mean  ?’’ 

"You  can't  help  it,  Janet,  but  you’re  his 
daughter." 

"I'm  your  daughter  too." 

"  There’s  little  enough  to  help  you  in  that.  He 
was  always  too  strong  for  me." 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Janet,  sitting  up,  "  I’m 
what  God  made  me.  He  made  father  too." 

"  Yes,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  lamb." 

Janet  sprang  up  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
I  do  believe  there’s  lamb  for  supper." 

A  faint  smile  appeared  on  Mrs.  Elsom’s  face. 
Janet  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  There,  mums  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  won’t  be 
wolfish  to  poor  Hugh." 
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That  same  Monday  evening,  Julia  Craig  received  a 
call  from  Mr.  Devoy,  who  had  written  asking  for 
an  appointment. 

“  Now  that  the  will  has  been  proved/’  he  said, 
”  I  thought  I  had  better  explain  to  you  exactly 
how  things  stand.  You  have  read  the  will,  no 
doubt,  and  you  will  have  seen  that  as  trustee  I  am 
to  pay  to  you  the  income  of  the  property  until  you 
attain  twenty-one,  when  you  will  become  entitled 
to  the  whole  capital.  I  have  here,  and  I  will  leave 
with  you,  a  list  of  all  the  leaseholds  and  investments 
with  the  annual  income  from  each.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  income  is  a  little  under  £4,000  a  year.” 

Julia  glanced  at  the  paper  he  handed  her. 

“  I  know  something  about  some  of  these,”  she 
said.  “  I  used  to  help  Aunt  Clara  in  keeping  her 
accounts  the  last  year.” 

“  I  know  you  did,”  Mr.  Devoy  replied.  "  She 
spoke  about  it  to  me  several  times.  She  had  a  great 
idea  of  your  business  capacity.” 

In  spite  of  the  dislike  she  felt  for  the  solicitor,  this 
posthumous  compliment  pleased  Julia. 

"  Perhaps  it’s  in  the  family,”  she  answered,  with 
a  smile. 

“  If  you  care  to  make  money,  you  ought  to  find  it 
easy,”  said  Mr.  Devoy.  “  You  have  great  advantages 
over  Miss  Elviston — especially  your  age,  and  the 
fact  that  you  would  be  beginning  where  she  ended.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  have  as  much  as  I  know  how  to 
spend,”  she  replied. 
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“  Of  course  you  must  remember,”  he  remarked, 
“  that  the  income  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  liable  to  fluctuate  a  good  deal.” 

“  Is  it  ?  You  mean  that  some  of  the  houses  may 
be  unlet  ?” 

“  Exactly.  That  reminds  me.  It  isn’t  a  very 
pleasant  matter,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  it 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  those  flats 
near  Leicester  Square  ?  Eve  just  had  a  notice  from 
the  police  about  them.” 

“  Why  ?  Are  they  out  of  repair  ?” 

“  Oh  no.  Nothing  of  that  sort.  The  fact  is  that 
one  of  those  tiresome  Borough  Councils  has  been 
very  much  exercised  about  the  characters  of  some 
of  our  tenants.” 

“  Their  characters  ?”  Julia  repeated,  with  a 
puzzled  air.  “  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
Borough  Council  ?” 

“  Common  sense  would  answer  ‘  nothing  at  all/ 
but,  nowadays,  common  sense  has  to  take  a  back 
seat.” 

i  But  Julia’s  mind,  like  her  aunt’s,  worked  quickly. 

“  Do  you  mean,”  she  asked,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  “  that  the  tenants  are  supposed  to  be  really 
bad — people  who  could  be  prosecuted  at  the  police 
court  ?” 

Mr.  Devoy  looked  at  his  watch. 

“  That’s  their  idea,”  he  answered,  “  but - ” 

“  Is  it  true  ?”  she  interrupted  him. 

“  I  believe  they’re  trying  to  bluff  us,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  don’t  believe  they’ll  do  anything. 
Some  of  the  tenants  have  been  indiscreet.  I’ve 
warned  them  before,  and  I’ll  warn  them  again.  I’ve 
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no  doubt  it’ll  blow  over,  but  I  thought  you  ought 
to  know.” 

Whatever  else  Mr.  Devoy  might  be,  he  was  not  a 
fool.  As  he  walked  down  the  tiled  path  to  the  gate, 
he  shook  his  head. 

“  I  don’t  understand  that  girl,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “  She’s  like  her  aunt,  and  yet  she’s  different. 
You  knew  where  you  were  with  the  old  one,  but  this 
one  might  spring  a  surprise  on  you.  Still,”  he 
added  with  a  little  chuckle,  “  the  money  will  keep 
her  steady.  Gold’s  the  best  metal  for  an  anchor, 
after  all.” 

It  did  not  escape  Julia’s  notice  that  Mr.  Devoy 
had  evaded  her  question  as  to  the  character  of  the 
tenants,  but  she  let  him  go  without  pressing  her 
inquiries.  Whatever  his  answer  might  have  been, 
she  would  have  felt  little  confidence  in  its  truth,  and 
another  way  of  satisfying  herself  had  occurred  to 
her.  Before  the  solicitor  closed  the  gate  behind  him, 
she  had  gone  into  the  study  and  was  writing  to  Mr. 
Pippit  asking  him  to  come  and  see  her  the  next 
morning. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Pippit  was  duly  married,  and 
now  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  marvel¬ 
ling  at  the  extraordinary  blindness  and  folly  of  all 
bachelors.  Such  comfort  as  he  now  enjoyed,  he  told 
himself,  he  had  hitherto  never  even  dreamed  of. 
The  basement  of  the  Irving  Street  house,  well 
furnished  before,  was  now  really  luxurious,  the  best 
of  his  own  belongings  having  replaced  the  worst  of 
his  wife’s.  The  mutual  affection  of  the  happy  pair 
was  cemented  by  an  act  of  extraordinary  generosity 
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on  his  part.  Mrs.  Pippit ’s  birthday  came  round  a 
few  weeks  after  Miss  Elviston’s  death,  and  her 
husband,  with  his  legacy  under  the  will,  bought  for 
her  an  annuity  from  the  Octopus  Assurance  Asso¬ 
ciation  (specially  recommended  by  The  Weekly 
Budget).  Perhaps  it  was  because  Mr.  Pippit ’s  moral 
nature  throve  in  the  sunshine  of  happiness,  or  it 
may  possibly  have  been  that  his  conscience  was 
stirred  by  the  reference  to  it  in  Miss  Elviston’s  will, 
but  about  this  time  he  certainly  grew  very  uneasy 
with  regard  to  the  undesirable  tenants.  With  great 
delicacy,  and  many  circumlocutions,  he  imparted 
his  trouble  to  his  wife.  Without  any  circumlocu¬ 
tions,  she  at  once  delivered  her  opinion. 

"  Bad  ’ouses,”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  know  what 
you  mean.  And  you’ve  actually  had  to  go  to  the 
hussies  yourself.  That’s  no  work  for  a  respectable 
married  man,  Ferdy.  I  don’t  wonder  it  makes  you 
feel  uncomfortable.  You  say  straight  out  that  you’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  tenants  as  that.” 

“  I  will,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Pippit  firmly,  “  only 
I  must  put  it  a  little  more  diplomatically.  I  shall 
soon  know  what  line  Miss  Craig  means  to  take.  She 
may  leave  everything  to  the  solicitor,  and  then  I  can 
speak  out,  as  man  to  man.” 

The  very  next  day  came  Julia’s  letter. 

Mr.  Pippit  found  Julia  in  the  study  seated  at  Miss 
Elviston’s  writing-table,  with  a  formidable-looking 
document  in  front  of  her. 

“  Good-morning,  Mr.  Pippit,”  she  said,  shaking 
hands  with  him.  “  Will  you  sit  down  here.” 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  close  by  the  table.  He  sat 
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down,  opened  his  black  bag,  and  was  taking  out  his 
books,  when  she  interposed. 

“  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pippit,”  she  said,  “  I  won't 
trouble  you  about  details,  this  morning.  I’m  going 
to  ask  you  two  or  three  general  questions,  and  I  don’t 
want  you  to  put  me  off — I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth; 
you  will,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  will,  Miss  Craig — to  the  best  of  my 
ability.” 

She  nodded. 

“  Yes,  it  is  difficult  sometimes,  but  I  really  do 
want  it  badly  just  now.  Now  look  here.  This  is 
a  list  of  my  aunt’s  house  property.  Mr.  Devoy  has 
made  it  out.  What  sort  of  places  are  these  Nugent 
Street  flats  ?” 

Mr.  Pippit  began  to  stroke  his  moustache  and  look 
uncomfortable. 

"  I  mean  as  to  size  and  accommodation,”  she  went 
on. 

Mr.  Pippit  released  his  moustache  and  looked 
more  at  his  ease. 

“  Oh,”  he  said,  "  not  bad.  Would  be  better  for 
a  little  overhauling.  Let’s  see — four  rooms,  bath¬ 
room  and  kitchen.” 

“  And  these  others — what  are  called  here  the 
Leicester  Square  flats  ?” 

“  Very  much  the  same;  a  little  larger,  perhaps, 
but  the  same  style  of  flat.” 

"  I  see  they’re  let  at  £90,  and  the  Nugent  Street 
at  £85.  Isn’t  that  a  very  high  rent  ?” 

Mr.  Pippit ’s  hand  stole  to  his  moustache  again. 

“  It’s  what  they  fetch,  Miss  Craig,”  he  answered. 
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“  Then,  here’s  Ongar  Street,”  she  continued. 
“  Where’s  that  ?” 

“  Just  off  Shaftesbury  Avenue.” 

“  That  seems  to  be  let  in  flats  too.” 

“  Yes,  it  is.” 

“  Rent  seems  high  again — £100,  £85,  £65 — that’s 
£250  together.  Now  Mr.  Pippit,  tell  me  honestly, 
what’s  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  tenants  ?” 

This  was  the  very  subject  that  Mr.  Pippit  had  de¬ 
clared  he  would  broach,  yet  he  showed  no  zest  in 
taking  his  opportunity.  But  Julia’s  eye  was  upon 
him  and  he  answered  under  its  compulsion. 

“Why,  Miss  Craig,  it’s  a  most  extraordinary  thing, 
but  it  was  just  exactly  on  this  very  matter  that  I 
was  hoping  for  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you.” 

“  Well,  now  you’ve  got  it,  but  you  haven’t  ans¬ 
wered  my  question.” 

Mr.  Pippit  cleared  his  throat. 

“I’m  afraid,  Miss  Craig,”  he  said,  “  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tenants  has  got  something  to  do  with 
the  rents.” 

“  I  see,”  she  replied  quietly,  “  we  charge  these  poor 
miserable  creatures  about  double  what  a  respectable 
tenant  would  pay.  Did  my  aunt  know  about  it  ?  ” 

“  She  knew,  but  she  wouldn’t  know,  if  you  under¬ 
stand  me,  Miss.  When  she  bought  one  of  these 
houses,  she  fixed  a  very  high  sum  as  the  income  to 
be  derived  from  it.  If  I  got  her  anything  over  the 
sum,  I  was  allowed  to  keep  for  myself  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  excess.  If  I  got  less,  I  had  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  There  was  only  one  class  of  tenant  that 
would  pay  her  figure,  and  that,  too,  Miss  Elviston 
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knew.  I  had  to  get  that  class  or  pay  a  tremendous 
fine.  It  would  have  ruined  me  in  no  time.” 

“  I  suppose  she  had  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  property  ?” 
Julia  asked. 

"  A  good  deal,”  Mr.  Pippit  admitted.  "  The  most 
lucrative — he  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  three  syllables — 
“  properties  are  these  ” — he  leaned  over  and  pointed 
to  several  items  on  the  list — “  Orpingham,  Nettle- 
wood,  Clydesdale,  Frant;  all  those  are  flats  in  the 
right  localities.  Miss  Elviston  rented  them  on  three- 
year  renewable  agreements,  at  from  £50  to  £60. 
Then  she  furnished  them — and  you’d  hardly  believe, 
Miss  Craig,  how  cheaply  it  can  be  done  if  you  know 
how  to  go  to  work — and  then  we  let  them  at  from 
£3  t°  £3  10s.  a  week.  There,  again,  it’s  only  one 
class  of  tenants  you  can  look  to,  and  if  the  flats  were 
empty  I  should  be  ruined.  You  see  the  position,  don’t 
you  ?  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  tenants  were 
quite  respectable — even  the  very  poor  ones;  highly 
respectable.  Some  of  these  Walworth  and  Bethnal 
Green  houses,  for  instance.  But  they  didn’t  pay 
more  than  seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  and  that  wasn’t 
enough  for  Miss  Elviston.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  the  others  brought  in — it  was  simply 
coining  money.  But  if  you’ll  believe  me,  Miss 
Craig,  I’d  far  rather  have  kept  to  the  eight  per  cent.” 

Here  Mr.  Pippit  stopped,  and  once  more  fell  to 
cuddling  his  moustache.  Julia  knew  him  well 
enough  to  understand  that  more  was  coming,  and 
she  waited  in  silence.  After  a  long  pause  he  made 
a  fresh  start. 

“  That  brings  me  to  something  that  I  feel  obliged 
to  say,  though  I  have  great  difficulty  in  saying  it.” 
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At  this  point  some  of  Mr.  Pippit’s  much-enduring 
moustache  suddenly  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and 
— like  it — he  broke  off  suddenly,  looking  quite 
startled.  Stifling  her  inclination  to  laugh  out  loud, 
Julia  said: 

“  Please  speak  frankly,  Mr.  Pippit,  Pm  not  likely 
to  take  offence  at  anything  you  say,  and  it  really 
wouldn’t  matter  if  I  did.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Craig.  It’s  very 
kind  and  considerate  of  you,  I’m  sure.  I’m  not 
quite  clear  whether  I  ought  to  say  this  to  you  or  to 
Mr.  Devoy  who  is,  I  believe,  the  trustee  under  the 
will,  but  in  any  case  I  shouldn’t  like  to  take  any  step 
in  the  matter  without  letting  you  know.  You  see, 
Miss  Craig,  your  late  aunt  was  a  lady  of  a  very  strong 
character,  and  she  had  a  manner  that  was  very — 
very — very  difficult  to  stand  up  against.  In  her  own 
way  she  had  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  after  the  years 
I  had  known  her  I  don’t  mind  admitting  to  you  that 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  should  ever  have  had 
courage  to  say  to  her  what  I  feel  I  ought  to  say.  But 
I  have  felt  very  uncomfortable  for  some  time  with 
regard  to  the  class  of  property  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  and  since  I  have  been — ”  Mr.  Pippit ’s  hand  began 
to  steal  towards  his  lip,  but,  suddenly  remembering, 
he  recalled  it — “  well,  married,  the  feeling  has  grown 
upon  me.  My  wife,  from  whom  I  have  no  secrets, 
feels  just  as  I  do,  and — well,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is,  that  I  feel  I  cannot  go  on  managing  that  kind 
of  property.  I  hope  you  won’t  be  offended,  Miss 
Craig,  but  I  really  can’t.” 

Julia  stood  up  and  held  out  her  hand. 

”  Shake  hands  upon  it,  Mr.  Pippit,”  she  said. 
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I'm  afraid  I  haven’t  always  done  you  justice,  but 
this  time  we  see  eye  to  eye.  You  won’t  touch  this 
property  any  more;  neither  will  I.” 

Mr.  Pippit  could  not  trust  his  ears. 

“  Excuse  me,  Miss  Craig,”  he  said,  “  but  you  surely 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  refuse  the 
gift.” 

“  That’s  exactly  what  I  do  mean  to  say.  We’re 
neither  of  us  going  to  soil  our  hands  any  longer.  If 
I  were  to  take  it,  my  hands  would  be  much  dirtier 
than  yours.” 

“  But  think  what  you  are  giving  up  !”  cried  Mr. 
Pippit  in  awestruck  tones. 

"  It  smells  !”  exclaimed  Julia,  throwing  it  away 
from  her  with  a  most  expressive  gesture. 


XV 

In  some  respects  Julia  was  certainly  very  much  like 
her  aunt.  She  was  swift  in  making  up  her  mind,  and 
she  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  her  feet.  Recog¬ 
nising  fully  what  the  consequences  must  be,  she 
had,  nevertheless,  decided  on  her  course  of  action 
even  while  Mr.  Pippit  was  talking.  As  soon  as  he 
had  gone,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Devoy. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Pippit  and  have  found 
out  from  him  the  extent  to  which  my  aunt’s  estate 
is  tainted  by  the  character  of  the  tenants  to  whom  a 
large  part  of  the  property  is  let. 

“  In  these  circumstances  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of  the  fortune  she  left 
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to  me,  and  I  write  to  you  as  trustee  of  the  will,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  let  you  know  my 
decision,  which  is  final  and  irrevocable. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Julia  Craig.” 

She  was  young  enough  to  derive  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  uncompromising  language  of  her  letter, 
but  behind  the  strong  words  there  was  a  still  stronger 
will. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  she  received  an  answer. 
It  ran: 

“  Dear  Miss  Craig, 

“Re  Miss  Elviston’s  will. 

“  I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ult.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  does  you  the  very 
greatest  credit,  but  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
add  that  you  are  still  young  and  inevitably  inex¬ 
perienced  in  business  affairs.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  matter,  though  I  may  just  remind  you  that 
the  repugnance  you  feel  can  only  apply  to  part  of 
the  trust  property. 

“  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  present.  Until  you  attain  your  majority  you 
cannot  legally  disclaim  the  benefits  accruing  to  you 
under  the  will.  Till  then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  pay 
the  income  to  your  account  at  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank,  where  you  can  draw  upon  it  at  any 
time,  or  leave  it  to  accumulate,  as  you  choose. 

“  In  the  meantime  I  shall  of  course  continue  to 
manage  the  property  in  the  interests  of  you  or  any 
other  beneficiaries  who  may  become  entitled  to  it, 
and  if  any  difficulties  arise  I  shall  take  the  proper 
steps  to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  Court. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Alexander  Devoy.” 
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Julia’s  rejoinder  was  very  brief. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former  letter 
except  to  say  that  if  I  cannot  disclaim  before  I  am 
twenty-one,  I  certainly  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  I  possi¬ 
bly  can.  Of  course  I  shall  not  touch  the  income. 
Neither  you  nor  the  Court,  I  am  sure,  can  force  it 
upon  me  against  my  will. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Julia  Craig.” 

Before  she  received  Mr.  Devoy’s  letter,  Julia  had 
taken  counsel  with  more  than  one  of  her  friends. 
The  morning  after  her  first  letter  to  Mr.  Devoy  had 
been  posted,  she  called  at  Worcester  Lodge.  She 
found  Mrs.  Templeton  nursing  a  troublesome  cold. 

“  Oh,  come  in,  Julia,”  the  invalid  exclaimed.  “  I 
was  hoping  against  hope  that  you  would  come.  Sit 
down,  my  dear — no,  don’t  kiss  me — and  tell  me 
something  interesting,  and  exciting,  and  unexpected, 
something  that  will  make  me  forget  eucalyptus  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs .  ’  ’ 

“  That’s  what  I’ve  come  for,”  answered  Julia, 
sitting  down  opposite  Mrs.  Templeton.  “  I’ve  lost 
every  penny  of  Aunt  Clara’s  fortune.” 

“  And  there’s  been  an  earthquake  in  Abbey  Road, 
and  you’re  going  into  a  nunnery.  That’s  all  stale 
news,  my  dear.  I  said  ‘  something  unexpected.’  ” 

“  Ah,  but  it’s  not  a  joke,”  said  Julia,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  her  voice  and  in  the  expression  of  her  face 
carried  conviction. 

“  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  Julia,”  said  Mrs. 
Templeton,  in  an  altered  tone. 

Julia  told  her  story  quietly  but  incisively,  with 
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little  occasional  lights  of  humour.  She  finished  with 
something  like  an  apology. 

“  I  know  I  ought  to  have  told  you  and  Mrs 
Mowbrey  before  I  wrote,  but  it  seemed  so  clear,  and 
I  knew  what  you  would,  both  of  you,  say.” 

"  But,  Julia,  my  dear  girl,  do  you  really  appreciate 
what  you  have  done  ?  Have  you  counted  the  cost  ? 
You  know,  when  all’s  said  and  done,  money  makes 
a  vast  difference  in  life.  It  gives  influence  as  well 
as  pleasure,  it  brings  power  as  well  as  luxury,  and 
the  power  of  giving  pleasure  to  others,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries.  It’s  a  very  big  thing  to 
give  up.” 

“  I  know  it  is.  But  it  could  do  all  those  things 
if  I  got  it  by  actually  stealing.  I  think  this  would 
be  worse  than  stolen  money.” 

“  Some  of  it,  but  surely  not  all.” 

“  Now  could  I  distinguish  ?  What  Pippit  calls 
‘  the  seven  or  eight  ’  may  have  been — very  likely 
was — bought  out  of  the  other.  The  only  thing  I 
can  keep — and  I’m  not  quite  easy  about  that — is 
what’s  left  of  the  thousand  Aunt  Clara  gave  me 
when  I  agreed  to  be  her  housekeeper.  That  was 
extravagant  pay,  but  still  it  was  pay,  and  if  she 
hadn’t  given  me  pay  I  should  have  tried  to  earn 
something.  I’ve  got  about  £600  left.  That’s  not 
quite  the  same  as  £70,000,  but  it’s  more  than  the 
Walworth  girls  have,  isn’t  it  ? ” 

“  But  you’re  not  a  Walworth  girl,  my  dear.  I  half 
think  you’re  right,  and  if  you’re  wrong,  it’s  the  sort 
of  mistake  I  should  envy  you  for  making,  but  I’m 
afraid  I’m  an  elderly  coward.  I’ve  often  suspected 
it;  now  I  know  it.  It  makes  me  tremble  to  see  you 
throwing  seventy  thousand  pounds  into  the  gutter.” 
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“  It  came  from  the  drains,”  answered  Julia.  “  I 
should  never  feel  clean,  if  I  took  it.  Anyway,  Eve 
burnt  my  boats,  but  I  should  feel  very  unhappy  if 
you  didn’t  sympathise  with  me.” 

“  But  I  do  sympathise  with  you,  and  I’m  exceed¬ 
ingly  proud  of  you.  Have  you  begun  to  plan  what 
you  will  do  if  you  really  give  up  all  this  money  ?” 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  in  for  nursing,  properly,  and  get 
all  the  certificates  I  can.  Of  course  I  must  leave 
Abbey  Road,  and  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  will 
be  to  look  out  for  some  boarding-house  where  the 
terms  aren’t  very  high,  or  else  take  a  couple  of 
rooms.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  furniture  that  Aunt 
Clara  gave  me  for  myself.” 

"  You  shall  not  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
You  shall  come  and  live  here,  while  you  are  training, 
at  any  rate.  I’ve  often  envied  the  woman  with  a 
daughter.  Now  I  shall  know  what  it  feels  like  to 
have  one.” 

In  her  eagerness  to  carry  her  point,  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton  sat  bolt  upright  on  her  couch.  Julia  jumped  up, 
and  kissed  her. 

“  You’ve  been  a  second  mother  to  me,”  she  said, 
"  and  I’d  sooner  come  here  than  go  anywhere  else  in 
the  wide  world.” 


XVI 

In  spite  of  the  high  spirit  with  which  Denis  con¬ 
fronted  his  altered  circumstances,  there  were  times 
when  his  resolute  cheerfulness  broke  down.  To  do 
him  justice,  these  fits  of  depression  were  not  solely 
or  chiefly  connected  with  his  own  personal  incon¬ 
veniences.  It  was  generally  something  which  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  contrast  between  his  mother’s 
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former  and  her  present  position  that  started  him  on 
the  valley  path.  Some  stray  remark,  an  unusual 
silence,  a  reference  to  something  that  now  could  not 
be  afforded — any  of  these  was  reason  enough. 

In  these  moods,  he  chafed  against  what  seemed  to 
him  his  slow  progress  in  his  profession,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  doing  uncommonly  well. 
He  judged  his  mother  by  himself,  and  he  felt  that 
to  her  too,  the  constant  necessity  of  practising  small 
economies  must  be  terribly  galling.  Besides  her 
failing  sight,  her  general  health  was  delicate,  and 
she  was  drawing  very  near  to  the  Psalmist’s  limit. 
Every  week  the  little  flat  seemed  meaner  and  more 
intolerable,  the  memories  of  Hall  Road  and  Wyn- 
fleete  more  insistent. 

There  was  one  way  by  which  all  the  difficulties 
could  be  ended  at  once.  Miss  Elviston’s  death  had 
turned  Julia’s  expectations  into  possession.  Her 
income  must  be  large,  even  during  her  infancy — 
his  mother  had  told  him  that  she  meant  to  keep 
up  the  Abbey  Road  house,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate.  His  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of  living  on 
his  wife’s  money,  but  in  this  case,  he  told  himself, 
there  were  mitigating  circumstances.  He  loved  the 
girl,  and  he  was  sure  that  she  loved  him.  In  spite 
of  his  present  straitened  means,  his  prospects  were 
very  good,  and  he  might  reasonably  expect  that  in 
a  few  years’  time  he  would  be  earning  a  really  good 
income.  Then  Julia  and  Mrs.  Mowbrey  were  the 
best  of  friends,  so  that  his  mother  would  be  sure  of 
a  home  with  them.  Julia  would  be  a  wife  to  be 
proud  of.  Whatever  social  position  he  might  attain 
— and  in  this  direction  he  had  large  ambitions — she 
could  easily  be  equal  to  it.  The  more  he  thought 
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over  the  matter,  the  clearer  and  the  plainer  seemed 
his  path.  He  had  often  skirted  the  subject  with  his 
mother,  and  he  knew  quite  well  that  she  would 
heartily  approve.  Anyway,  he  would  talk  it  over 
with  her  at  once — that  very  night. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  early  May  when  he 
came  to  this  conclusion.  The  air  was  balmy  yet 
bracing,  the  sky  a  beautiful  pale  blue,  the  trees,  even 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Gardens,  looked  bewitchingly 
attractive  in  their  fresh  vesture  of  vivid  green. 
Denis,  however,  was  not  romantic.  To  him,  May 
was  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and  it  was  nothing 
more.  Julia  was  a  splendid  girl,  but  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  turning  from  her  perfections  to  the 
judgment  in  which  Swinfen  Eady  had  practically 
adopted  his  opinion  that  had  delighted  Uncle  John 
a  couple  of  months  before.  It  was  not  till  he 
reached  Leopold  Mansions  that  Julia  displaced  the 
clear-sighted  Chancery  judge. 

It  struck  Denis  that  during  dinner  his  mother  was 
not  herself,  though  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  she 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 

But  when  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  she 
said, 

“  Julia  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon.” 

He  smiled.  Her  introduction  of  the  subject 
seemed  so  apposite. 

“  Is  she  all  right  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh  yes,  she  seemed  so.  But  she  brought  the 
most  astonishing  news.” 

“  What  was  that  ?” 

“  Why,  she  says  that  she  is  actually  going  to  give 
up  all  the  property  her  aunt  left  her.” 
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“  Give  it  up  1”  Denis  exclaimed.  “  She  was 
having  you.  She’s  quite  capable  of  it.” 

“  No,  my  dear.  I  think  I  understand  what  you 
mean,  but  there  was  no  joke  about  it.  She  was  in 
deadly  earnest.” 

“  Then  she  should  go  to  the  doctor.  She  must  be 
off  her  head.  What  reason  did  she  give  ?” 

”  Why,  she  seems  to  have  found  out  from  Miss 
Elviston’s  solicitor  and  man  of  business  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  property  has  been  let  to  very  unsavoury 
tenants.” 

“  But  that’s  not  her  doing,  and  they  can  be  soon 
got  rid  of.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  pointed  out  to  her,  but  she 
said  the  whole  was  tainted,  and  she  wouldn’t  keep 
anything  except  some  small  sum  that  her  aunt  had 
given  her  for  acting  as  her  housekeeper.” 

“  What  did  the  solicitor  say  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  he’s  said  anything  yet.  She’s 
written  to  him,  renouncing  it  all.” 

“  But,  thank  goodness,  she  can’t  renounce.  She’s 
only  an  infant.  What  is  she — eighteen  or  nineteen, 
isn’t  it  ?  She’ll  have  to  wait  two  years,  anyway. 
She  may  have  got  a  little  common  sense  by  then.” 

"  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Mowbrey  doubtfully. 
”  She  has  a  very  strong  will.  I  couldn’t  move  her 
in  the  very  least.” 

“  I  know  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  get  Mrs.  Templeton 
to  tackle  her.” 

"  Ah,  that  was  another  surprise.  She  says  Mrs. 
Templeton  agrees  with  her.” 

”  Oh  Lord  !”  exclaimed  Denis.  "  It’s  getting 
serious.  I  should  have  thought  she  was  level-headed 
enough.  Julia  must  have  talked  her  round.” 
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u  She  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  but  I  don’t 
like  to  see  a  young  girl  so  positive  and  set  in  her  own 
opinions.  She  was  quite  sure  you  would  agree  with 
her.” 

"  I  think  I’d  better  have  a  talk  with  her.  I  must 
say  I’ve  always  found  her  quite  reasonable.  After 
all,  you  know,  it’s  rather  fine.  Don  Quixote  was  a 
fool,  but  he  was  a  fine  fool,  and  in  petticoats  he’s 
even  more  picturesque  than  in  armour.  Besides, 
Julia’s  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  and  it  would  be  an  awful 
pity  if  she  were  to  turn  off  a  crank.” 

“  If  anyone  can  influence  her,  it  will  be  you. 
She  thinks  a  very  great  deal  of  your  judgment.  I 
believe  she  has  a  very  strong  feeling  for  you,  Denis.” 

“  And  I  have  a  strong  feeling  for  her.  We’ll  see 
how  far  the  feelings  will  carry  us.” 

XVII 

Denis  soon  found  his  opportunity.  Julia  still 
attended  the  French  circle  at  the  Sunrise  Club,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  after  his  conversation  with  his 
mother  he  was  waiting  in  the  library  till  she  should 
be  free.  He  knew  that  she  almost  always  looked  in 
there,  and  he  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  quietly  settling 
a  draft  conveyance. 

“  Oh,  that’s  lucky  !”  she  exclaimed  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him.  “  You’re  the  very  person  I  wanted  to  see.” 

“  And  I  wanted  to  see  you,”  he  said,  “  so  we’re 
doubly  lucky.  Trebly,  in  fact,  for  it’s  very,  very 
seldom  that  this  room’s  empty.” 

She  sat  down  opposite  him. 

“You  know,”  she  began,  “  what  I  want  to  ask 
you.  Mrs.  Mowbrey  has  told  you,  hasn’t  she  ?” 
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“  She  told  me  something,  but  I  don’t  think  I  quite 
understand  the  position.  You’ve  heard  that  your 
aunt  had  some  queer  tenants,  and  that  makes  you 
feel  inclined  to  refuse  the  whole  of  her  property.  Is 
that  right  ?” 

She  smiled. 

“  That’s  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  unfortunately 
there’s  another.  I’ve  seen  the  trustee,  and  I’ve 
seen  my  aunt’s  man  of  business,  who  used  to  manage 
the  house  property  for  her.  He’s  a  funny  little 
man,  and  I  shouldn’t  think  he’s  been  any  too 
squeamish,  but  the  work’s  a  bit  too  dirty  for  him, 
and  he  came  to  wash  his  hands  of  it.” 

“  He’s  probably  found  a  better  job,  and  wants 
to  ride  off  on  the  high  horse.” 

“  He  didn’t  seem  very  comfortable  on  it,  poor 
little  man,”  said  Julia  with  another  smile.  “  He’s 
just  got  married,  and  I  think  his  wife  must  have  a 
conscience.  But  I  went  over  the  list  of  rents  with 
him,  and  it’s  quite  plain  that  Aunt  Clara  had  been 
simply  raking  in  money  for  years  and  years  out  of 
what  you  call  queer  tenants.  They’re  so  queer  that 
the  Borough  Council  have  been  threatening  to  take 
action  against  one  lot.  The  trustee,  Mr.  Devoy, 
admitted  that.” 

Denis  looked  grave. 

“  That  would  be  serious,”  he  said.  “  Did  he  say 
whether  they’d  actually  taken  any  steps  ?” 

"  Oh,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  blow  over. 
It’s  just  what  he  would  say.  If  there  ever  was  a 
deep,  shifty,  tricky,  unscrupulous  man,  it’s  Mr. 
Alexander  Devoy.” 

“  My  dear  Julia,”  Denis  remonstrated,  “  isn’t 
that  rather  a  sweeping  judgment  ?” 
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“On  a  sweep,”  she  answered,  unrepentant. 
“  You  see,  I  know  him  and  you  don’t.  And  I  knew 
Aunt  Clara  and  you  didn’t.  Of  course,  it  seems 
horrid  to  say  things  against  her,  but  I  can’t  shut  my 
eyes  now  that  I’ve  got  to  act  and  choose.  I  dare 
say  there  were  big  excuses  for  her  in  the  past,  but  as 
I  knew  her,  I  feel  absolutely  certain  she  wouldn’t 
have  scrupled  to  do  what  Pippit — that’s  her  manag¬ 
ing  man — says  she  did.” 

“  Still  your  objections — and  I  quite  see  the  force 
of  them — only  apply  to  part  of  the  property,” 

“  That’s  what  Mrs.  Templeton  and  your  mother 
said,  but  how  could  anyone  distinguish  ?  I  can  see 
now  how  the  whole  business  was  managed.  Pippit 
had  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  suitable  properties  that 
could  be  bought  or  rented  on  reasonable  terms. 
Aunt  Clara  used  to  spend  hours  herself  over  the 
advertisement  columns,  and  if  Pippit  missed  any¬ 
thing  he  had  a  bad  time  Then,  as  he  says,  she’d 
fix  a  rent  that  she  thought  could  be  obtained.  If  it 
was  in  what  Pippit  called  ‘  the  right  ’  locality,  the 
rent  would  be  such  as  could  be  got  from  only  one 
sort  of  tenant.  If  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  market,  she’d  buy  small  houses  in  poor  parts, 
and  let  them  on  tenement  terms,  but  that  only 
brought  in  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  and  wasn’t 
enough  for  her.  So  you  see,  even  the  decent  parts 
of  the  property  may  have  been  bought  with  the 
profits  of  the  other  part.  How  could  I  soil  my  hands 
with  any  of  it  ?” 

Looking  at  her  as  she  spoke,  Denis  thought  that 
never  before  had  he  seen  her  as  she  really  was. 
Face,  expression,  figure,  poise,  all  spoke  of  strength 
held  in  firm  control,  and  of  high  resolve.  Yet  with 
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the  strength  there  went  a  gracious  air  of  deference 
that  both  touched  and  attracted  him.  He  had  often 
debated  with  himself  whether  her  face  were  beautiful 
or  merely  interesting.  Now,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  both,  and  the  little  gleams  of  humour  that 
from  time  to  time  lit  it  up  were  an  added  charm. 

And  this  girl  with  all  her  strength,  and  gifts,  and 
graces,  could  be  his  for  the  asking — he  was  sure  of 
it.  And  with  them  she  could  bring  a  fortune  that 
in  a  moment  would  reverse  the  harsh  decrees  of  a 
cruel  fate,  and  would  restore  to  his  mother  all  the 
comforts  and  innocent  luxuries  of  which  she — and  he 
— had  been  deprived.  There  she  was,  face  to  face 
with  him,  easily  within  his  grasp — love,  beauty,  high 
intelligence,  wealth.  She  must,  she  should,  be  his. 

“  Dear  Julie/'  he  began.  It  was  a  name  he  had 
often  used  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  coaching  her, 
and  it  reminded  her  of  them,  as  it  was  meant  to. 
“  I  understand  your  scruples  and  I  sympathise  with 
them,  and  I  honour  you  for  being  so  eager  to  act 
upon  them.  And  yet  I  think  my  mother  is  right, 
and  that  you  are  in  danger  of  making  a  great,  a  tragic 
mistake.  You  have  had  this  fortune  left  you,  and 
you  know  the  power  and  influence,  and  therefore  the 
responsibilities,  that  go  with  it.  For  two  or  three 
years,  I  suppose,  the  income,  or  part  of  it,  will  be 
paid  to  you,  and  till  you  are  twenty-one  you  cannot 
legally  renounce  the  gift,  though,  of  course,  you  can 
leave  the  money  in  the  bank  to  accumulate.  But 
even  so,  the  trustee  will  certainly  listen  to  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  may  make,  and  you  can  therefore  begin 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  the  discreditable  features,  and 
when  you  reach  your  majority  you  can  put  an  end 
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to  them  altogether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take 
up  the  attitude  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gift,  you  are  powerless  to  effect  any  improvement. 
The  property  will  go  to  other  hands  which  may  be 
less  scrupulous  than  yours,  and  then  the  only  result 
of  your  refusal  will  be  to  perpetuate  the  very  evils 
that  revolt  you.” 

His  voice  and  his  manner  showed  that  he  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  felt  that  he 
was  convincing  her.  But  when  he  had  finished,  she 
shook  her  head. 

“  No,”  she  said,  “  I  can’t  see  it.  I  want  to  be 
convinced.  I  don’t  want  to  give  up  the  money.  I 
know  what  it  means  to  have  it,  and  what  it  will 
mean  to  be  without  it.  But  it’s  no  good.  The  evils 
will  go  on,  I’m  afraid,  in  any  case.  But  if  I  were 
twenty-one  to-day  and  sold  everything,  and  put  it 
in  Consols,  the  Consols  would  be  bought  with  dirty 
money,  and  what  sort  of  hands  would  mine  be  ? 
That’s  the  difficulty,  and  I  can  see  only  one  way  out 
of  it.” 

As  it  happened,  Denis,  that  very  morning,  had 
been  arguing  a  hopeless  case  before  a  judge  who  had 
made  up  his  mind.  Now  he  felt  as  though  the  ex¬ 
perience  were  being  repeated,  and  just  as  he  had 
admired  the  quickness  of  his  adversary  on  the  bench, 
so  he  paid  homage  to  Julia’s  strenuous  if  quixotic 
uprightness.  A  momentary  feeling  of  irritation  at 
her  pertinacity  died  away,  lost  in  the  surprise  of  a 
swift  and  sudden  impulse  to  climb  beside  her,  glory 
in  her  sacrifice,  and  make  it  his  too.  Just  for  a 
moment  he  saw  life  transfigured  by  love,  aflame  with 
God  in  every  bush,  a  divine  adventure,  an  ecstasy  of 
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joy.  Then,  like  a  dissolving  view,  the  vision  faded, 
and  Leopold  Mansions  took  its  place.  Common 
Sense  came  hurrying  back,  apologising  for  its  ab¬ 
sence.  It  was  a  pity;  Julia  was  splendid  but  im¬ 
practicable.  Who  could  tell  what  even  wilder 
fancies  she  might  take  into  her  head  ?  He  had  his 
mother  to  remember.  Marriage  without  means  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  long  engagements  were  the 
very  deuce. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  so 
swiftly  that  there  was  hardly  any  perceptible  pause 
in  his  answer.  He  spoke  very  gently. 

“  Well,  it’s  one  of  those  cases  in  which  arguing 
doesn’t  help.  I’ve  told  you  what  I  think.  I  haven’t 
convinced  you,  but  time  may.  Remember,  you  have 
more  than  two  years’  grace.” 

She  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  his  lack  of 
sympathy  with  her  scruples,  for  in  spite  of  his  words 
she  felt  the  gulf  between  them.  The  very  weakness, 
and  still  more,  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments  dis¬ 
tressed  her.  A  fear,  against  which  she  fought  hard, 
assailed  her  that  he  was  something  other  than  she 
had  thought  him.  But  she  remembered  his  un¬ 
varying  kindness  and  those  never-to-be-forgotten 
lessons  in  Latin. 

"  You’ve  been  very  patient  and  very  kind,  as  you 
always  are,”  she  said,  "  but  you  haven’t  shaken  me, 
though  I  think  I  half  hoped  you  would.  Three 
years  won’t  make  any  difference.  If  I  ever  touch 
that  money  I  shan’t  be  Julie  or  Julia.” 

They  did  not  go  home  together.  Julia  left  at 
once.  Denis  stayed  to  finish  his  conveyance.  Just 
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before  the  lights  went  out,  Janet  Elsom  looked  in. 
Her  face  brightened  as  she  saw  him. 

“  Miss  Craig  has  gone,”  she  said.  “  She  went  half 
an  hour  ago.” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  I  had  to  finish  this  draft, 
and  she  couldn’t  wait  to-night.  I  hope  they’ll  give 
me  five  minutes  more.” 

“  Of  course  they  will,”  she  said.  “You  look  very 
tired.” 

“  I  am  a  bit,”  he  admitted.  “  I’ve  been  sitting 
up  rather  late.” 

Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  she  came  again, 
this  time  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

“  I  found  it  in  the  pot,”  she  said  apologetically, 
“  but  I  think  it’s  all  right.  And  you  needn't  hurry. 
It’s  my  late  night  at  home,  and  I’m  going  to  lock 
up  here.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,”  he  answered.  “  The 
tea’s  first-class,  and  I’ve  just  finished.  You  must  let 
me  see  you  home.” 


BOOK  IV 


I 

It  was  the  twentieth  of  May,  a  red-letter  day  in 
Hugh’s  calendar,  for  it  was  Janet’s  birthday. 

In  the  morning,  on  his  way  to  school  he  had  called 
at  Tagg  Street  to  leave  a  bunch  of  pink  roses,  Janet’s 
favourite  flower.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
that  she  happened  to  be  late,  and  he  had  to  go 
without  seeing  her. 

“  I’ll  come  round  this  evening  about  seven.  I 
haven’t  got  to  be  at  the  night-school  till  eight,”  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Elsom.” 

“  Very  well,”  she  answered.  “  Janet’s  generally  in 
by  a  quarter  to  seven.  We’ll  have  high  tea  for  you.” 

Janet  was  alone  in  the  sitting-room  when  he  called 
in  the  evening. 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !”  she  said,  after  a  lover’s  greeting, 
“  thank  you  so  much  for  those  lovely  roses.  They 
were  almost  too  beautiful.” 

“  They  couldn’t  be  that,  for  you,”  he  answered. 
“  They  were  the  morning  greeting;  this  is  the 
evening  offering.” 

And  he  handed  her  a  small  packet. 

It  contained  a  neat  little  leather  bracelet  with  a 
watch. 

“  You  said  the  other  day  that  your  watch  had 
gone  wrong.  That  was  what  gave  me  the  idea.” 
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“  You  must  have  another  for  that/’  she  said, 
going  up  to  him  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  “  It  was  just  like  you  to  think  of  it,  but  you 
shouldn’t  get  such  expensive  presents.” 

He  laughed. 

“  You  forget.  I’m  a  secondary  school  master 
now,  with  a  big  balance  at  the  bank  and  all  kinds  of 
prospects.  I  shall  be  taking  a  house  soon.  Where 
do  you  think  you  would  like  to  live  ?” 

“  Oh,  one  of  the  squares,  I  suppose.  Or  shall  we 
try  the  suburbs  ?  Hampstead  sounds  countryfied, 
or  Dulwich,  or  Wimbledon.  A  long  purse  has  a 
wide  choice.” 

“  Seriously,  I  think  we’d  better  begin  to  look 
about  —  Saturday  afternoons  we  could  both 
manage.” 

“  Not  just  now,”  she  answered  quickly.  “  I 
expect  I  shall  have  to  stop  late  for  a  little  while.” 

“  Not  really  ?” 

“Yes,  really.”  Then,  seeing  the  disappointment  in 
his  face  she  added,  “  I  dare  say  it  won’t  be  for  long.” 

“  And  after  waiting  so  long,  we  can  put  up  with 
another  month  or  two.” 

“  Another  month  or  two  of  what  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Elsom,  coming  in  with  a  covered  dish  in  her  hands. 

“  Of  single  blessedness,”  answered  Hugh,  jumping 
up  to  help  her.  “  We  were  talking  about  where  we 
should  live  when  we  marry.  Where  would  you  like 
to  live  ?” 

“  I  ?  Oh,  Tagg  Street’s  good  enough  for  me.” 

“  But  you’ll  have  to  come  with  us,  of  course,” 
said  Hugh. 

Mrs.  Elsom  shook  her  head. 
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“  No,”  she  replied.  “  That’s  always  a  mistake. 
So  is  a  long  engagement,  when  it  can  be  avoided.” 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Hugh  knew  that  Mrs. 
Elsom  favoured  him,  but  he  had  certainly  lost  his 
awe  of  her. 

“  We’ve  both  of  us  set  our  hearts  on  having  you 
to  keep  us  in  order,”  he  said,  “  and  we  simply  won’t 
leave  you  to  live  here  alone.” 

“  No,”  declared  Janet,  “  that  we  won’t.” 

“  You’re  a  good  boy,  Hugh,”  said  Mrs.  Elsom, 
ignoring  Janet,  “  and  I  don’t  like  to  say  ‘  no  ’  abso¬ 
lutely,  if  you  both  of  you  really  wish  it,  but  I  can’t 
say  *  yes  ’  absolutely,  either.” 

“  There’s  no  hurry,”  said  Janet.  “  We’ve  only 
just  begun  to  talk  about  looking  out  for  a  house. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I  should  dearly  like,  Hugh,”  she 
went  on,  with  a  deft  change  of  subject  that  her 
mother  instantly  noted. 

“  Yes  ?”  asked  Hugh  eagerly. 

“  I  would  so  love  to  see  The  Great  Adventure. 
Mrs.  Nugent  was  speaking  about  it  the  other  night. 
She  said  it  was  splendid.  It’s  at  the  Kingsway,  I 
think.  Where’s  that  ?  Or  is  it  the  Court  ?” 

“  Here’s  the  paper,”  said  Hugh.  “  Let’s  see 
what’s  on.  Of  course  we’ll  go.  Should  you  mind 
if  we  took  Flora  ?  She  doesn’t  get  many  treats,  and 
she  does  enjoy  them  so.” 

“  No,  of  course  I  shouldn’t;  the  more,  the 
merrier.” 

Looking  over  the  theatre  advertisements  took  so 
long  that  Hugh  suddenly  gave  a  little  exclamation 
of  alarm. 

“  Bother  !  I  must  be  off  or  I  shall  be  late.  I’d 
no  idea  the  time  had  gone  like  that.” 
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Just  before  she  opened  the  door  to  let  him  out, 
he  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Something  in  the 
expression  of  his  face  brought  the  ready  tears  into 
her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  Janet  \”  he  whispered,  "  you  are  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  so  good.  Sometimes  I  can’t  believe  in  my 
own  good  fortune.” 

“  Silly  boy  !”  she  answered,  smiling  on  him 
through  her  tears.  “  I’m  afraid  you’re  not  quite  as 
clever  as  I  thought  you.” 

As  he  turned  the  corner,  he  saw  a  very  gorgeous 
motor-car,  a  car  that  seemed  as  much  out  of  place 
in  Tagg  Street  as  a  humming-bird  in  Lapland.  It 
had  pulled  to  the  kerb,  and  the  chauffeur  was  peering 
at  the  fanlights.  Just  as  Hugh  came  by,  the  door 
of  the  car  swung  open,  and  a  man  sprang  out,  almost 
facing  him,  a  man  nearly  as  gorgeous,  he  thought, 
as  the  car  itself.  He  was  sturdily  built,  and  evi¬ 
dently  still  lithe  and  active.  He  wore  a  thin,  black 
overcoat,  and  underneath  he  was  in  evening  dress, 
and  Hugh  could  see  the  gleam  of  a  diamond  stud. 
But  the  strange  feature  about  him  was  the  contrast 
between  his  hair,  which  showed  quite  white  under 
his  silk  hat,  and  his  face,  which  was  as  smooth  and 
free  from  lines  as  a  boy’s.  He  was  strikingly  hand¬ 
some,  with  a  genial,  almost  jovial,  expression,  and 
an  attractive  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

He  addressed  Hugh  at  once  in  a  singularly  pleasant 
voice. 

“  Do  you  happen  to  know  your  way  about  here  ? 
I’ve  quite  lost  mine.  This  ought  to  be  Tagg  Street 
by  my  directions,  though  I  can’t  see  any  evidence  of 
the  fact.  I  want  ” — he  held  a  piece  of  paper  under 
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the  street  lamp — “  number  33,  but  they  seem 
economical  with  their  numbers  down  here/’ 

“  This  is  Tagg  Street,”  Hugh  answered,  “  and  the 
odd  numbers  are  on  this  side  of  the  road.  That 
corner  house  is  number  one.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,”  said  the  stranger. 
”  I’m  extremely  obliged  to  you.  Good-evening.” 

And,  raising  his  hat,  he  began  to  walk  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  33. 

Hugh  hurried  on  his  way,  interested  by  the  chance 
encounter,  and  a  little  puzzled. 

”  Can  I  have  met  him  before  ?”  he  said  to  himself. 
”  I  can’t  remember  it,  and  yet  his  face  seems 
familiar.  I  wonder  whom  he  can  want  at  33.” 

II 

The  man  in  the  black  overcoat  walked  on,  followed 
by  the  car,  till  he  reached  number  33.  He  rang  the 
basement  bell,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  Janet 
opened  the  door.  The  hall  was  dark,  only  dimly 
lighted  by  a  bracket  kerosine  lamp.  She  saw  the 
motor  and  a  gentleman  on  the  threshold.  For  the 
moment  she  thought  it  was  Denis — forgetting  the 
change  in  his  circumstances — and  her  pulse  quick¬ 
ened,  her  face  brightened.  Then  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  her  face  fell.” 

“  Does  Mrs.  Elsom  live  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered. 

“  Are  you  her  daughter — Janet  ?” 

He  tried  to  keep  his  voice  tuned  to  a  polite  in¬ 
difference,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Some¬ 
thing  betrayed  him. 
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She  looked  eagerly  in  his  face. 

“  Is  your  name  Elsom  ?”  she  whispered.  "  Are 
you — can  you  be — father  ?” 

He  took  a  quick  step  forward  and  kissed  her. 

“  Fancy  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Little  Janet  grown 
into  a  regular  young  woman — it’s  quite  time  I  did 
come  back.  How  is  your  mother,  child  ?” 

Janet  was  trembling  with  the  sudden  surprise  and 
excitement. 

“  She’s  pretty  well,”  she  answered,  “  for  her. 
She’s  never  really  well.” 

“  Ah  !”  he  said,  “  that’s  some  of  my  damned 
work.  Now,  you’re  a  clever  girl,  I  can  see.  You 
run  in  and  prepare  her.  I  don’t  want  to  kill  her 
with  joy — or  the  other  thing,”  he  added,  as,  without 
a  word,  she  ran  downstairs.” 

“  Was  that  Hugh  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Elsom,  as  Janet 
came  into  the  room.  “  Had  he  forgotten  some¬ 
thing  ?” 

"No,  mother  darling,  it’s  not  Hugh.  It’s  some¬ 
one  you’ve  known  much  longer  than  Hugh,  some¬ 
one  that  I  think  you  hardly  expected  to  see  again.” 

Mrs.  Elsom  was  standing  at  the  table,  clearing 
away  the  tea-things.  She  began  to  tremble  vio¬ 
lently,  and  a  cup  dropped  from  her  hands  and 
clattered  on  the  floor.  Janet  ran  to  her  and  helped 
her  to  a  chair. 

“  Not — not — your  father  ?”  she  gasped,  her  face 
ashen-grey. 

“  Yes,  mother  it  is.  He’s  ii  the  hall — no,  here 
he  is.” 

For  the  visitor,  instead  of  waiting,  had  followed 
downstairs.  He  stood  at  the  open  door,  bare- 
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headed,  and  threw  round  the  room  a  swift,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  comprehending  glance.  Then  his 
eyes  rested  on  his  wife. 

“  Good  God,  Helen  !  have  you  suffered  as  much  as 
all  that  ?” 

There  was  a  subtle  note  of  tenderness  in  his  soft, 
clear  voice  that  thrilled  J anet .  Her  mother  shivered ; 
she  stared  at  her  husband  as  if  she  saw  some 
terrible  apparition.  Her  lips  moved,  but  only  Janet 
could  hear  the  “  Oscar,  Oscar,  Oscar/'  she  repeated. 

“  My  poor  dear,”  said  he,  still  standing  at  the 
door.  “  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  looking  at  me  like 
that.  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  thinking  me  a  heart¬ 
less  brute.  I  see  now  how  wrong  I  was.  But  it 
wasn’t  heartlessness,  Helen.  You  may  send  me 
away  if  you  like.  You  can  keep  my  child — our 
child — from  me.  If  you  will  have  it  so,  I  will  come 
no  further  than  this  doorway.  But  whether  you 
forgive  or  not,  all  that  I  have  is  yours  and  hers  to 
share  with  me.  You  can’t,  you  won’t,  deny  me 
that.  And  you  must  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
come  thousands  of  miles  to  say.” 

The  first  effects  of  the  sudden  shock  were  passing. 
She  waved  Janet  away,  and  spoke  in  something 
like  her  ordinary  voice. 

“  Very  well.  Come  in  and  sit  down.  Do  you 
wish  Janet  to  go  or  stay  ?” 

“  Let  her  stay.  She  isn’t  a  child,  and  I  have 
wronged  her  as  well  as  you.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  closed  the  door  and  sat  down  in 
Janet’s  easy  chair  by  the  fireplace.  Then,  in  his 
singularly  musical  voice,  without  the  least  sign  of 
strain  or  discomposure,  he  began : 
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“  Let  me  see.  It  must  be  quite  ten  years  since 
my  debacle.  I  dare  say  Janet  knows  that  I  lost 
practically  everything — a  bit  more,  in  fact.  I  was 
always  a  speculator — so  was  my  father;  it’s  in  the 
blood,  I  think.  It  was  a  huge  venture  I  made,  and 
I  lost  by  the  turn  of  a  hair.  If  I  had  succeeded, 
as  I  should  have  done  nine  times  out  of  ten,  I  should 
have  been  a  millionaire.  Well,  I  smashed,  and  I 
saw  my  only  chance  of  making  good  again  and  paying 
my  debts  was  to  clear  right  away,  and  make  a  fresh 
start  under  new  conditions.  I  knew,  Helen,  that 
you  had  enough  of  your  own  to  keep  you  in  decent 
comfort  while  I  was  pulling  round.  I’ve  found  out 
since  that  you  spent  almost  all  your  money  to  pay 
my  creditors.  It  was  splendid  of  you,  but  quixotic. 
I  could  pay  them  ten  times  over  and  not  feel  it. 
I  can  see  now  how  cruelly  it  crippled  you.  I  should 
have  found  it  all  out  long  ago,  but  I  had  the  devil 
of  a  time — ups  and  downs  enough  to  break  most 
men’s  nerve,  if  not  their  hearts,  and  it  wasn’t  till 
last  year  that  the  tide  really  turned.  Well,  I  took 
it  at  the  flood,  and  it’s  led  on  to  fortune,  with  a 
vengeance.  I  paid  one  of  my  debts  before  I’d  been 
over  here  twenty-four  hours — the  moment  I  found 
out  how  things  really  were.  There’s  a  five  thousand 
account  standing  to  your  credit  now  at  the  National 
Provincial.  Every  one  of  the  old  creditors  has  been 
paid  with  interest  up  to  the  hilt.  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  come  to  you  with  clean  hands.  I’m  in 
treaty  for  a  flat  in  Kensington,  that’s  a  regular 
picture.” 

His  voice  and  manner  had  changed,  lhe  note  of 
humility  and  deprecation  with  which  he  began  had 
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given  place  to  another — not  of  loud  boasting,  but 
rather  of  serene  satisfaction. 

Looking  keenly  at  his  wife,  he  saw  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  Instantly  he  altered  his  tack. 

“  But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  The  great 
thing  to  me  is — will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  ought  to 
have  kept  in  touch  with  you  all  these  years.  I 
couldn’t  bear  to  write  till  I  could  tell  you  that  I 
had  retrieved  my  position.  It  was  silly  pride,  and 
I’ve  been  punished  for  it.  You  don’t  know  how 
lonely  and  miserable  I’ve  been.  There’s  no  excuse, 
I  know,  but  remember  this,  Helen — you  were  always 
a  just  woman — the  moment  I’ve  won  my  battle,  I 
come  back  to  you.” 

“  You  were  always  a  just  woman.”  As  she  heard 
the  words,  Janet  remembered  what  her  mother  had 
said  of  her  father — “  he  had  no  sense  of  justice.” 
"  Ah,”  she  thought,  “  that’ll  go  home.” 

It  did.  Mrs.  Elsom  lifted  her  eyes  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  and  regarded  him  with  a  new  expression. 

“  I  wish  to  be  just,”  she  said.  Then  she  turned 
to  Janet.  “  Leave  us  alone  for  a  few  minutes.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Elsom 
began : 

“  Now,  Oscar,  I  understand  why  you  wished  Janet 
to  stay  in  the  room.  What  about  that  woman  ?” 

He  met  her  gaze  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
candour. 

“  Helen,”  he  said,  “  1  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth. 
For  months  before  the  crash  I  was  half-mad — more 
than  half,  I  think.  I  went  anywhere  and  did  any¬ 
thing,  to  get  rid  of  my  thoughts.  And  then  I  met 
her.  She  wasn’t  beautiful,  she  wasn’t  clever,  but 
she  got  fond  of  me,  and  when  I  was  down,  she 
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brought  me  £50  she  had  saved,  and  followed  me  like 
a  dog.  Poor  creature  !  She  died  six  months  after 
we  got  to  America,  and  since  then,  I’ve  been  abso¬ 
lutely  faithful  to  you  in  word,  and  thought,  and 
deed,  so  help  me  God  !” 

She  sighed. 

“  Very  well,  Oscar.  I  can’t  trust  you,  but  you 
may  not  have  been  as  bad  as  I  thought.  What  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  ?” 

“  Can  you  ask,  Helen  ?  I  want  you  to  forgive  me, 
to  love  me  as  much  as  you  can,  and  to  come  as 
mistress  to  the  home  I  can  now,  thank  God,  provide 
for  you.” 

She  looked  down  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she 
answered  in  a  low,  measured  voice : 

“  I  do  forgive  you.  I  will  try  to  love  you,  and  I 
will  live  with  you  if  you  really  wish  it.” 

He  crossed  over  to  her,  and  stooped  as  if  he  were 
about  to  embrace  her.  Then  he  hesitated,  took  her 
hand,  sadly  limp  and  cold,  and  kissed  it  fervently. 

“  My  dearest  Helen,”  he  exclaimed.  “  You  are 
magnanimous  as  well  as  just.  You  shall  never  have 
cause  to  regret  it.” 

“  I  had  almost  promised  to  go  and  live  with  Janet 
when  she  marries,”  she  said. 

“  Marries  !”  he  exclaimed  anxiously.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  she  is  engaged  ?” 

“  Yes,  they  have  just  been  looking  out  for  a  small 
house  or  flat.” 

The  anxiety  on  his  face  deepened  to  dismay. 

“  What  is  he  ?” 

“  A  school-teacher,”  she  answered. 

“  Oh,  Helen  !”  he  cried,  “  what  a  cruel  misfor¬ 
tune.  Such  a  lovely  girl,  with  the  position  I — we — 
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forgive  me,  dearest — can  give  her,  might  make  a 
splendid  marriage.  What  sort  of  a  young  man  is 
he  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  he  is  too  good  for  her,”  she  ans¬ 
wered  deliberately. 

“  Oh,  how  I  hope  it  may  be  so  !”  he  exclaimed 
fervently. 

Ill 

Janet  and  her  father  were  very  soon  the  best  of 
friends.  The  day  after  his  first  visit,  he  came  early 
in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Elsom — or  rather  Mrs.  Leafe, 
for  that  was  her  real  name  by  marriage — was  paying 
for  the  excitement  by  one  of  her  bad  headaches .  The 
handsome  car  whirled  Janet  off  to  her  daily  work, 
but  her  father  was  by  her  side.  After  a  brief  and 
apparently  cordial  interview  with  her  employer,  he 
carried  her  off  again  in  the  car  to  the  Savoy,  where 
he  was  staying.  There  he  gave  her  what  he  called 
a  "  proper  ”  breakfast.  Once  more  the  car  was  re¬ 
quisitioned,  first  for  a  round  of  delightful  shopping, 
and  then  for  a  visit  to  the  Kensington  flat.  This 
was  so  gorgeous  that  Janet  felt  quite  overawed,  till 
her  father’s  easy  confidence  and  ready  humour  reas¬ 
sured  her.  All  the  morning  she  found  him  the  most 
charming  companion.  Indeed  it  was  only  natural. 
He  was  so  evidently  pleased  with,  and  proud  of, 
her;  he  was  so  radiantly  good-humoured;  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  information;  so  generous  in  his  gifts; 
so  quick  in  divining  her  wishes,  and  so  prompt  in 
satisfying  them ;  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  she 
had  not  been  captivated.  There  was,  too,  a  subtle 
bond  of  sympathy  forged,  it  seemed,  at  their  first 
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meeting — a  childlike  joy  in  crude,  material  pleasures, 
a  love  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperous  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  gay  smiling  faces,  and  a  strong, 
generous  desire  that  others  should  share  their  plea¬ 
sure  .  From  pain  and  sorrow  they  both  turned  away, 
not  simply  in  fear,  as  of  something  solemn  and  awful, 
but  with  positive  loathing,  as  from  something  un¬ 
natural  and  obscene. 

“You  are  a  pretty  little  witch,”  he  said  to  her  as 
they  drove  down  Bond  Street. 

“  And  you  are  a  handsome  picture  of  a  father,”  she 
answered,  slipping  her  hand  in  his  arm  and  pressing  it. 

They  had  lunch  at  the  Savoy,  went  to  a  matinee 
in  the  Strand,  took  tea  at  Gatti’s,  and  then — re¬ 
membered  their  invalid  in  Tagg  Street. 

“  Good  Lord,  Goosey  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Leafe, 
“  we’ve  forgotten  poor  mother.  We  ought  to  have 
gone  back  to  lunch.” 

But  Janet  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“  She’s  always  better  undisturbed  when  she’s  like 
that,  and  she’ll  be  sure  that  I  shall  have  told  you.” 

Her  father  laughed  his  happy,  careless,  boy-laugh. 

“  But  you  didn’t,  did  you,  little  Miss  Heartless  ?” 
he  said.  “  Never  mind,”  he  added  quickly  as  her 
cheek  reddened,  “  I  was  worse,  because  I’m  older. 
We’ll  go  to  Covent  Garden  and  get  her  some  fruit.” 

“  One  doesn’t  find  a  father  every  day,”  she  said. 
“  I’m  not  heartless.” 

“  No,”  he  said,  **  you’re  not.  You’re  an  angel. 
They  carry  their  hearts  in  their  tongues,  you  know.” 

As  they  were  going  back  from  Covent  Garden  with 
a  basket  of  muscat  grapes  and  a  great  bunch  of  splen- 
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did  roses  on  the  seat  in  front  of  them,  her  father 
suddenly  said, 

“  And  you  liked  the  flat,  didn’t  you  ?” 

‘'It’s  perfectly  lovely,”  she  answered,  “but  I 
think  it’ll  take  me  a  long  time  before  I  feel  at  home 
in  it.” 

“  You’ve  been  doing  a  little  house-hunting  on 
your  own  account,  haven’t  you  ?”  he  asked. 

There  was  a  small  oval  mirror  hanging  opposite 
to  them,  and  in  it  he  saw  her  face  fall  as  if  a  shadow 
had  taken  all  the  brightness  out  of  it.  His  own 
face  was  radiant. 

“  Did  mother  tell  you  ?  Yes,  we  have.” 

“  Is  the  date  of  the  wedding  fixed  ?” 

“  Oh  no,”  she  replied  eagerly.  “  Only  vaguely.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  young  man  is  he  ?  Do  you  think 
he’ll  be  able  to  put  up  with  me  ?” 

She  rallied  quickly. 

“If  he  doesn’t,”  she  answered,  “  there’ll  be  a 
quarrel.” 

“  Perhaps  I’d  better  try  to  be  disagreeable,  then.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you  could  manage  it.  I  do  hope 
you’ll  like  him.  Pie’s  not  very  showy,  but  he’s 
awfully  good.” 

Mr.  Leafe  held  up  his  hands  in  horror  that  was 
not  all  assumed. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  character  !  Now  if  you 
had  said,  “  He’s  not  very  good,  but  he’s  awfully 
showy,  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  like 
him.” 

“  He’s  tremendously  persistent,”  she  went  on, 
acknowledging  his  criticism  with  a  smile,  “  and  he’s 
the  kindest  person  I’ve  ever  known,  except  you — 
and  perhaps  one  other.” 
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Consulting  the  mirror  with  his  keen  eyes,  Mr. 
Leafe  promptly  threw  over  the  good  young  man. 

“  Thank  you,  my  love,”  he  said,  “  and  who  is  the 
other — a  lady  ?” 

“  No,  he’s  a  young  man  too — a  barrister.” 

Is  he  good  but  not  showy  ?” 

“  Some  people  might  call  him  both,”  she  answered. 

“  I  see;  but  the  other’s  the  real  Simon  Pure.  All 
right,  dear  child ;  I’ll  do  my  best  to  like  him.  What’s 
his  name  ?” 

“  Hugh  Ouarle.” 

“  H’m  !  Sounds  rather  keep-off-the-grassy.  And 
the  barrister  ?” 

“  Mr.  Mowbrey.” 

“  Quite  aristocratic.  Has  he  got  a  Wellington 
nose  ?” 

“  He’s  rather  good-looking,”  she  said,  and  by 
the  studied  indifference  of  her  tone  he  knew  she 
was  on  her  guard. 


IV 

In  the  evening,  about  an  hour  after  Mr.  Leafe  had 
gone,  Hugh  called  at  number  33.  He  found  Janet 
alone  in  the  sitting-room.  She  greeted  him  affec¬ 
tionately.  He  looked  hard  at  her. 

“  Why,  Janet,”  he  said,  “  what  have  you  been 
doing  to  yourself  ?  You  look  as  if  you’d  heard  some 
marvellously  good  news.  Have  you  found  the  very 
house  we’re  looking  for  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“  No,  but  it’s  not  a  bad  guess.  I’ve  found  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

"  A  new  place,  where  you  get  twice  the  pay  for 
half  the  work  ?” 
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"  No.  One  more  guess.” 

“  A  medicine  to  cure  your  mother’s  headaches.” 

“  Ah,”  she  said, “I  wish  I  had.  She’s  got  one  now.” 

“  Has  she  really  ?  I’m  so  sorry.  I  give  it  up.” 

“  I’ve  found  a  father  !” 

“  A  father  !  Why,  you  thought  he  was  dead, 
didn’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  did,  but  he  came  to  life  in  a  lovely  motor¬ 
car,  and  he’s  staying  at  the  Savoy.” 

‘  ‘  A  lovely  motor-car  ?  Has  he  silvery  white  hair  ?  ” 

‘'Yes.  How  do  you  know  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  directed  him  to  the  house.” 

And  he  told  the  story  of  his  encounter  the  night 
before. 

“  Fancy  that  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  And  he  wants 
so  much  to  see  you.  He  left  a  special  message  asking 
you  to  bring  me  over  to  the  Savoy  to  tea  with  him 
on  Sunday.” 

“  It’s  very  kind  of  him.  Of  course  I’ll  go.  But 
I  hope  you  told  him  that  I’m  very  shy.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  forgot  to  mention  it.  Oh,  Hugh, 
he’s  such  a  darling  !  He’s  rolling  in  money,  and  he’s 
taking  a  flat  in  South  Kensington.  He’s  awfully 
clever  and  ridiculously  generous.” 

“  Just  what  I  should  expect  your  father  to  be. 
Now  you  know  my  weaknesses.  You  must  tell  me 
what  to  wear,  and  how  to  behave.  I  wonder 
whether  he’ll  recognise  me.” 

On  Sunday,  after  dinner,  Janet  came  round  to 
Canning  Street.  She  was  not  now  a  very  frequent 
visitor,  but  she  was  as  cordial  as  ever  in  her  manner. 
She  kissed  Mrs.  Ouarle  and  Flora,  asked  after  Dick, 
who  was  out,  and  brought  as  a  little  present,  half  a 
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dozen  of  the  Covent  Garden  roses,  still  creditably 
fresh.  Then  Hugh  came  in,  looking  severely  black 
and  white  in  his  Sunday  best,  and  unmistakably 
self-conscious.  Janet  herself  wore  certain  trophies 
from  her  shopping  expedition,  and  Flora  was  loud 
in  her  admiration.  Indeed  both  she  and  her  mother 
treated  Janet  with  a  certain  deference;  the  rich 
father  at  the  Savoy  had  made  a  great  impression. 
Mrs.  Quarle  was  a  little  abstracted.  She  was  won¬ 
dering  what  would  happen  if  Ben  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  home-sickness. 

You  never  trimmed  that  hat,  Janet,”  said  Flora, 
looking  at  it  admiringly. 

Janet  laughed. 

“  No,”  she  said,  "  it  came  from  Harrods’.” 

“  Didn’t  it  cost  a  lot  ?” 

“  Flora  !”  exclaimed  her  mother,  severely,  “  that’s 
rude.” 

Flora  looked  abashed.  “  I  didn’t  mean  to  be 
rude,”  she  said.  “  It  just  came  out.” 

“  There’s  no  secret  about  it,”  said  Janet,  “  or 
there  wouldn’t  be,  if  I  knew  it  myself.  But  I  don’t, 
because  father  wouldn’t  let  me  ask  the  price,  and  he 
paid  the  bill  without  letting  me  see  it.” 

“  What’s  the  time  ?”  asked  Flora. 

Janet  held  out  her  wrist-watch. 

“  It  keeps  beautiful  time,”  she  said,  and  smiled  at 
Hugh.  “  It’s  five  minutes  past  four.  Dad  said  he’d 
send  the  car  here  about  four — that  sounds  like  it.” 

They  ran  to  the  window  just  in  time  to  see  the 
chauffeur  getting  off  to  ring  the  bell. 

“  Oh,  what  a  beauty  !”  exclaimed  Flora  enviously. 

Her  mother  looked  grave,  and  Janet  kissed  her 
again. 
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“  You’ll  be  getting  too  grand  for  Walworth  people 
my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Quarle. 

Hugh  and  Janet  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

“  Now,  Hugh,”  she  said  as  they  bowled  smoothly 
along  in  the  car,  "  mind  you  stand  up  to  Dad.  He’s 
the  soul  of  good-temper,  but  he’s  often  got  a  funny 
way  of  putting  things.  Don’t  let  him  rattle  you.” 

She  spoke  with  just  the  faintest  air  of  patronage, 
but  he  only  smiled. 

“  Dearest,”  he  answered,  “  I’ll  do  my  best,  but 
there’s  one  thing  that  puts  me  out  a  bit.” 

“  What’s  that  ?”  she  asked  encouragingly. 

“  The  extraordinary  magnificence  of  my  attire,” 
he  replied.  “  I  bought  a  new  shirt,  a  new  collar,  a 
new  handkerchief,  and  a  new  tie,  and  I’d  have  got  a 
new  skin  if  there  had  been  time.” 

Janet  was  silent  for  a  moment,  studying  this 
speech.  Then  she  said: 

“  It’s  a  funny  thing,  Hugh,  I  really  know  you  a 
hundred  times  better  than  I  know  Dad,  and  yet  he 
doesn’t  puzzle  me  half  as  much  as  you  do  sometimes.” 

He  caught  her  hand  instantly  with  eager  solicitude. 

“  Oh,  Janet  darling,”  he  said,  “  I  haven’t  vexed 
you,  have  I  ?  It  was  only  a  very  feeble  little  joke. 
But  I  am  a  bit  flustered.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve 
ever  been  in  for  a  viva  voce  exam.” 

She  pressed  his  hand. 

“  You  never  fail  in  exams,”  she  declared. 

The  little  air  of  patronage  returned  when  they 
drove  up  to  the  Savoy.  She  led  the  way  into  the 
lounge  with  great  assurance. 

“  There  he  is  !”  she  exclaimed,  and  following  her 
eyes  he  saw,  detaching  himself  from  a  group  of 
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smokers,  the  silvery-haired  stranger  whom  he  had 
directed  in  Tagg  Street. 

Mr.  Leafe,  who  now  wore  a  velvet  smoking- jacket 
that  gave  him  quite  an  artistic  appearance,  came 
towards  them  beaming.  A  very  prepossessing 
examiner,  Hugh  thought. 

“  Well,  my  dear/’  he  said,  kissing  her,  “  you’re 
marvellously  punctual  for  your  father’s  daughter. 
And  this  is  Mr. - ”  he  paused. 

“  Mr.  Quarle,  Father,”  Janet  prompted  him, 
“  Hugh  Quarle.” 

“  I’m  very  pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  Mr.  Leafe, 
shaking  hands  cordially,  and  then  stopped  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face. 

“  Why,  surely  I’ve  met  you  before,”  he  said. 
“  Your  face  seems  quite  familiar  to  me.” 

“  I  acted  as  your  guide,  the  other  night,  in  the 
wilds  of  Walworth,”  said  Hugh  smiling. 

“  To  be  sure;  that’s  it  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Leafe. 
“  I  knew  I  had  seen  you  before.  I  never  forget  a 
face.  And  I’d  no  idea  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of 
the  family.  Life’s  a  funny  business,  isn’t  it  ?  Now 
come  upstairs.  I  expect  tea’s  waiting.” 

Mr.  Leafe’s  private  sitting-room  was  handsome, 
and  handsomely  furnished,  and  the  tea  was  worthy 
of  it.  Janet  sat  at  the  tray  and  dispensed  the  good 
things  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  The  host  was 
urbanity  itself.  He  put  a  score  of  questions  to 
Hugh,  but  in  such  a  friendly  manner  that  no  one 
could  possibly  take  offence.  On  the  contrary,  Hugh 
thought  him  perfectly  delightful,  especially  when 
he  noticed  in  him  a  distinct  likeness  to  his  daughter. 
Quite  at  his  ease,  Hugh’s  answers  were  models  of 
frankness ;  only  once  did  he  hesitate. 
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“  And  so  you  live  at  home/’  said  Mr.  Leafe 
towards  the  end  of  the  visit.  “  Well,  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  your  father  and  mother/’ 

Hugh  flushed  and  looked  embarrassed,  symptoms 
which  the  elder  man  was  quick  to  notice. 

“  I  haven’t  seen  my  father  for  years,”  said  Hugh, 
after  a  slight  pause.  He  would  have  added  why, 
but  remembered  Mr.  Leafe’s  own  little  escapade. 

“  Ah,  well,”  said  that  gentleman,  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  “  I  can’t  very  well  criticise 
him  on  that  account.  I’ve  been  living  for  some 
time  under  very  thin  glass.” 

“  Well,  Hughie,”  said  Janet,  as  the  faithful  car 
bore  them  back  to  Walworth.  “  It  wasn’t  so  for¬ 
midable,  after  all,  was  it  ?  Isn’t  he  a  dear  ?” 

“  No  one  could  have  been  kinder,”  said  Hugh 
warmly,  but  he  had  noticed  two  things  that  made 
him  feel  a  little  uneasy.  Mr.  Leafe  had  never  once, 
in  speaking  to,  or  of,  him,  used  his  Christian  name, 
and  he  had  not  referred,  even  remotely,  to  the 
engagement  between  him  and  Janet. 

V 

By  the  second  week  in  June  the  Leafes  were  settled 
in  Tresillian  Court,  South  Kensington.  Their  flat, 
which  was  on  the  first  floor,  had  been  only  recently 
redecorated  and  furnished,  when  the  death  of  the 
tenant  threw  it  upon  the  market.  Everything  was 
fresh  and  bright,  and  in  excellent  taste,  and  the 
contrast  with  Tagg  Street  made  the  change  seem  to 
Mrs.  Leafe  and  Janet  as  unreal  as  an  episode  from 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and — to  the  girl — at  least  as 
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delightful.  She  made  no  pretence  of  indifference. 
Like  her  father,  she  loved  the  sunshine,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  that  all  the  world  should  know  it. 

For  her  mother,  the  situation  was  very  different. 
She  appreciated  the  change  from  squalor  to  luxury, 
and  she  adapted  herself  to  it  with  an  undemon¬ 
strative  ease  that  astonished  Janet,  who  at  first  was 
a  little  embarrassed  and  overawed  by  the  fine  ser¬ 
vants  and  the  gorgeous  surroundings.  Nor  was  she 
proof  against  her  husband's  assiduous  attentions. 
He  often  spoke  of  his  desire  to  make  reparation, 
and  he  certainly  lost  no  opportunity  of  translating 
his  words  into  deeds.  He  welcomed  the  slightest 
expression  of  a  wish  on  her  part  as  if  it  were  a  signal 
favour,  and  he  would  compass  sea  and  land  to  gratify 
it.  His  own  inclination  was  for  crowded  rooms  and 
lavish  entertaining,  but  because  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  distasteful  to  her,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
without  hesitation  and  without  a  murmur. 

And  yet,  though  she  could  not  help  being  touched 
by  his  devotion,  and  though  the  charm  of  his  high 
spirits  and  perfect  temper  was  once  more  strong 
upon  her,  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  a  constant 
mistrust  that  defeated  the  possibility  of  any  real 
happiness.  At  any  moment,  she  felt,  an  abyss 
might  open  at  her  feet,  with  ruin  and  disgrace  con¬ 
fronting  her  again.  It  was  quite  true  that  as  far 
as  money  was  concerned,  he  had  made  her  inde¬ 
pendent,  but,  before,  she  had  felt  bound  to  sacrifice 
what  belonged  to  her,  and  history  might  repeat  itself. 
Worse  still,  a  voice  that  she  could  not  silence  was 
always  whispering  in  her  ear  that  in  character  he 
was  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

But  if  the  husband  was  conscious  of  a  partial 
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failure  with  his  wife,  the  father  found  large  com¬ 
pensation  in  a  perfect  understanding  with  his 
daughter.  The  two  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
each  other.  She  thought  him  the  ideal  father,  and 
he  looked  upon  her  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
fascinating  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  With  her,  he 
could  let  himself  go  in  fearless  abandon,  certain  of 
her  interest  and  sympathy.  She,  at  any  rate,  had 
no  fears  for  the  stability  of  his  fortune.  She  re¬ 
membered,  indeed,  some  hard  words  that  her  mother 
had  once  used  in  speaking  of  him,  but  she  put  the 
memory  to  sleep  with  a  smile.  “  Poor  mother  ! 
Her  troubles  have  made  her  judgments  harsh.” 

“  Are  you  very  rich,  Dad  ?”  she  asked  him  one 
day.  They  were  walking  in  Kensington  Gardens 
after  a  delightful  shopping  excursion  in  Piccadilly. 

“  Pm  what  they  call  comfortably  off,  my  dear,” 
he  answered.  "  Very  comfortably,  perhaps  would 
be  no  exaggeration.” 

“  Is  it  very  hard  to  make  money  ?” 

“  There’s  only  one  thing  easier — to  lose  it.” 

“  I  knew  how  you  were  going  to  finish,”  she  said. 

“  Yes;  it  sounds  obvious,  and  yet  it’s  only  half 
the  truth.  The  real  truth  is,  that  if  you’re  made 
for  the  job,  it’s  easier  than  shelling  peas.  If  you’re 
not,  Heaven  help  you,  for  the  City  won’t.” 

“  And  you’re  made  for  the  job  ?”  she  persisted. 

“  Evidently,”  he  replied.  “  The  fact  is,  I  was 
born  a  gambler,  and  I’ve  got  what  the  gambler 
wants  more  than  anything  else — plenty  of  nerve. 
They  talk  of  luck,  but  that’s  all  rubbish.  Luck 
averages  out  over  a  year  or  two.  It’s  like  flukes  at 
billiards.  A  man  may  win  a  hundred  up  by  flukes, 
but  hardly  a  thousand.  The  other  man’ll  have  his 
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turn  before  that’s  over.  But  nerve,  courage,  pluck, 
they’re  different,  they  scoop  the  pool  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred.” 

“  But  you  might  lose  everything  to-morrow, 
mightn’t  you  ?” 

No,  my  love,”  he  answered.  "  You  may  sleep 
sound  in  your  bed.  Now  that  I’ve  got  you,  as  well 
as  your  mother,  to  think  of,  I  take  precautions.  A 
lot  of  my  money’s  invested  in  land,  and  in  industrials 
that  are  as  sound  as  the  Bank  of  England.  I  may 
have  losses,  but  I  don’t  mean  to  have  a  second 
smash.” 

“  If  I’d  been  a  man,  I  think  I’d  have  been  a 
gambler  too,”  she  said.  “  I  believe  I  should  have 
had  the  nerve.” 

“  I’m  sure  you  would,  but  it  will  come  in  handy  for 
other  things  besides  gambling.  You’ll  find  yourself 
pretty  well  provided  for,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
I  don’t  think  gambling  is  a  good  game  for  women. 

Janet  laughed. 

“  Smoking,  whisky,  gambling,  preaching,  and 
poking  the  fire.  Men  do  know  how  to  keep  the 
good  things  to  themselves.” 

“  Pooh  !”  replied  her  father.  “  Fancy-work,  cook¬ 
ing,  scandal,  chocolate,  and  harrying  the  servants 
— women  too  have  their  monopolies.” 

VI 

“  We  must  manage  it,  somehow,”  said  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton.  “  I’ll  get  the  doctor  to  double  his  doses,  and 
you  must  leave  your  books  for  one  evening.” 

Julia  looked  up  from  the  writing-table  where  she 
was  busy  with  her  notebooks. 
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“  If  the  doctor  says  ‘  yes,’  I’ll  say  ditto.  Fancy  ! 
I  haven’t  seen  the  Club  for  a  fortnight.” 

“  And  you’ll  hardly  know  it  when  you  do  see  it,  at 
least  so  Fanny  says.  She  had  to  take  the  French 
circle  in  the  committee-room  upstairs,  last  Monday.” 

“  Has  Mrs.  Nugent  seen  Janet  Elsom  since  her 
father’s  return  ?” 

“  Once,  I  think  she  said.  She  likes  the  girl  better 
than  I  do.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  I  don’t  like 
about  her.  She  never  seems  to  me  quite — what 
shall  I  say  ? — quite  genuine.” 

“  I  never  felt  that,”  said  Julia.  “  She  always 
seemed  different  from  the  other  girls,  and  a  little 
as  if  she  were  conscious  of  the  difference.  But  she 
was  always  wonderfully  kind  and  willing.” 

“  Yes,  I  must  do  her  justice,  she  was  all  that,  and 
of  course  very  pretty.  Fanny  says  she  looks  more 
than  pretty,  now  she’s  dressed  in  style.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Elsom  ?” 

"  No,  never.  But  you  mustn’t  call  them  that 
now.  It  was  a  family  name  they  adopted  when  the 
father  disappeared,  years  ago.  Now  that  he’s  come 
back  with  his  pockets  full,  they’ve  taken  his  name 
again,  so  its  Mrs.  and  Janet  Leafe.” 

“  And  is  he  really  very  rich  ?” 

“  Evidently.  He’s  sent  the  Club  Treasurer  a 
cheque  for  £300  ‘  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness 
shown  to  my  daughter,’  and  now  she’s  giving  this 
sort  of  good-bye  party  in  very  grand  style,  a  little 
too  grand,  I  think,  but  one  can’t  very  well  say  so.” 

“  No,”  said  Julia.  “  If  you’re  very  grateful  and 
very  rich,  I  suppose  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  one  would 
do.” 

‘  They’re  going  to  have  acting  as  we  used  to  do, 
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only  I  expect  it’ll  be  more  elaborate.  Janet  asked 
Mrs.  Nugent  if  she  could  suggest  anyone  to  stage- 
manage  and  see  the  thing  through.  Fanny  sug¬ 
gested  Denis  Mowbrey,  and  he’s  doing  it.  He  did 
it  once  before  when  Janet  was  the  success  of  the 
evening.  She  really  acted  brilliantly.” 

“  She’s  a  very  clever  girl.  I  wonder  why  she 
didn’t  ask  Denis  Mowbrey  herself.” 

“  I’m  afraid  he’s  rather  irregular  at  the  Club  now. 
Mrs.  Mowbrey  told  me  the  other  day,  when  I  called, 
that  he  is  getting  very  busy.” 

“  I  knew  he  would.  Nothing  could  keep  him  back.” 

“  Still,  he  shouldn’t  forget  old  friends.  He  hasn’t 
called  here  for  weeks  and  weeks.” 

Julia  had  accepted  Mrs.  Templeton’s  invitation, 
and  was  now  a  regular  inmate  of  Worcester  Lodge. 
The  house  in  Abbey  Road  was  on  the  estate  agents’ 
books  and  the  furniture  was  warehoused,  except  a 
few  of  Julia’s  personal  belongings,  which  she  had 
taken  with  her.  Her  resolution  to  renounce  her 
aunt’s  gift  had  never  for  a  moment  wavered.  Mr. 
Devoy  had  duly  informed  her  that  he  had  paid  in 
to  her  account  between  £700  and  £800,  representing 
income  accrued  since  Miss  Elviston’s  death,  and  she 
had  politely  replied,  saying  that  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned  it  might  remain  there  till  the  judgment 
day.  She  was  almost  feverishly  anxious  to  be 
earning  her  own  living,  and  had  given  up  the  nursing 
plan  as  involving  too  long  a  delay.  She  was  now 
taking  a  course  of  training  in  secretarial  work,  and 
Mrs.  Templeton  had  given  her  for  a  birthday  present 
a  brand  new  typewriter.  Shorthand  had  been  a 
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sore  trial  at  first,  but  she  had  gone  through  the 
drudgery  and  was  beginning  to  take  a  pride  in  her 
speed.  Her  French  was  unusually  good,  and  she 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  German.  A  ferocious 
reader  she  had  always  been  from  childhood,  and  her 
interest  in  politics  and  social  movements  was  keen 
and  intelligent.  Already  Mrs.  Templeton  was  look¬ 
ing  round  among  her  distinguished  friends  for  one 
worthy  of  such  a  secretary.  In  her  own  mind  she 
had  quite  determined  that  Julia  should  be  a  daughter 
to  her,  but  she  respected  the  girl’s  resolute  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  at  this  stage  would  do  nothing  to 
thwart  it. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  Julia’s  marriage. 
Mrs.  Templeton  had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  her  two 
favourites  made  one,  and  for  a  time  all  the  omens 
had  seemed  auspicious.  Denis  obviously  sought 
Julia’s  society,  and  their  attitude  towards  each  other, 
especially  during  the  dark  days  of  Mr.  Mowbrey’s 
illness  and  death,  and  the  break-up  of  the  home, 
became  very  distinctly  loverlike.  So  plain  did  the 
trend  of  feeling  appear  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Leopold  Mansions  establishment,  that  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton  always  treated  them  in  her  own  mind  as  actually 
engaged.  Of  the  girl’s  feelings,  especially,  she  had 
no  doubt  at  all.  If — or  rather  when — Denis  asked, 
he  would  most  certainly  be  accepted.  Then  from 
the  clear  sky  the  bolt  had  fallen,  and  Julia,  instead 
of  the  great  heiress,  found  herself  cast  for  the  part 
of  the  needy  worker.  What  would  Denis  say  and 
do  ?  That  he  would  at  first  disapprove  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation,  as  she  herself  had  done,  was  only  to  be 
expected.  The  greater  his  love  for  her,  the  more 
keenly  would  he  feel  the  prospect  of  her  having  to 
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endure  privation  and  hardship.  The  only  doubt  in 
Mrs.  Templeton’s  mind  was  as  to  whether  he  would 
press  for  marriage  and  a  beginning  in  lodgings,  or 
whether  he  would  be  prudent  enough  to  wait  till  his 
income  was  large  enough  for  something  like  comfort. 
She  had  her  own  little  plan  of  intervening  as  Fairy 
Godmother  and  arranging  that  the  privations  and 
hardships  should  not  be  very  formidable.  But  no 
opportunity  was  given  her.  Though  Denis  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Julia  was  living  with  her,  and 
though  he  had  for  years  been  a  frequent  caller,  he 
now  kept  away  as  if  the  house  were  plague-stricken. 
And  though  she  did  not  discuss  the  matter  openly 
with  the  girl,  yet  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  too  was 
puzzled  and  troubled.  In  her  anxiety,  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton  had  called  on  Mrs.  Mowbrey  and  had  been 
alarmed  at  the  evidence  of  something  like  resentment, 
and  an  obvious  coolness  in  the  widow’s  conversation. 

“  It  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  us,”  she 
said,  and  Mrs.  Templeton  noted  the  f  us,’  “  to  find 
Julia  so  set  in  her  own  opinions  and  so  intolerant 
of  advice.  She  told  us  that  she  had  talked  you 
round,  and  we  could  only  suppose  that  you  had  given 
up,  as  hopeless,  the  attempt  to  make  her  see  reason.” 

In  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Templeton  had  explained 
that  she  really  did  sympathise  with  Julia’s  feelings 
in  the  matter,  but  she  came  away  anxious  and 
worried. 

VII 

Never  before,  in  this  generation  at  any  rate,  had 
any  house  in  Bear  Street  suffered  so  many  things 
at  the  hands  of  decorators  and  furnishers  as  the 
Sunrise  Club  was  now  called  upon  to  endure.  It 
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seemed  absurd  to  have  the  whole  place  painted,  and 
whitewashed,  and  varnished,  and  scrubbed,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  single  night’s  entertainment,  but,  as 
Mr.  Leafe  pointed  out  to  the  committee,  the  work 
would  have  to  be  done  some  time  or  other,  and  it 
might  be  prudent  for  them  to  take  the  opportunity 
he  was  pleased  to  offer.  Red  felt  was  laid  down  in 
all  the  passages,  the  bare  walls  were  hung  with 
tapestries,  and  flowers  and  palms  were  everywhere. 
A  perfect  little  stage  was  fitted  up  in  the  reading- 
room  ;  a  very  eminent  violinist,  an  equally  eminent 
tenor,  and  a  super-eminent  entertainer,  were  engaged 
to  perform;  and  a  programme  was  printed  in  a  neat 
little  gilt-edged  book  with  a  portrait  of  Janet  for 
a  frontispiece.  As  to  the  refreshments — the  coffee, 
the  mineral  waters,  the  sandwiches,  the  cakes,  the 
ices,  and  the  strawberries  and  cream,  everyone 
agreed  that  the  thing  simply  could  not  have  been 
better  done.  It  was  superlative,  and  some  ungrate¬ 
fully  added,  wickedly  extravagant.  The  criticism, 
if  it  had  reached  his  ears,  would  not  in  the  least  have 
troubled  Mr.  Leafe;  indeed,  he  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  compliment.  To  him  the  mere  spending  of 
money  was  as  great,  if  perhaps  as  ignoble,  a  pleasure 
as  is  the  hoarding  or  economising  of  it  to  many  a 
thrifty  soul.  “  I  love  money,”  he  once  said  to  his 
daughter,  “  too  well  to  keep  it  idle.  I  like  to  see  it 
doing  something,  if  it’s  only  running  away.  It 
reminds  me  that  there’s  plenty  more  to  be  got, 
where  that  came  from.” 

News  of  the  wonderful  preparations  spread  afar, 
and  every  young  man  and  young  woman  who  could 
plead  the  slightest  connection  with  the  Club  now 
urged  persistent  claims  to  admission.  The  conse- 
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quence  was,  that  when  the  evening  came  and  the 
guests  also,  the  reading-room  was  crowded  to  its 
very  utmost  capacity. 

The  refreshments  were  dispensed  in  the  library, 
and  there  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Julia  met  Mr.  Leafe 
with  Mrs.  Mowbrey  in  his  charge.  Mrs.  Templeton 
had  already  made  his  acquaintance  at  a  committee 
meeting,  and  he  came  up  at  once  in  the  friendliest 
way  and  asked  to  be  introduced  to  Julia. 

“  Eve  heard  of  you,  Miss  Craig/'  he  said,  “  from 
my  little  Janet,  and  she's  told  me  how  very  kind 
you’ve  been  to  her.  It’s  exceedingly  good  of  you, 
and  I'm  very  grateful." 

Julia  disclaimed  the  charge  of  kindness. 

“  It’s  quite  the  other  way  about,"  she  said. 
“  When  I  came  to  the  Club,  a  raw  recruit,  Janet 
was  very  good,  and  helped  me  a  lot  to  feel  at  home." 

“  Ah,  well,"  he  said,  “  I  know.  It’s  the  best 
people  who  are  always  ashamed  of  their  goodness." 

Then  Julia  saw  Mrs.  Mowbrey,  and  expressed  her 
surprise  and  pleasure  at  seeing  her. 

“  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbrey,  “  I  couldn’t 
resist  the  temptation,  and  Mr.  Leafe  has  been  so 
exceedingly  kind  that  everything  has  been  easy  for 
me.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  see  Denis  act,  and  have 
never  had  the  chance  before." 

“  I  didn’t  know  he  was  acting,"  said  Julia.  “  His 
name  was  not  on  the  programme." 

<c  He  was  so  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  manage  it  that  he  wouldn’t  have  himself  put 
down,"  Mr.  Leafe  replied.  “  We’d  got  an  under¬ 
study,  but,  thank  goodness,  he  won’t  be  wanted." 

“  I  don’t  see  Denis,"  said  Mrs.  Templeton  to  his 
mother. 
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Mr.  Leafe  answered. 

“  He's  downstairs  with  Janet  and  the  others, 
getting  ready  for  the  acting.  There  are  such  a  lot 
of  little  things  to  see  to." 

The  front  row  of  seats  in  the  reading-room  was 
reserved  for  committee  members  and  their  friends, 
among  whom,  of  course,  Mr.  Leafe  and  Mrs.  Mowbrey 
were  included.  Julia  and  Mrs.  Templeton  sat 
between  them,  Julia  next  to  Mr.  Leafe.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nugent  came  in  a  little  late,  but  Mr.  Leafe 
recognised  her  at  once.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  know 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  room.  He 
insisted  on  giving  up  his  seat  to  Mrs.  Nugent. 

“  I’m  a  restless  sort  of  person,"  he  said,  “  and 
it'll  suit  me  better,  being  on  my  feet." 

The  little  concert  with  which  the  entertainment 
opened  was  excellent,  but  a  keener  interest  was 
shown  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  one-act  play 
She  Will,  She  Wont.  Janet  was  the  young  lady 
whose  hesitations  supplied  the  motive  of  the  story, 
and  Denis  the  young  man  in  whose  favour  they  were 
ultimately  resolved.  She  looked  quite  lovely,  and 
her  dress  was  worthy  of  the  real  stage.  Denis,  who 
played  his  part  in  one  of  the  tweed  suits  that  he 
had,  long  ago,  sent  to  Mrs.  Templeton  for  Hugh, 
was  quiet,  self-possessed,  and  thoroughly  competent. 
The  curtain  fell  on  their  reconciliation  after  a 
temporary  estrangement,  and  the  almost  ecstatic 
joy  on  her  face  was  loudly  applauded  as  a  splendid 
piece  of  acting. 

“  It  isn’t  acting,"  Julia  whispered  to  Mrs.  Temple¬ 
ton. 

She  felt  restless  and  unhappy.  The  crowded 
room  with  its  gaudy  decorations  was  almost  in- 
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tolerable.  An  intense  longing  seized  her  for  quiet 
and  loneliness.  Something  terrible  had  befallen  her, 
and  only  in  solitude  could  she  find  strength  to  face 
and  measure  it.  And  yet  she  knew  already  that 
she  had  suffered  a  double  blow.  At  one  and  the 
same  moment  she  had  been  disillusioned,  and  her 
love  had  been  scorned  and  rejected.  For  years, 
now,  Denis  had  been  her  hero.  Clear-eyed  and 
critical  by  nature,  in  his  case  gratitude  had  dis¬ 
armed  her.  On  everything  he  said  and  did  she 
instinctively  put  the  best  possible  construction. 
His  cleverness,  his  sweet  temper,  his  pretty  habit  of 
humorous  self-depreciation,  all  these  delighted  and 
fascinated  her.  Then  had  come  his  hour  of  trial, 
and  in  his  steady  cheerfulness,  his  tenderness  to  his 
mother,  and  his  resolute  devotion  to  work,  she  had 
seen  the  pure  gold  of  a  noble  character,  tested  and 
refined  by  fire.  Her  own  trial  had  been,  it  seemed 
to  her,  a  simpler  and  a  cruder  process.  The  way  of 
duty  and  honour  had  stood  so  clear  that  it  could  not 
be  missed,  though  it  might  be  rejected.  In  choosing 
it  she  had  expected,  and  welcomed,  the  opposition  of 
such  advisers  as  Mr.  Devoy.  But  of  Denis's  ap¬ 
proval  and  sympathy  she  had  felt  absolutely  certain. 
In  their  trials,  the  one  following  so  close  upon  the 
other,  she  had  seen  a  strange  sacramental  bond,  a 
tie  holding  them  together  for  the  happy  present  and 
the  long  future.  His  disapproval,  and,  still  more, 
the  arguments  by  which  he  had  tried  to  justify  it, 
had  shocked  as  well  as  disappointed  her,  but  still 
she  had  not  appreciated  their  full  significance. 
More  than  ever,  she  recalled  his  former  kindness, 
and  assured  herself  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  would 
sympathise  with  her  action.  She  had,  perhaps, 
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been  over-emphatic.  The  next  time  they  met  at 
the  Club  she  would  be  more  modest  and  conciliatory, 
or  very  likely  he  would  call,  and  then  they  could 
have  a  more  leisurely  and  comfortable  talk.  But 
the  days  passed  and  he  never  came.  Even  at  the 
Club  they  always  seemed  to  miss  each  other.  When 
she  moved  to  Worcester  Lodge,  she  felt  sure  of 
seeing  him,  for  she  knew  that  he  was  often  there. 
But  with  her  arrival,  his  visits  ceased,  to  Mrs. 
Templeton’s  openly  expressed  surprise.  To  Leopold 
Mansions  she  rarely  went,  so  marked  was  the  change 
in  Mrs.  Mowbrey’s  manner,  and  so  greatly  did  it 
distress  her. 

She  knew  quite  well  that  just  before  she  refused 
the  property,  Denis  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  had  her  answer  ready  for 
him.  It  had  been  ready  ever  since,  so  loyal  was  she 
herself,  such  faith  had  she  in  his  loyalty,  and  so 
completely  had  she  failed  to  read  the  signs  and 
portents  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

And  now,  in  a  moment,  their  meaning  had  been 
revealed  to  her.  All  through  that  wretched  little 
play  she  had  felt  that  something  more  than  acting 
was  taking  place  upon  the  stage,  at  any  rate  on 
Janet’s  part,  and  when  the  curtain  came,  she  read 
in  the  expression  of  Janet’s  joy  the  epitaph  upon 
her  own. 

At  that  moment,  as  in  a  blaze  of  white  light,  she 
saw  the  meaning  that  had  been  hidden  from  her. 
The  words  she  whispered  in  Mrs.  Templeton’s  ear 
were  wrung  from  her  lips  by  the  sudden  agony. 
And  when  the  cheering  was  over — she  found  herself 
clapping  with  the  rest — and  the  people  stood  up 
and  gathered  into  groups  for  friendly  discussion  and 
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conversation,  she  slipped  away  quietly  and  hurried 
upstairs. 

She  had  no  definite  purpose  except  to  gain  a 
momentary  respite  from  the  necessity  of  talking  and 
being  talked  to.  The  first  room  she  came  to  was 
the  library,  and  it  was  in  semi-darkness.  It  had 
been  turned  upside  down  for  the  refreshments,  and 
the  urns  and  empty  plates  and  dishes  stood  on  the 
white-covered  trestle  tables,  but  of  the  guests  there 
was  no  sign.  At  the  far  end  she  saw  the  librarian’s 
table,  still  in  its  usual  position.  The  twilight  and 
the  quiet  were  both  grateful  to  her.  She  half  closed 
the  door,  and  walked  twice  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  second  time  she  paused  by  the  librarian’s  table 
and  started,  as  she  saw  that  even  here  she  was  not 
alone.  A  man  was  sitting  at  the  table,  but  his  arms 
were  spread  out  upon  it,  and  his  head  was  buried 
between  them.  In  the  dim  light  he  looked,  at  a 
little  distance,  only  a  blurred  heap  of  some  dark  stuff. 

Perhaps  she  may  have  made  some  slight  noise,  for, 
as  she  stood  there,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head.  It  was 
Hugh  Quarle. 


VIII 

It  was  he,  but  such  a  Hugh  she  had  never  seen 
before.  His  complexion  was  naturally  pale,  but 
now  it  was  an  ugly  greyish  white,  thrown,  as  it  were, 
into  relief  by  the  wide  expanse  of  shirt-front,  for 
he  was  in  evening  dress.  But  it  was  the  expression 
of  his  face  that  half  frightened,  half  fascinated  her, 
and  made  it  almost  unrecognisable.  Its  very  con¬ 
tours  seemed  changed.  The  mouth  and  jaw  and 
chin  looked  hard  and  square.  The  brow  was  heavy 
and  threatening,  and  beneath  it,  the  eyes  glowered 
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like  smouldering  fires.  It  was  a  face  that  looked 
almost  repulsive,  that  was,  in  fact,  only  redeemed 
by  the  appeal  of  a  misery  so  piercing  and  hopeless 
that  for  the  moment  it  made  her  forget  her  own. 
Within  her  bruised  and  wounded  heart  there  stirred 
the  impulse  of  compassion. 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !”  she  said,  “  what  is  the  trouble  ? 

.  .  .  Is  it — Janet  ?” 

For  again,  as  in  a  glare  of  light,  she  had  seen  the 
truth.  That  girl  downstairs,  with  her  soft,  pretty 
ways,  and  insolent  beauty,  who  had  robbed  her,  had 
first  betrayed  this  boy. 

His  voice  was  thick  and  rough  as  he  answered  her. 

“  Yes,”  he  growled.  “  Curse  her  !  Curse  her  !” 

But  their  eyes  had  met,  and  something  he  saw  in 
hers  quenched  the  fire  in  his.  He  lowered  them, 
and  his  voice  changed. 

“  No,  not  that,”  he  said.  “  But  him — and  I  used 
to  think  him  so  kind  and  good.  And  that  father — 
he’s  false,  all  his  smiles,  and  fair  words;  I  believe 
it’s  all  his  doing.  He’s  been  pushing  me  out  from 
the  day  he  came  back  home.  But  he  couldn’t  have 
done  it  if  she’d  been  true.  But  she  isn’t ;  she’s  weak 
as  water,  and  because  she’s  so  weak,  she’s  false. 
Her  mother  warned  me  again  and  again,  but  I 
thought  I  knew  better.  Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool  !” 

At  the  third  “  fool  ”  he  dropped  his  head  between 
his  arms  again. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  was  no  acting.  Julia  waited 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said,  calling  him  again,  as  she  had 
never  done  before  this,  by  his  Christian  name,  “  I  am 
in  great  trouble  too — trouble  like  yours.  I,  too,  have 
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been  scorned  and  put  on  one  side,  just  as  you  have 
been.” 

He  sat  up  and  looked  at  her,  and  she  saw  pity  in  his 
eye.  For  the  moment  she  felt  it  as  a  new,  keen  pain. 

“  You  !”  he  said  slowly.  “  Ah  !  that  brute  again. 

I  see.  He’s  treated  you  as  he’s  treated  me.  Please 
God,  I’ll  kill  him.” 

She  drew  her  hand  back  quickly. 

“  That’s  just  it,”  she  said.  “  It  wouldn't  please 
God,  and  you’re  not  a  vulgar  ruffian.” 

He  looked  down  and  shook  his  head. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  I  am.  I  was  so  happy 
before  this  came.” 

For  the  first  time  his  voice  sounded  almost  natural, 
and,  to  her  own  astonishment,  Julia  felt  a  thrill  of 
something  very  like  joy. 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !”  she  exclaimed  impulsively,  “  you 
have  helped  me  so.” 

“  I  helped  you  !”  he  said,  and  gave  a  little  mirth¬ 
less  laugh.  “  It’s  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
You  know  what  happened.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  and  a  breath  of  her  old 
spirit  spoke  in  the  words,  “  I  do  know.  One  helped 
the  other  out  of  the  ditch.” 

'‘Not  such  a  ditch  as  this,”  he  returned,  but  still 
in  his  own  voice. 

Julia’s  quick  ears  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  stairs. 

“  There’s  a  far  side  to  every  ditch,”  she  said. 
“  There’s  someone  coming,  I  must  go.  Good-bye, 
Hugh.  You  have  helped  me — more  than  you  know.” 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  met  Margery  Moss. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Julia,”  said  Margery,  “  Mrs.  Temple- 
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ton’s  been  looking  everywhere  for  you.  She’s  gone 
out  to  her  car;  she  thought  you  might  have  gone  too. 
She  asked  me  to  tell  you  if  I  found  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  Margery,  so  much.  I’m  sorry  to 
have  given  you  the  trouble.  Good-night.” 

And,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse  she  bent  forward 
and  kissed  her. 

In  the  hall  there  were  still  a  number  of  people 
standing  about  or  moving  slowly.  At  the  door 
stood  Mr.  Leafe  on  the  right  hand,  and  Janet  on  the 
left,  both  smiling  and  resplendent,  distributing  sou¬ 
venirs  of  the  evening.  Julia  was  not  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  appreciate  either  their  amiability  or  their 
generosity.  To  her,  the  one  seemed  sickening  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  the  other  an  impudent  assumption  that  the 
whole  place  belonged  to  them.  A  gust  of  the  old 
temper,  that  even  Miss  Elviston  had  respected,  blew 
once  more.  As  she  came  to  the  door  each  held  out 
a  shining  trinket,  with  a  specially  gracious  smile. 
Julia  turned  her  back  on  Janet,  and  looking  Mr. 
Leafe  full  in  the  face,  cut  him  dead. 

IX 

Both  Mr.  Leafe  and  Janet  were  a  good  deal  discom¬ 
posed  by  Julia’s  behaviour,  but  they  soon  recovered 
themselves,  and  by  the  time  the  hall  was  empty  he, 
at  any  rate,  was  able  to  jest  about  the  little  awk¬ 
wardness. 

“  She’s  a  dammed  fine  girl,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice 
to  Janet  as  they  went  back  together  to  the  reading- 
room,  “  and  I’ve  never  seen  a  thing  of  that  sort 
better  done.  But  I  think  we’re  doing  Master  Denis 
a  good  turn,  eh,  little  woman  ?” 
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And  he  pinched  her  ear  with  a  rougish  smile. 

In  the  reading-room  Denis  and  Mrs.  Mowbrey 
were  waiting. 

“  We've  finished  our  labours/'  said  Mr.  Leafe, 
“  and  the  car's  ready.  You're  coming  to  supper 
with  us,  of  course." 

Mrs.  Mowbrey  demurred,  and  Denis  talked  of 
some  work  that  had  to  be  done,  but  Mr.  Leafe  had 
an  answer  for  every  objection,  and  Janet's  eager, 
pleading  face  was  irresistible. 

“  After  all,"  said  her  father,  “  it  doesn't  take  any 
longer  to  eat  your  supper  in  South  Kensington  than  in 
West,  and  the  car’ll  take  you  home  in  a  few  minutes." 

When  they  reached  Tresillian  Court  they  found 
that  Mrs.  Leafe  had  succumbed  to  one  of  her  head¬ 
aches,  so  Janet  had  to  play  hostess.  Both  Denis 
and  his  mother  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  flat. 
As  Mr.  Leafe  himself  had  once  said,  it  was  a  perfect 
picture.  The  supper,  too,  though  simple  enough, 
was  beautifully  cooked  and  served. 

He's  got  a  thundering  good  chef, ' '  Denis  remarked 
to  his  mother  on  their  way  to  Leopold  Mansions. 

“  It  certainly  was  a  perfect  little  supper,"  she 
answered,  “  and  that  girl  is  really  lovely." 

“  Isn’t  she  ?"  he  said.  “  And  as  sweet  and  good 
as  she  is  rich  and  beautiful." 

“  And  is  she  engaged  to  that  young  schoolmaster 
you  used  to  speak  about  ?  ’ ’ 

Denis  laughed. 

“  There  was  a  little  calf-love,  I  think.  But  that 
was  before  Papa  came  back.  I'm  afraid  he  won't 
take  very  kindly  to  poor  Hugh  as  a  son-in-law." 

“  Well,  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  that." 

“  No,"  said  Denis.  “  But  it's  hard  lines  on  him  " 
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While  Denis  and  Mrs.  Mowbrey  were  talking  in  the 
car,  another  conversation  was  taking  place  in  the  flat. 

"  Come  into  my  room,  Goosey/'  said  Mr.  Leafe, 
"  and  have  a  cigarette  with  me." 

This  was  a  luxury  to  which  the  fond  father  had 
introduced  his  daughter. 

“  Now  look  here,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  when 
Janet  had  lighted  her  little  gold-tipped  fairy,  “  I’ve 
one  great  object  in  life  now,  and  that  is  to  see  you 
happy.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  two  young  men 
who  want  you.  There’s  that  young  schoolmaster — 
what’s  his  name  ?" 

Janet  sat  bolt  upright  in  sudden  consternation. 

“  Hugh — Hugh  Quarle,  you  mean.  Oh,  Dad  ! 
I’ve  just  remembered — was  he  there  to-night  ?  I 
never  saw  him,  and  I’m  afraid  I  never  thought  of 
him." 

Mr.  Leafe  chuckled. 

“  Well,"  he  said,  “  I  think  that  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  am  going  to  put  to  you.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  the  truth,  the  real  truth,  and  as  much  of  the 
truth  as  is  fit  for  publication.  The  young  man  was 
there,  in  evening  dress,  and  very  uncomfortable  he 
looked  in  it." 

“  Oh,  poor  Hugh  !  I  am  so  sorry.  I  believe  it 
was  to  please  me  that  he  got  that  suit.  What  must 
he  think  of  me  ?" 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  and  I’m  equally  sure  I 
don’t  care.  What  does  interest  me  is  the  other  ques¬ 
tion — What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  That’s  what  I 
want  the  truth  about,  Janet  my  darling." 

There  was  quite  a  long  pause  before  she  answered. 

"I’m  very  fond  of  poor  Hugh,  Dad.  He’s  the 
soul  of  goodness.  In  fact,  I  believe  mother’s  right, 
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after  all.  He’s  too  good  for  poor  little  me.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  should  ever  be  able  to  live  up  to  him.” 

“  Then  that  settles  it,  little  girl.”  Mr.  Leafe’s 
voice  deepened  to  an  unusual  earnestness.  “  Never 
live  with  anyone  who’s  better  than  you,  if  you  can 
possibly  help  it.  It  plays  the  very  deuce  with  your 
happiness,  and  your  health  too.  Always  choose 
your  company  so  that  you’re  a  little  the  best  in  it. 
Not  a  great  deal,  mind;  just  enough  for  comfort.” 

“  Then  it’s  quite  clear  that  I  oughtn’t  to  go  on 
living  with  you,  Dad  dear,”  said  Janet  with  the 
prettiest  smile. 

“  I’m  afraid  it  is,  my  pet,  if  you  make  such 
speeches  as  that,”  he  answered,  and  Janet  had  the 
grace  to  blush  divinely. 

“  Well,  now  that’s  clear,”  he  began  briskly,  after 
a  momentary  pause,  “  we  must  be  practical.  We’ve 
got  to  think  of  the  young  fellow’s  feelings.  A  boy’s 
heart  is  a  very  tender  piece  of  goods.  Has  he  got  any 
letters  of  yours  ?” 

“  Nothing  that  matters.”  She  knew  perfectly 
what  was  in  her  father’s  mind.  “  There  might  be 
a  few  little  notes  about  going  out  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  see  we’ve  always  lived  close  to  each  other. 
He  gave  me  this — I’ve  got  into  the  way  of  wearing  it.” 

She  held  out  her  arm  with  the  bracelet  watch  on 
her  wrist. 

Mr.  Leafe  looked  at  it. 

“  Job  lot,”  he  said,  “  marvellous  line — 17s.  nd., 
warranted  for  a  year.  Poor  lad  !  it’s  touching — upon 
my  soul  it  is.  We  must  do  something  handsome  for 
him.” 

“  He’s  very  proud,  and  he’s  not  weak.  I  don’t 
know  what  he’ll  say.” 
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"  Something  in  the  Ercles  vein,  I  dare  say,  but 
we  must  make  allowances.  I  wonder  whether  he’d 
like  to  have  a  private  school.  I  dare  say  I  could  buy 
him  one,  or  a  partnership.” 

“  Poor  Hugh  !”  Janet  sighed.  “  Ought  I  to  see 
him  or  write  ?” 

“  Neither,  little  woman.  I’ll  do  one  or  the  other. 
That’s  the  kind  of  job  fathers  are  made  for.  Now 
what  about  the  other  candidate  ?  How  do  you  feel 
towards  Denis  Mowbrey  ?” 

The  flush  on  Janet’s  cheek  took  a  still  warmer 
tinge,  her  eyes  shone  with  a  softer  light. 

"No  one  could  help  liking  him,”  she  said. 

“  Liking  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Leafe  impatiently.  “  I 
like  my  dog,  I  like  my  barber,  I  like  my  parson,  but 
if  a  girl  likes  her  husband,  the  sooner  she  sets  about 
getting  a  divorce,  the  better.” 

“  Well,  hardly  anyone  could  help  loving  him.” 

“  That’s  much  better,”  said  her  father  encourag¬ 
ingly.  "  Nowr  look  here,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  don’t 
understand.  There  were  these  two  young  men  both 
fond  of  you.  There’s  really  no  comparison  between 
them.  Young  what’s-his-name  is  a  very  good  lad, 
I’ve  no  doubt — good  abilities,  good  character  and 
so  on,  but  he’s  not  very  presentable,  is  he  ?  I  can’t 
say  that  his  manners  are  bad,  because  he’s  never  let 
me  see  them.  He’s  a  well-meaning  nonentity,  and 
I  should  think  teaching  Tagg  Street  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  is  just  about  his  mark.  But  Denis  Mow¬ 
brey  is  quite  as  good,  and  he’s  a  gentleman — you  can 
see  it  in  a  moment.  He’s  got  the  regular  ’Varsity 
manners,  and  his  abilities  are  the  marketable  sort. 
I’ve  made  some  enquiries,  and  I  heard  that  the  man 
whose  pupil  he  was  thinks  he’ll  come  right  to  the 
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front  at  the  Bar.  I  know  his  father  lost  his  money, 
but  that  wasn't  the  boy's  fault,  and  besides,  I've 
done  that  myself.  Look  at  the  two  side  by  side,  it's 
what  Shakespeare  says — Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  Now 
what  beats  me  is,  how,  with  Denis  Mowbrey  in  front 
of  you,  you  could  ever  have  put  up  with  the  other.” 

“  There’s  a  lot  more  in  Hugh  than  you  think, 
Dad,”  Janet  answered.  “  I  knew  him  before  I  had 
seen  Den — Mr.  Mowbrey;  we  lived  in  the  same  house, 
you  know,  and  we  were  constantly  thrown  together 
And  he  was  very  good  and  kind — I’ll  always  say  that. 
And  I  thought  I  did  love  him — I  had  no  father  then 
to  help  me,  and  mother  always  liked  him.” 

“  That's  a  point  in  his  favour,  I  admit,”  Mr.  Leafe 
interjected. 

“  Then  when  I  met  Mr.  Mowbrey  I  felt  it  was  hope¬ 
less  to  think  of  our  ever  being  more  than  just  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  I  was  very  miserable,  and  Hugh 
was  very  nice  to  me  and — there,  Dad,  you  can't 
understand  what  a  girl  feels  when  everything's  dark 
and  wretched,  and  she’s  sick  for  a  little  kindness  and 
pleasure.  And  then  you  came  back  and  Mr.  Mow¬ 
brey  had  his  trouble,  and  then  this  acting,  and  I 
knew  by  his  way  that  he  had  changed,  and  I  forgot 
all  about  Hugh,  and — Denis  loves  me,  Dad,  and  I 
love  him.” 

And  putting  her  head  in  her  hands  she  burst  out 
sobbing  like  a  child. 

Mr.  Leafe  sprang  up  and  bent  over  her,  kissing, 
caressing,  calling  her  a  score  of  endearing  names, 
the  tears  in  his  own  eyes. 

“  My  own  darling,  my  sweet  little  Janet,”  he 

said,  “  forgive  your  clumsy  old  Dad  if  he's  made  you 
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cry.  I  had  to  be  sure  of  your  feelings,  my  dearest, 
lest  I  should  make  some  terrible  mistake.  Now  let 
us  put  away  tears,  both  of  us,  and  prepare  for  happi¬ 
ness.  We’ll  send  Hugh  a  thousand  pounds  and  be 
ever  so  nice  to  him,  and  we’ll  find  a  lovely  little  house 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  Mowbrey,  and  we’ll  all  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.” 

“  Oh,  Dad,”  cried  Janet,  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  “  mother  said  you  had  the  tongue  of  an 
angel  and  so  you  have,  and  the  heart  of  one  as  well — 
but  I  think  I’d  rather  have  a  flat.” 

“  Did  your  mother  really  say  that  ?”  he  asked,  his 
face  radiant  again.  “You  shall  have  two  if  you 
like.” 


X 

Denis  had  talked  lightly  enough  to  his  mother  on 
their  way  home  from  Tresillian  Court,  but  in  his 
heart  he  knew  that  the  die  had  been  cast.  There  was 
no  place  now  for  repentance,  even  if  he  had  felt  it, 
which,  he  assured  himself,  was  not  the  case.  He 
had  definitely  rejected  Julia  and  chosen  Janet.  He 
now  took  great  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
breach  with  Julia  had  taken  place  before  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Leafe  or  known  of  the  change  in  Janet’s 
circumstances.  That  moment  in  the  Club  library 
when  he  had  almost  thrown  reason  to  the  winds  and 
chosen  Julia  and  poverty  instead,  now  seemed  to 
him  the  very  crisis  of  his  life.  “  One  of  my  mad 
impulses,”  he  called  it,  when  he  recalled  the  scene. 
He  did  himself  a  grave  injustice.  Seldom,  indeed, 
were  the  smooth  waters  of  his  even  temperament 
stirred  by  any  wind  from  the  hills.  Sanity  had 
come  to  the  rescue  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  left 
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him — this  was  his  great  comfort — absolutely  and 
honourably  free.  There  was  no  single  word,  written 
or  spoken,  that  needed  to  be  recalled.  Her  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  his  decision  showed  a  clear  incompati¬ 
bility  which  she,  as  well  as  he,  must  have  recognised. 
The  wisest  and  the  kindest  course  would  be  to 
emphasise  the  fact  by  avoiding  her,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate.  It  was  a  thousand  pities,  for  she  was  a 
fine  girl — a  fine  girl,  but  hopelessly  spoilt. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  he  had  kept 
away  from  Abbey  Road,  and  afterwards  from 
Worcester  Lodge,  where  he  had  been  an  almost 
weekly  visitor.  Even  when  formally  invited,  he 
escaped  by  the  most  plausible  excuses,  till  at  last 
the  invitations  ceased,  as  he  had  meant  them  to  do. 
Then,  at  the  Club  had  come  the  news  of  Janet’s 
good  fortune,  and,  a  little  later,  the  evidence  of  it  in 
Mr.  Leafe’s  handsome  donation,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  farewell  entertainment. 

When  Mrs.  Nugent,  at  Janet’s  request,  spoke  to 
him  about  stage-managing  the  little  play,  he  was,  at 
first,  inclined  to  refuse.  But  when  he  found  that 
Julia  was  not  to  take  any  part  in  it  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  the  evening,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  consented. 

In  this  way  he  made  Mr.  Leafe’s  acquaintance, 
and  was  brought  once  more  into  constant  touch  with 
Janet.  But  under  what  different  conditions  ! 
Before,  he  had  represented  wealth;  she,  comparative 
poverty.  Now,  their  positions  were  almost  exactly 
reversed.  He  wondered,  not  without  some  mis¬ 
giving,  whether  she  would  give  herself  airs. 

His  wonder  was  soon  lost  in  delight.  Her  fine 
clothes  became  her  admirably,  and  he  thought  her 
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more  beautiful  every  time  he  saw  her.  She  found 
a  dozen  pretty  ways  of  showing  him  that  her  feelings 
were  unchanged.  Often  she  spoke  of  the  “  happy 
evenings  ”  they  had  spent  together  over  the  library 
catalogue,  and  of  his  taking  her  home  in  his  car.  It 
was  she  who  manoeuvred  him  into  the  chief  part  in 
the  play,  and  she  did  it  so  dexterously,  that  the  pro¬ 
position  seemed  to  come  from  him.  And  as  their 
two  parts  were  so  important,  her  suggestion  seemed 
natural  enough — that  they  should  have  two  or  three 
private  rehearsals  together.  It  was  she  who  con¬ 
trived  that  these  rehearsals  should  take  place  in  the 
little  committee-room,  and  once  there  she  let  herself 
be  perfectly  natural — there  was  no  need  for  artifice. 

He  had  not  forgotten  her  engagement  to  Hugh. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  met  Mr.  Leafe  and  had 
become  quite  friendly  with  him.  Indeed,  Janet’s 
father  took  to  the  young  man  from  the  first.  He 
liked  his  face  and  the  cut  of  his  clothes — for  Denis 
would  as  soon  have  dressed  in  woad  as  in  reach-me- 
downs — and  he  liked  his  easy  Oxford  manners,  the 
perfect  freedom  from  shyness  or  self-consciousness. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  he  liked  the  nimble  wit  that 
could  take  any  side  in  any  argument,  and  make  the 
worse  word  appear  the  better.  “  The  very  man  for 
a  high-class  barrister,”  he  remarked  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  delighted  to  hear  him  say  so.  The  Sunday 
before  the  entertainment,  Denis  was  invited  to  late 
dinner  at  Tresillian  Court,  and  after  dinner,  over 
their  cigars,  he  and  his  host  had  a  long  conversation. 

“  It  seems  a  capital  institution,  this  Sunrise  Club,” 
said  Mr.  Leafe,  “  though  the  name’s  a  bit  fanciful.” 

“  The  work  isn’t,”  Denis  answered.  "  It’s  done 
a  lot  of  good,  I’m  quite  certain.” 
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“  You’ve  been  helping  young  fellows  with  their 
examinations,  Janet  tells  me.” 

“  Yes;  at  any  rate  I’ve  been  trying  to.” 

“  Well,  some  of  them  have  got  through,  haven’t 
they  ?” 

“One  has — you  know  him, I  think — ’Hugh  Quarle.” 

“  Oh  yes;  I’ve  met  him.  A  very  worthy  young 
man,  he  seems.” 

“  He’s  admirable,”  said  Denis  warmly.  "  Clever, 
hard-working,  and  as  good  as  they  make  them.” 

“  Would  you  call  him  a  gentleman  ?” 

Denis  hesitated. 

“  The  word  ‘  gentleman,’  ”  he  said,  “  has  come  to 
imply  a  certain  social  standard,  and  I  suppose  Hugh 
at  present  would  hardly  pass  it.  But  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  I  should  call  him  one.” 

“  I  know  what  you  mean.  In  another  life  he’ll 
probably  have  a  title,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the 
present  one.  I’m  interested  in  the  young  fellow 
because  he  and  Janet  had  got  into  a  little  entangle  ¬ 
ment.  He’d  been  kind  to  her  when  she  had  the 
megrims,  and  they  were  drifting  into  what  they 
called  an  engagement.” 

“  Yes,”  Denis  put  in,  “  I  understood  so.” 

“  It  was  nobody’s  fault — except  mine — and  they 
both  behaved  as  prettily  as  possible,  but  it  might 
have  been  a  sad  mistake.  She’s  fond  of  the  boy  in  a 
friendly,  sisterly  kind  of  way,  but  that’s  all.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  found  out  in  time,  and  there’s  not  much 
harm  done.  The  girl’s  free,  and  as  for  the  boy, 
I’m  going  to  play  Father  Christmas  and  fill  his 
stocking  for  him.” 

After  this,  they  went  into  the  drawing-room. 
Denis,  who  had  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Leafe  for 
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the  first  time  at  dinner,  tried  to  engage  her  in  con¬ 
versation,  but  found  her  cold  and  unresponsive. 
Janet,  however,  and  her  father  were  effusively 
cordial,  and  a  score  of  matters  connected  with  the 
entertainment  were  discussed  with  eager  animation. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  dress  rehearsal  at  the  Club. 
Mr.  Leafe  had  arranged  to  be  present,  and  he  had 
offered  Denis  a  seat  in  his  car  for  the  return  home. 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  was  prevented  from 
coming,  but  sent  the  car  at  closing-time. 

“  We’ll  go  round  by  Leopold  Mansions,”  said  Janet. 

“  Oh  no,”  Denis  declared,  “  I  can  get  a  bus  from 
Craven  Street.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  much  hurt  if  you  don’t  come,  as 
Dad  arranged,”  said  she,  “  and  so  will  Dad.” 

Whereupon  Denis  surrendered. 

“  What  does  this  remind  you  of  ?”  she  asked,  as 
the  car  ran  smoothly  westwards. 

“  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,”  he  answered, 
smiling.  “You  are  thinking  of  the  days  when  I 
had  a  car.  That  seems  ages  ago  to  me.” 

“  It  seems  like  yesterday  to  me,”  she  said  softly. 
“  It’s  the  kind  of  thing  one  doesn’t  forget.  You’ll 
soon  have  one  of  your  own  again.  Dad  says  you’re 
going  to  make  a  fortune  at  the  Bar.” 

“  I  hope  he’s  right,  but  I  can’t  say  I  see  many 
signs  of  it  at  present.” 

“  I  can’t  imagine  you  failing  at  anything  you  set 
your  heart  on. 

“  I’m  afraid  the  Bar  isn’t  an  affair  of  the  heart,” 
he  answered  lightly. 

He  broke  the  pause  which  followed  by  suddenly 
asking  in  a  voice  which  he  tried  hard  to  make 
indifferent, 
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"  How’s  Hugh  ?  I  haven’t  seen  him  for  ever  so 
long.” 

“  I  hardly  ever  see  him  now,”  she  answered. 
“  He  seems  to  me  to  have  changed  so.” 

And  she  sighed — a  very  discreet  and  effective 
little  sigh. 

The  entertainment  had  taken  place  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Denis  and  Janet  had  been  the  first  arrivals 
—there  were  so  many  little  matters  of  detail  to  be 
attended  to.  He  thought  he  had  never  before  seen 
her  so  radiant. 

“You  look  as  if  you  hadn’t  an  atom  of  nervousness 
about  you,”  he  said,  a  few  minutes  before  their 
curtain  went  up. 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  with  an  expression 
that  he  could  not  fathom. 

“  I  haven’t,”  she  answered.  “  I’m  going  to  be — 
just  myself.” 

He  recalled  the  words  before  the  play  had  been 
in  progress  five  minutes.  Janet  was  acting  splen¬ 
didly,  with  any  amount  of  spirit  and  energy,  but 
her  reading  of  the  part  was  different  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  rehearsals.  As  they  went  on,  a 
strange  feeling  grew  upon  him  that  she  was  acting 
to  the  audience  but  not  to  him.  To  them  she  was 
Lady  Charlotte;  to  him  she  was — -as  she  had  said 
she  would  be — just  herself.  And  when,  at  the  close, 
she  clasped  his  hands  and  turned  to  him  a  face 
transfigured  by  joy,  he  felt  that  she  was  fearlessly 
revealing  her  secret  to  him  and  to  him  alone.  A 
favourite  of  the  gods,  indeed,  he  must  be,  to  whom, 
a  second  time,  youth,  love,  beauty,  and  riches  had 
come  unasked,  unsought. 
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XI 

In  the  course  of  his  Greek  studies  Hugh  Quarle  had 
met  with  the  phrase  “  the  irony  of  fate/’  and  had 
read  some  long-winded,  sententious  explanations  of 
it,  but  its  full  meaning  and  significance  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  only  when  it  seemed  to  manifest  itself 
in  his  personal  experience.  That  he,  out  of  all 
Walworth,  should  have  been  chosen  to  direct  Mr. 
Leafe  to  33,  Tagg  Street  seemed  to  him  a  stroke  of 
grim  humour  worthy  of  the  (E dipus.  Amid  the 
wreck  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  he  could  yet,  some¬ 
times,  smile  grimly  as  he  recalled  the  scene. 

To  him,  indeed,  the  return  of  that  prodigal  father 
had  proved  an  overwhelming  disaster.  The  little, 
vague  uneasiness  that  haunted  him  after  his  visit  to 
Tresillian  Court  soon  deepened  and  darkened  into 
doubt,  apprehension,  and  gloom  as  the  days  passed 
with  no  visit,  or  letter,  or  message  from  Janet.  So 
close  had  been  their  almost  daily  intercourse  that 
the  sudden  blank  seemed  first  unnatural,  then  in¬ 
tolerable.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  wrote  her  a  letter 
full  of  the  little  intimate  home  and  school  gossip 
that  had  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of  their  con¬ 
versations,  with  just  a  word  or  two  of  tender,  playful 
remonstrance.  After  an  interval  that  seemed  to 
him  portentous,  she  answered  on  thick  deckle-edged, 
scented  paper: 

“  Dear  Hugh, 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  was  so  glad 
to  hear  about  your  doings.  I  hope  the  tiresome  boys 
in  your  class  will  simmer  down.  I  read  that  bit  to 
father,  and  he  said  that  if  he  had  the  class  he  would 
offer  them  privately  a  shilling  a  day  to  be  quiet. 
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“  I  am  so  sorry  I  haven’t  been  able  to  call  at  Can¬ 
ning  Street,  but  the  days  do  get  so  filled  up.  On 
Monday  father  took  me  to  the  opera,  which  was 
grand.  On  Tuesday  we  went  to  the  Royal  Academy 
which  is  lovely  but  awfully  tiring.  On  Wednesday 
we  ran  down  to  Brighton.  I  hadn’t  seen  the  sea  for 
ten  years,  and  I  was  nearly  mad  with  pleasure.  Then 
on  Thursday  there  was  a  dinner-party  in  Bruton 
Street  with  one  of  father’s  old  friends  whom  he  has 
picked  up  again.  Last  night  we  had  a  few  friends 
to  dinner,  among  them  Mr.  Mowbrey’s  uncle,  who 
is  a  solicitor  and  a  perfect  old  dear. 

“  Still,  this  can’t  go  on,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
meet,  and  have  a  good  long  talk.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  at  the  Club,  which  I  don’t  mean  to  desert,  you 
may  be  sure. 

“  Well,  there  goes  the  gong  for  tea  !  Give  my 
love  to  your  mother  and  Flora  and  Dick. 

“  Yours  ever, 

“  Janet  Leafe.” 

“  P.S.  Father  sends  his  kind  regards  and  hopes 
that  you  will  call  again  soon.” 

This  letter  brought  Hugh  small  comfort.  It  was 
only  natural,  he  felt,  that  at  first  she  should  be 
caught  up  by  the  whirl  of  the  new  life  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown,  but  he  had  hoped  for  some 
signs  of  real  regret  at  their  separation,  and  for  a  few 
impulsive  words  of  affection.  This  was  little  more 
than  the  polite  letter  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  and 
it  chilled  and  frightened  him.  It  seemed  to  show  him 
his  beautiful  Janet  fading  from  his  grasp,  almost  from 
his  sight,  surrounded  by  friends  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  in  common,  absorbed  in  pleasures  from  which 
he  was  debarred.  The  postscript,  with  its  prim  mes¬ 
sage  and  cold,  general  invitation  only  confirmed  his 
feeling  that  he  was  being  put  and  held  at  a  distance. 
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Before  long,  however,  his  mood  changed,  and  he 
began  to  make  excuses  for  her,  and  to  accuse  him¬ 
self  of  having  been  captious  and  exacting.  He 
wrote  to  her  again,  confessing  that  he  had  been  ill- 
tempered  and  unreasonable,  and  selfish,  but  adding 
that  he  had  schooled  himself  into  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  "  Only  you  must  remember,  Janet  darling," 
he  went  on,  “  what  a  blow  it  is  to  lose  you  so  sud¬ 
denly,  even  for  a  little  while,  just  as  we  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  about  finding  a  new  home.  For  the 
first  time  I  begin  to  wish  that  I  were  rich,  because 
I  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  give  you 
pleasure,  that  money  can  buy.  But  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  like  love,  is  there  ?  And  with  your  love 
to  spur  me,  I  may  get  on  better  and  faster  than  either 
of  us  thinks." 

He  waited  for  a  week,  but  no  answer  came,  and 
the  cloud  of  depression  settled  down  upon  him  again. 
He  grew  morose,  snapped  unmercifully  at  Dick  and 
Flora,  and  was  impatient  even  with  his  mother.  They 
all  put  up  with  it  like  angels,  and  Hugh  groaned  to 
himself,  “  Ah,  they  think  she’s  thrown  me  over !" 

Then  one  evening  when  he  was  feeling  more  than 
usually  miserable,  he  remembered  what  she  had 
said  about  not  deserting  the  Club.  He  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  quickly  to  Bear  Street.  It  was  some 
time  since  he  had  been  there,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  see  scaffolding  in  front  of  the  Club.  Inside,  he 
exchanged  nods  with  one  or  two  old  friends  and 
then  went  straight  up  to  the  library.  Three  or  four 
readers  were  at  the  tables,  among  them  Mr.  Baker, 
preparing  gallantly  for  his  third  Intermediate. 
From  the  librarian’s  table  Mrs.  Nugent  beckoned  to 
him  and  shook  hands  warmly. 
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"  Why,  Hugh/’  she  exclaimed,  “  it’s  like  old 
times  to  see  you  up  here  again.  Perhaps,”  she 
added  mischievously,  “  you  knew  Janet  was  due 
this  evening.” 

She  saw  in  a  moment,  by  the  surprise  and  joy  on 
his  face,  that  he  had  not  known  of  her  coming; 
indeed,  he  made  no  pretence  of  knowledge. 

“  Is  she  ?”  he  said.  “  I  haven’t  seen  her  for  days.” 

“  There’s  a  committee  meeting  to-night.  I’m 
waiting  for  it.  Mr.  Leafe  and  Janet  are  coming  to 
discuss  the  entertainment  they’re  going  to  give.” 

It  was  the  first  Hugh  had  heard  of  the  idea,  and 
they  were  still  talking  it  over,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Leafe  came  in,  followed  by  Janet. 

Hugh’s  back  was  towards  them,  and  they  both 
gave  a  little  start  not,  at  first,  Mrs.  Nugent  thought, 
significant  of  pleasure,  as  they  saw  who  it  was. 
But  they  recovered  themselves  in  a  moment.” 

“  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Nugent,”  said  Mr.  Leafe, 
shaking  hands  very  cordially.  Then  he  turned  to 
Hugh  and  repeated  the  ceremony. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Quarle,”  he  said,  ”  I’ve  got  a  bone  to 
pick  with  you.  We’vebeen  expecting  a  visit  from  you 
for  I  don’t  know  how  long  ;  haven’t  we,  little  girl  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Janet  declared,  “  I’m  sure  I  gave  your 
message.” 

Theyjwere  both  so  friendly  that  Hugh’s  face  grew 
radiant  once  more.  He  turned  to  Janet. 

W:“  You  know  how  shy  I  am,”  he  said,  smiling. 
“You  didn’t  name  a  day,  and  I  felt  sure  I  should 
choose  the  wrong  one.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Leafe. 
“  Well,  look  here,  come  to  dinner  on  Saturday  at 
seven.  That’s  a  free  night,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 
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“  Yes/’  Hugh  answered.  “  I'll  come  with 
pleasure. 

“  That's  all  right  then/’  said  Mr.  Leafe,  and, 
asking  Mrs.  Nugent  where  the  committee  was  to  be 
held,  went  upstairs  with  her. 

“  Come  up,  dearie,  in  five  minutes  or  so,"  he  called 
to  Janet.  “  It  wants  just  about  that  to  the  time." 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  Janet  began  to  apolo¬ 
gise. 

“  Oh,  Hugh,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  not 
answering  your  letter  !  It  was  such  a  sweet  one  ! 
But  I  really  am  so  busy  just  now,  every  minute 
seems  to  get  filled  up.  But  I  thought  possibly  I 
might  meet  you  here,  to-night." 

“  And  I  had  just  the  same  happy  thought  about 
you.  The  fairies  must  have  whispered  to  both 
of  us." 

“  Don't  forget  Saturday,"  she  said. 

“  Will  there  be  a  lot  of  people  ?"  he  asked. 

“  Oh  no,  just  a  few,  I  expect.  I  think  Mr.  Mow- 
brey  may  be  there." 

“  That'll  be  nice.  He'll  let  me  down  easily,  I 
know."  Then,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  he 
added,  “  Do  your  visitors  come  in  evening  dress  ?" 

Janet’s  face  expressed  a  little  embarrassment, 
and,  he  thought,  a  little  pity  too. 

<f  Most  of  them  do,  I  suppose,"  she  admitted. 
“  But  don't  trouble  about  that,  Hugh.  Mother,  of 
course,  will  understand.  She  wouldn’t  care  if  you 
came  in  corduroys,  and  I'll  explain  to  father." 

“  No,"  said  Hugh  with  spirit.  “  I'm  not  going  to 
make  you  apologise  for  me  more  than  I  can  possibly 
help.  I  can  afford  a  suit  and  I’ll  get  one,  though 
what  I  shall  feel  like  in  it  I  can't  imagine." 
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The  suit,  though  a  ready-for-service,  turned  out 
a  surprisingly  good  fit,  but  Hugh  felt  very  much  as 
if  it  were  mail  and  borrowed  from  the  Tower.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  dinner  was  not  a  success. 
Including  himself,  there  were  ten  guests,  and  Denis 
was  the  only  one  who  was  not  a  perfect  stranger. 
He  and  Mrs.  Leafe  were,  both  of  them,  extremely 
friendly.  Mr.  Leafe  greeted  him  cordially,  and  never 
spoke  to  him  again  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
As  for  Janet,  she  too  was  cordial,  and  twice  in  the 
drawing-room  she  managed  to  draw  him  into  con¬ 
versation.  But  he  came  away  very  miserable.  At 
dinner,  Janet  and  he  had  been  separated  by  almost 
the  length  of  the  table.  He  was  the  least  jealous 
of  men,  yet  he  did  feel  a  pang  when  he  saw  Denis 
take  her  down  and  afterwards  stand  by  the  piano 
when  she  sang.  He  felt  himself  politely  ignored, 
while  Denis  was  treated  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  the 
house.  For  Mr.  Leafe  he  began  to  feel  a  strong 
and  active  dislike.  “  I  believe  he's  generous,"  he 
said  to  himself,  striving  to  be  fair,  “  but  I'm  sure 
he's  not  over-scrupulous,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he's  actually  false.  If  Janet  were  anyone  but  Janet, 
I  should  tremble." 

He  sat  up  that  night  till  Sunday  morning  writing 
her  a  tender,  playful  letter  expressing  the  hope  that 
neither  his  dress  suit  nor  he  had  made  her  blush,  and 
telling  her  how  desperately  he  was  longing  for  one  of 
their  dear  old  gossips. 

Then  followed  the  days  of  waiting  for  the  answer 
that  never  came.  A  week,  ten  days,  a  fortnight 
and  not  a  line.  He  was  too  proud  to  write  again, 
but  in  his  misery  he  did  what  he  had  done  before — 
he  went  to  the  Club. 
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He  found  it  swept  and  garnished  with  painful 
thoroughness.  Hardly  a  single  room  was  recognis¬ 
able.  There  were  only  a  few  members  there,  and 
none  of  the  staff.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  busy, 
but  no  one  was  too  busy  to  talk.  It  was  a  Tuesday 
evening,  and  he  soon  found  out  that  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  Thursday. 
Everyone  assumed  that  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  had 
received  an  invitation.  ‘  ‘  They  really  might  have  been 
civil  enough  to  send  me  one,”  he  said  to  himself. 

“  Are  they  coming  in  evening  dress  ?”  he  asked, 
and  a  girl  paused  in  her  task  of  nailing  up  a  curtain 
to  reply: 

“  Mr.  Leafe  and  his  party  are  sure  to  be  got  up 
to  the  nines.  They’d  never  lose  a  chance  to  put  on 
their  war  paint.” 

When  Hugh  reached  home  he  found  a  letter 
waiting  for  him,  with  the  beloved  writing  on  the 
envelope.  His  face  lit  up  with  irrepressible  joy. 
Mrs.  Quarle  and  Flora  smiled  as  he  pounced  upon  it 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  But  it  was  only  a 
very  gorgeous  invitation  card — gilt-edged  of  course 
— sent  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  went  to  bed  supper¬ 
less  and  very  miserable,  vowing  to  himself  that  he 
would  not  go  near  the  Club  on  Thursday. 

But  that  night  he  dreamt  that  Janet  and  he  were 
going  to  the  Pictures  in  the  Walworth  Road  together. 
He  noticed  that  her  dress  was  rather  shabby,  and 
there  was  a  distinct  hole  in  her  right-hand  glove, 
but  her  face  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  as 
they  walked,  she  leaned  close  against  his  arm  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  her  sweetest  smile.  Then 
he  woke  to  find  the  sun  shining  gloriously  out  of  a 
blue  sky,  as  if  to  laugh  at  all  vapours  and  dismals. 
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As  he  dressed,  he  found  himself  taking  a  new  view 
of  the  entertainment  and  his  invitation.  Janet  had 
assumed  that,  knowing  all  about  it,  he  would  come, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  then,  at  the  last  moment 
she  had  wanted  him  to  see  the  resplendent  card. 
What  a  fuss  he  had  been  making  over  nothing  !  Of 
course  he  would  go,  and  in  evening  dress;  surely  he 
might  consider  himself  one  of  Mr.  Leafe’s  party. 

He  timed  his  arrival  at  the  Club  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  entertainment  was  to  begin.  Mr. 
Baker,  very  smart  as  a  steward,  and,  like  himself, 
in  evening  dress,  directed  him  to  the  library. 

“  They’re  all  up  there,  eating  and  drinking  as  hard 
as  they  can  go,”  he  said,  pointing  upstairs,  “  except 
Janet  and  Mr.  Mowbrey,”  he  added  archly, 
“  they’re  down  there,  in  the  dressing-room.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  beginning,  and  Hugh  went 
up,  with  the  clouds  lowering  about  him  again.  The 
room  was  inconveniently  crowded.  At  the  door 
stood  Mr.  Leafe,  receiving  his  guests  and  looking, 
Hugh  had  to  admit,  quite  distinguished.  He  shook 
hands  as  if  he  enjoyed  it. 

“  Ah,  Mr. - ,  how  d’you  do  ?  Very  good  of  you 

to  come.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  If  you  go 
over  to  that  table  by  the  window  you’ll  get  some 
coffee  at  once.  Why,  Miss  Lewis,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  ’  ’ — and  Hugh  found  himself  dismissed. 

He  saw  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Julia  at  a  distance, 
but  they  were  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  he  was 
much  too  diffident  to  invade.  He  took  his  coffee, 
exchanged  a  few  greetings  with  old  and  present 
members,  and  then  made  his  way  downstairs  to  the 
reading-room.  There,  he  got  hold  of  a  programme 
and  saw  that  in  the  play  with  which  it  ended,  Janet 
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and  a  certain  Charlie  Payne  had  the  chief  parts. 
Denis  Mowbrey,  he  guessed,  would  be  stage-manag¬ 
ing.  More  by  instinct  than  by  any  deliberate  design 
he  chose  a  seat  at  the  very  back. 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  play,  he  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  Denis  and  not  Charlie  Payne  who  was 
taking  the  part  of  Janet’s  lover.  To  him,  as  to 
Denis  himself,  and  to  Julia,  the  play  was  not  acting 
but  real  life.  Better  than  either  of  them,  with  the 
intuition  of  love,  he  could  read  and  interpret  the 
revelation  of  Janet’s  face  and  voice.  Before  the  play 
was  over,  he  knew  with  absolute  certainty  that  it 
was  Denis  and  not  him  she  loved,  and  the  meaning 
of  all  he  had  borne  and  suffered,  since  the  father’s 
return,  lay  before  him  plain  as  the  pages  of  an  open 
book. 


XII 

“  Julia,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  the  morning  after 
the  entertainment  at  the  Sunrise  Club,  “  what  did 
you  mean  last  night  when  you  whispered  to  me,  ‘  It 
isn’t  acting  ?’  I  meant  to  have  asked  you  before, 
but  you  rattled  on  so  fast  when  we  were  coming 
home  that  I  couldn’t  get  my  question  in  edgewise.” 

Julia  laughed.  She  was  looking  paler  even  than 
her  wont,  and  there  were  about  her  signs  of  strain 
and  effort.  But  quick  observation  was  not  among 
Mrs.  Templeton’s  many  endowments. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  study  after  breakfast, 
and  before  them  the  garden  lay  trim  and  smiling, 
with  the  bright  colours  and  abundant  foliage  of  July. 

“  I  meant  that  it  was  Janet  speaking,  and  not 
Lady  Charlotte.” 

“  And  was  it  Sir  William,  or  Denis  Mowbrey  ?” 
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“  I  think  Sir  William  knew  that  it  was  Janet 
talking  to  Denis.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  she  spoke  hesitatingly,  almost  timidly. 

“  You  mean  that  you  think  she  loves  him  ?” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,”  Julia  answered  quietly. 

Again  Mrs.  Templeton  was  silent.  When  she 
spoke  again  she  pointed  to  the  window-seat. 

“  Do  you  remember  ?  It  was  there  we  began  to 
be  friends. 

Julia  nodded. 

“  It  was  there  you  began  being  good  to  me.” 

“  Julia,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  “  I 
wonder  whether  I  have  ever  told  you  of  my  great 
disappointment.  As  a  younger  woman  I  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  children,  and  I  did  so  hope  and 
pray  that  I  might  have  a  daughter.  The  answer 
was  ‘  no/  and  I  tried  to  acquiesce.  And  then,  long 
after  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  you  were  sent  to  me, 
and  lately  I  have  felt  as  though  the  old  prayer  were 
being  answered,  after  all.  It  is  so  true,  Julia — 4  My 
ways  are  not  your  ways/  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
loved  a  child  born  of  me,  more  than  I  love  you.” 

Julia  sprang  from  her  seat,  brought  a  low  chair, 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Templeton,  and  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

“  No  girl  could  have  had  a  kinder  mother  than 
you  have  been  to  me,”  she  said.  “  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  that  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before.” 

“  So  you  shall,  my  dear,  whatever  you  like,  but 
I  haven’t  quite  finished  what  I  was  saying,  and  it 
won’t  take  me  a  minute.  I  want  you  to  look  upon 
this  house  as  your  home  as  long  as  I  live.  That 
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doesn’t  mean  that  I  want  you  to  live  here  always. 
You  shall  form  your  own  plans  and  live  your  own 
life,  but  your  room  will  always  be  ready  for  you. 
And  when  I  die,  you  will  be  provided  for— I  have 
seen  to  that.  I  can’t  do  for  you  all  that  your  aunt 
thought  she  had  done,  but  I  can  leave  you  enough 
to  keep  up  this  house  and  live  the  kind  of  life  I  have 
been  living  here.  Now,  my  dear,  tell  me  what  you 
were  going  to.” 

“  It’s  about  Denis  Mowbrey,”  she  said.  “  All  that 
is  over  for  good  and  all.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  at 
the  Club  some  little  time  ago  now.  It  was  a  sort 
of  last  chance  he  gave  me.  I  can  see  it  now,  quite 
clearly.  With  the  money,  he  would  have  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife;  without  it,  I  was  dismissed.  But  I 
don’t  think  it  was  simply  the  money.  I  think  his 
idea  was,  that  if  I  held  out  against  him  it  could  only 
be  because  I  was  a  crank,  and  you  know  he  has  a 
very  normal,  orderly  mind,  so  that  to  him  a  crank 
would  be  particularly  abhorrent.  And  then,  just 
in  time  to  confirm  his  resolution,  a  beautiful  girl 
who  adores  him  comes  into  a  fortune  and  throws 
herself  into  his  arms.  Am  I  miserable  about  it, 
step-mother  dear?  Yes,  I  am;  very  miserable. 
Did  I  love  him  ?  Yes,  I  did.  Do  I  love  him  ? 
Yes,  I  do.  Do  I  wish  I  had  taken  the  money  ? 
No  !  a  thousand  times  over,  I  don’t.  What  do  I 
think  of  Janet  ?  I  think  she’s  a  worm,  not  because 
she  loves  him,  but  because  of  the  way  she’s  treated 
Hugh  Quarle.” 

“  Oh  yes  !”  Mrs.  Templeton  exclaimed.  “  Of 
course;  they  were  engaged.  But  are  you  sure  it 
was  her  doing  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  saw  him  last  night.  It  was  the  play 
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that  opened  his  eyes  just  as  it  opened  mine.  But 
she’d  evidently  been  dropping  him  ever  since  that 
beast  of  a  father  came  back.  I  believe  it’s  his  doing 
more  than  hers.” 

“  Do  you  know,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton, 
“  I  really  thought  him  a  very  interesting  man.” 

“  So  he  is,”  she  answered.  “  I’ve  always  longed 
to  go  to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors.  It’s  when  they’re 
killing  you  that  they  lose  their  interest.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  smiled,  and  sighed,  and  stroked 
the  girl’s  hair. 

“I’m  very  sorry  for  Hugh  Quarle,”  she  said, 
"  and  very  proud  of  you,  and  utterly  ashamed  of 
myself.  A  fine  mother,  indeed  !  I  thought  you  in 
high  spirits  last  night.” 

“  So  I  was,  in  a  way.  I  was  just  a  little  mad,  I 
think.  There’s  something  to  be  said  for  knowing 
the  worst,  instead  of  trying  to  hope  for  the 
best.  And  then — I  don’t  understand  it  —  but 
I  was  feeling  half-stunned,  half-sick  with  pain,  and 
I  felt  as  though  I  should  really  go  mad  if  I  couldn’t 
be  alone;  and  I  found  Hugh,  and  he  was  worse  hit 
than  I  was,  and  for  the  moment  I  almost  forgot  to 
think  about  myself — no,  that’s  not  right.  I  felt 
like  a  soldier  who’s  been  knocked  over  and  thinks 
himself  mortally  wounded,  and  then  begins  to  pick 
himself  up  and  finds  that  he  can  stand  and  move 
after  all.  And  then,  in  the  hall  there  were  Janet 
and  her  father  smirking  at  me  and  holding  out  their 
hands,  and  I  cut  them  both  dead,  and  he  looked  so 
incredibly  silly.  I  know  it  was  childish,  but  at  the 
time  it  all  helped  to  take  me  out  of  myself.  After¬ 
wards — in  bed — I  came  to  myself  again,  and  I  fought 
it  all  out  till  daylight.” 
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“  And  what  was  the  result,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Templeton  tenderly,  almost  timidly. 

“  I  feel  awfully  tired/'  she  answered,  “  but  still 
like  the  soldier.  I’m  feeling  myself  over,  and  I'm 
all  alive.  I  can  see  now  that  gratitude  isn't  love — 
not  the  love  a  man  has  the  right  to  ask  from  his  wife, 
and  my  love  for  Denis  was  three  parts  gratitude. 
But  I’ve  been  knocked  over,  and  I'm  bruised  and  sore. 
My  Denis  is  dead — I’m  afraid  he  never  lived  at  all." 

“  And  my  Denis  too,"  added  Mrs.  Templeton 
sadly.  “  How  good  he  was  to  his  mother  !" 

“  Yes,"  exclaimed  Julia  eagerly,  “  and  how  kind, 
and  how  brave  when  his  troubles  came  !” 

“  You’re  generous,  Julia,"  said  Mrs.  Templeton, 
“  and  that’s  a  sure  sign  of  life.  You  needn’t  feel 
yourself  any  more." 

“  I  won’t.  I’m  glad  to  be  alive,  and  that’s 
another  good  sign,  isn’t  it  ?’’ 

XIII 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Templeton 
gave  one  of  her  special  little  dinner-parties.  These 
were  not  splendid,  but  they  had  made  for  themselves 
a  name,  and  an  invitation  was  coming  to  be  thought 
a  mark  of  distinction.  On  this  occasion  the  note 
was  scientific.  There  was  Mr.  Struthers  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Lambart,  the  great 
authority  on  primitive  man.  Chemistry  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Professor  Peck,  and  Bacteriology  by 
Dr.  Froschwiller  of  Wurzburg.  Miss  Hartly,  B.Sc. 
stood  for  the  popularisation  of  Science,  and  Marshall 
Lake  of  Princeton  for  specialisation.  And  then 
there  were  Sir  Ambrose  Leggit,  the  distinguished 
surgeon,  just  retired  from  practice,  and  his  niece  who 
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knew  no  science,  but  played  the  fiddle  divinely. 
Lionel  Frost,  a  second  cousin  of  Mrs.  Templeton, 
came  prepared  to  play  her  accompaniments,  and  Mr. 
Cochrane  had  almost  asked  himself. 

In  spite  of  their  learning,  the  guests  ate  and  drank 
as  if  they  had  been  poets  or  ploughmen.  The  con¬ 
versation  at  dinner  turned  chiefly  on  politics  and  the 
storm-clouds  that  were  gathering  over  Europe, 
heavy  and  black.  The  Princeton  pundit  shook  his 
head  gravely  over  the  situation,  but  the  Wurzburg 
professor  pooh-poohed  the  danger. 

“  What  you  call  a  storm  in  a  vessel/’  he  declared. 
“  Servia  must  be  taught  a  lesson.  Russia  might  like 
to  make  trouble,  but  she  knows  she  is  not  ready,  and 
France  is  also  the  same.  The  German  does  not  eat 
fire,  as  you  all  seem  to  think  over  here.  I  can  myself 
for  South  Germany  speak.  The  Nort  German  is  a 
harder  fellow,  but  he  also  knows  that  war  will  spoil 
his  so-prosperous  trade.  No,  no;  Europe  is  not  a 
mad-asylum.  It  is  all  shust  a  storm  in  a  vessel.” 

“  I  don’t  say  Europe’s  mad,”  answered  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  “  but  I’m  afraid  it’ll  be  a  case  of  a  vessel  in  a 
storm.” 

While  the  witticism  was  being  explained  to  Dr. 
Froschwiller,  Sir  Ambrose  and  Julia  were  engaged 
in  a  lively  little  conversation  of  their  own.  He  was 
a  big  man  with  a  large,  square  head,  grizzled  hair, 
strong  features,  and  a  very  pleasant  expression — 
keen,  but  kind.  His  smile — when  he  took  it  out  of 
his  pocket — was  well  worth  a  double  fee. 

“  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Templeton  has  been 
telling  me  about  you  ?”  he  began. 

“  Not  the  truth,  I  hope  !”  she  exclaimed  in  mock 
alarm. 
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“  It  sounds  quite  unlikely  enough.  She  says 
you’re  an  authority  on  the  ductless  glands.” 

Julia  laughed  and  dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper. 

“  I  read  an  article  on  them  by  Miss  Hartly  in 
Science  for  Everybody  .” 

Sir  Ambrose  made  a  little  grimace. 

“  Did  you  find  it  interesting  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Well,  you  see,  they  wouldn’t  let  me  read  fairy 
tales  when  I  was  a  child,  so  I  come  fresh  to  them.” 

This  time  he  laughed. 

“  I’ve  heard  of  Science  for  Everybody ,”  he  said. 
“I’m  going  to  send  them  a  set  of  articles — ‘  Opera¬ 
tive  Surgery  for  Amateurs.’  You’ll  read  those, 
won’t  you  ?” 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  will.  And  practise  on  the  ser¬ 
vants.” 

“  Seriously  though,”  he  said,  “  if  you  really  are 
interested  in  the  ductless  glands,  there  was  a  fine 
article — it  was  a  lecture — by  Sir  Richard  Vaizey  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  about  last  March  or 
April.  I’ll  look  it  up  and  send  it  to  you.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  answered,  “  but  I 
read  it.  I  take  the  British  Medical — at  least  I  did, 
till  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

He  stared  at  her  in  genuine  surprise. 

“  Is  that  a  fairy  tale  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh  no ;  cold  truth.  I  took  some  nursing  courses, 
and  one  of  the  lecturers  referred  to  some  articles  and 
I  got  interested.” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  take  in  Science  for  Everybody.” 

“  Oh  no.  Miss  Hartly  sent  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Tem¬ 
pleton.” 

Two  days  later,  Mrs.  Templeton  called  Julia 
into  the  study. 
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"  You  remember  Sir  Ambrose  Leggit,  don’t 
you  ?”  she  asked.  “  I  told  him  about  your  short¬ 
hand  and  typing.  It  seems  that  he  is  writing  a  book 
of  reminiscences,  and  there  are  no  end  of  letters  and 
papers  to  arrange  and  abstract.  Then  he  wants 
someone  to  dictate  to — someone  intelligent  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  He  seems  to  have  found  you  both,  the 
other  night,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that 
he  wants  you  for  a  private  secretary,  at  any  rate  till 
the  reminiscences  are  done.  The  remuneration  he 
would  leave  for  me  to  fix.  There  you  are,  my  dear. 
I  know  you’re  longing  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  I 
shan’t  lose  you — he  doesn’t  want  you  to  live  in 
Harley  Street.  It  will  be  fine  practice,  if  you  keep 
on  at  the  work,  and  Sir  Ambrose  may  be  a  very  use¬ 
ful  friend.  Now,  what  do  you  say  ?” 

“  I  say  that  I’m  going  to  call  you  ‘  mater.’  My 
own  mother  won’t  object  to  share  the  name.  I  know 
it  isn’t  what  you  would  choose  for  me  to  do,  and  yet 
you  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  get  me  the  chance. 
Oh,  it  is  good  of  you  !  I  can’t  refuse,  unless  you  tell 
me  to.  If  you  do,  I  will  obey  at  once.  But  I  would 
love  to  do  something  on  my  own,  and  I  believe  I 
should  be  more,  and  not  less,  of  a  daughter.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  pointed  to  her  desk,  on  which  a 
letter  was  lying. 

“There,”  she  said.  "  I  have  written  saying  you  will 
go  to  see  him  to-morrow.  It  only  wants  signing.” 

XIV 

On  the  night  of  the  entertainment  at  the  Sunrise 
Club,  Hugh  Quarle  reached  home  about  midnight. 
He  had  left  Bear  Street  more  then  an  hour  earlier, 
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having  avoided  Mr.  Leafe  and  Janet  by  slipping  out 
through  the  basement  exit.  His  brief  conversation 
with  Julia,  and  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  she  too 
was  in  grievous  trouble  had,  for  the  moment,  recalled 
him  from  his  first  abandonment  of  passion.  Now, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  cool  night  air 
and  the  half-deserted  streets,  he  began,  with  hasty, 
fumbling  fingers,  to  explore  the  deadly  wound  he  had 
received.  Every  house  he  passed  seemed  to  have 
some  association  with  Janet  and  the  happy  past. 
Grim  and  cold  and  tired  as  they  looked,  there  was 
hardly  one  that  had  not  heard  some  soft  word  of  love 
or  some  brave  word  of  hope  whispered  from  lip  to  lip. 

It  was  all  over.  The  Janet  he  had  known  and 
loved  was  no  more — she  had  been  blotted  out  of 
existence.  Not  by  the  hand  of  death — that  would 
have  been  far  less  terrible,  for  over  death  he  knew 
his  love  would  have  triumphed.  But  now  the  loss 
was  final,  irretrievable. 

That  was  the  thought  that,  like  a  great,  black  wall, 
met  him  wherever  he  turned.  The  thing  which  had 
befallen  him  left  no  room  for  hope,  however  faint 
or  far-off.  It  was  irretrievable. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  walked  along  aimlessly, 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  finding  himself  more 
than  once  pausing  outside  33,  Tagg  Street,  and  finally 
stopping — by  mere  chance,  it  seemed — at  home,  just 
as  the  clocks  were  striking  twelve. 

He  went  to  bed  feeling  very  tired,  but  the  moment 
the  light  was  out  and  his  head  on  the  pillow,  his  mind 
began  to  work  on  a  new  tack.  Now,  he  started 
from  his  first  meeting  with  Janet,  and  every  little  in¬ 
cident  in  their  growing  friendship  appeared,  and  fell 
into  its  place.  Then  came  the  passing  of  friendship 
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with  the  advent  of  love,  and  all  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  a  transfigured  life.  Dawn  was  look¬ 
ing  into  the  room  before  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  still 
living  over  again  the  golden  days  of  his  life. 

He  woke,  earlier  than  usual,  to  find  rain  falling 
from  a  heavy,  sullen  sky.  He  felt  very  limp  and 
tired,  and  he  stepped  wearily  out  of  bed,  wondering, 
for  a  moment,  what  black  shadow  hung  over  him. 
Then  he  saw  his  dress-suit  lying  on  a  chair,  and 
memory  revived,  and  with  it  the  bitter  hopeless  pain. 

His  face  startled  him  as  he  met  it  in  the  glass. 
“  Old  enough  for  a  Head  Master/’  he  said  to  himself 
with  a  grim  little  smile.  But  he  took  no  special 
pains  to  remove  the  signs  of  what  he  had  gone 
through.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  others 
must  know. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  he  saw  a  letter  pushed 
half  under  the  door.  It  was  only  a  corner  that 
was  visible,  but  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  for  he 
recognised  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  heavy  paper. 

But  when  with  trembling  hand  he  picked  it  up, 
he  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  writing  was  not  Janet’s. 
He  tore  the  envelope  open  and  found  a  short  note. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Quarle, 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  with  you  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
both  of  us.  Can  you  meet  me  at  the  New  Empire 
Club,  Piccadilly,  to-morrow  (Friday)  at  5.30,  or 
Saturday  afternoon  at  4.30.  If  you  perfer  Satur¬ 
day  kindly  ’phone  me  at  Tresillian  Court. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Oscar  Leafe.” 

He  read  it  over  twice,  folded  it  carefully,  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  went  into  the  sitting-room  where  Mrs. 
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Quarle,  Flora  and  Dick  were  sitting  at  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Quarle  and  Flora  exclaimed  loudly  as  soon  as 
they  saw  his  face.  Dick  went  on  munching,  with  all 
the  sound  philosophy  of  a  healthy  appetite. 

Hugh  kissed  his  mother  and  sister  and  sat  down. 

“  I've  had  a  great  blow/’  he  said.  “  Janet  has 
given  me  up.  Fm  going  to  see  Mr.  Leafe  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  can't  talk  about  it  yet,  but  please  don't 
treat  me  as  if  I'd  got  consumption.  Has  the 
Chronicle  come  ?" 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  Dick 
had  sprung  up  and  out  of  the  room.  A  moment 
later  he  reappeared,  holding  out  the  paper. 

“  Thanks  very  much,  Dick,"  said  Hugh  taking 
it  with  a  nod  and  a  smile.  He  generally  read  it  on 
his  way  to  school,  but  this  morning  he  propped  it 
against  the  marmalade  jar  and  read  during  the  meal. 
The  others  were  almost  silent,  and  when  they  did 
speak  it  was  in  monosyllables  and  whispers.  Hugh 
made  a  poor  breakfast,  and  he  was  the  first  to  go  out. 

"  Back  about  seven,"  he  said  as  he  opened  the 
door.  He  tried,  with  indifferent  success,  to  make 
his  voice  sound  brisk  and  cheerful. 

School  was  another  trial,  though  there  it  was 
enough  to  say  that  he  had  slept  badly.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  routine  work  helped  him.  It  reminded 
him  that  in  the  army  of  the  soul,  duty  is  the  last  sol¬ 
dier  to  leave  the  field.  The  lessons  went  smoothly, 
and  he  found  himself  still  able  to  find  an  interest  in 
making  the  rough  places  plain.  But  all  the  while, 
behind  the  boys,  he  was  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Leafe. 

As  soon  as  school  was  over,  he  sought  the  nearest 
tea-shop  and  had  a  cup  of  strong  black  coffee,  for  he 
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was  beginning  to  feel  sleepy.  He  had  taken  no 
special  pains  with  his  dress,  nor  did  his  ignorance  of 
Club  etiquette  trouble  him  in  the  very  least.  He  had 
no  hope — not  the  least-— of  any  change  as  far  as  Janet 
was  concerned.  Nor  had  he  any  definite  plan  for 
dealing  with  her  father,  or  any  speech  prepared.  He 
wondered  why  Mr.  Leafe,  now  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  separating  them,  should  seek  another  interview 
with  him,  and  he  could  not  imagine  what  he  had  to 
say.  But  not  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  refusing 
to  meet  him.  It  would,  he  felt,  have  been  unseemly 
for  such  a  tragedy  to  slink  in  silence  to  oblivion. 
After  every  death  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of 
funeral  ceremony. 

He  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  New  Empire. 
The  entrance  hall  was  large  and  imposing,  and  at 
any  other  time  he  would  have  felt  daunted  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  surroundings.  Now,  he  turned 
quietly  to  the  glass  screen  by  the  door  and  asked 
if  Mr.  Leafe  was  in  the  Club.  He  was  just  a  little 
disconcerted  when  the  middle-aged  official  with  the 
dignity  of  a  judge  and  the  unction  of  a  bishop  asked 
in  return  for  his  card.  When  he  explained  that  he 
had  not  one  with  him,  the  judge  gave  him  a  keen 
glance,  but  the  bishop  immediately  handed  him  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  He  wrote  his  name, 
and  a  boy  in  livery  was  sent  upstairs  with  it.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  he  came  back. 

“  Mr.  Leafe  is  upstairs,  sir.  He  says,  will  you 
excuse  his  coming  down.  I  will  take  you  to  him. 
Will  you  leave  your  hat  down  here  ?” 

So  Hugh  left  his  hat,  and  followed  young  livery 
up  a  great  staircase,  past  a  number  of  swing  glass 
doors,  and  stopped  at  an  ordinary  door.  Livery 
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knocked,  and  opened  it,  and  Hugh  found  himself  in 
a  good-sized,  handsomely  furnished  room,  the  central 
ornament  of  which  was  Mr.  Leafe,  in  a  deep  arm¬ 
chair  smoking  a  cigar,  with  a  coffee-tray  on  a  small 
table  at  his  side.  Opposite  to  him  was  another 
similar  chair,  with  its  attendant  table  and  coffee- 
tray  and  a  box  of  cigars. 

Mr.  Leafe  stood  up  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“  How  d’you  do,  Mr.  Quarle  ?”  he  said.  “  You’ll 
excuse  my  not  coming  downstairs,  but  I’ve  given 
my  ankle  a  twist,  and  I  have  to  be  tender  with  it 
for  a  day  or  two.  Now  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  cigar.” 

Until  he  had  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  Hugh  felt 
bound  to  treat  the  man  with  civility,  so  he  shook 
hands  and  sat  down,  but  left  the  coffee  and  cigars 
untouched. 

“  Help  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Leafe  genially. 

“  No,  thank  you,”  Hugh  answered.  “  I’ve  just 
had  some  tea.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  a  pity.  They  think  a  lot  of  their 
coffee.  Take  a  cigar  then:  they’re  quite  decent.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  Hugh  answered  again.  “You 
asked  me  to  meet  you  here.” 

Mr.  Leafe  frowned  ever  so  slightly.  “No  manners 
at  all,”  he  thought,  and  his  tone  when  he  spoke 
again  was  rather  more  brisk  and  less  cordial. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Quarle,  I  did,  because  I  thought  it  was 
time  we  had  a  little  quiet  talk.  In  the  long  run, 
it’s  always  better  to  be  perfectly  frank,  and  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  straight  out,  what’s  in  my  mind.” 

He  paused,  but  Hugh  said  nothing.  Sitting  bolt 
upright  and  well  forward  in  his  big  chair,  he  looked 
his  host  full  in  the  face,  with  a  grave,  intent  ex- 
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pression  that  Mr.  Leafe  could  not  fathom,  and  did 
not  like. 

“  Of  course  you  know  what  I  want  to  talk  about. 
It’s  a  delicate  subject,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Quarle,  that  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  say  a  single 
word  that  can  hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way.  You 
will  please  understand  that  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  the 
smallest  reflection  on  your  motives  or  conduct.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Hugh. 

Even  two  words  were  better  than  silence  with  that 
steady  gaze.  Mr.  Leafe  felt  his  task  a  little  easier. 

“  When  you  first  met  my  daughter,”  he  went  on, 
"  you  thought,  and  you  had  every  reason  to  think, 
that  she  was  just  a  working-class  girl  like  any  other 
girl  of  her  age  in  Tagg  Street.” 

“  No,”  said  Hugh,  “  she  told  me  she  had  been 
better  off.” 

But  Mr.  Leafe  was  determined  to  be  magnanimous. 

“  I  don't  know  that  that  makes  much  difference. 
You  saw  her  living  a  working  girl's  life.  You  knew 
her  as  a  member  of  a  working  girl’s  Club.  Your  own 
position  as  a  teacher  was,  if  anything,  superior  to 
hers.  Y ou  were  living  in  the  same  house.  Y ou  were 
both  of  you  kind-hearted.  You  couldn't  help  becom¬ 
ing  friends,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  you  should 
get  to  think  of  yourselves  as  something  more.” 

Again  Mr.  Leafe  paused,  but  Hugh  was  silent. 

“  Then,”  he  resumed,  “  the  improbable  happened 
The  wandering  father  returned  with  his  pockets  full, 
and  the  girl  suddenly  found  herself  restored  to  her 
old  position,  or  rather,  she  found  herself  in  a  much 
better  one.  A  new  life  opened  before  her,  with  new 
friends,  new  pleasures,  and  a  new  standard  of  living. 
Y ou  can  see  for  yourself  how  that  alters  the  situation. 
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No  man  of  honour  would  think  for  a  moment  of 
holding  a  girl  to  an  understanding — if  there  ever 
was  one — entered  into  under  such  different  condi¬ 
tions.  You  must  surely  feel  that,  Mr.  Quarle  ?” 

This  time  the  challenge  was  distinct  and  un¬ 
avoidable. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean/’  Hugh  replied,  “  but  will 
you  answer  me  this  question  ?  Suppose  you  had 
not  come  back,  but  that  it  had  been  my  father  who 
had  suddenly  turned  up  again  with  his  pockets  full. 
Suppose  it  had  been  I  who  had  found  the  new 
friends,  the  new  pleasures,  and  the  new  standard  of 
living.  Would  it  have  been  honourable  for  me,  in 
such  a  case,  to  have  thrown  Janet  over,  and  tried  to 
get  one  of  my  new  friends  to  take  her  place  ?” 

Mr.  Leafe’s  face  clouded,  and  his  manner  stiffened. 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Quarle,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  such  hypothetical  cases  with  my 
daughter’s  name  figuring  in  them.  I  will  only  say 
this — the  two  cases  are  very  different.  A  girl  can 
share  her  husband’s  wealth  without  reproach,  but 
for  a  man  to  live  on  his  wife’s  money  is  a  very 
different  matter.” 

“  And  doesn’t  love  count  at  all  ?”  asked  Hugh, 
still  very  quietly. 

“  Certainly  it  does.  It  is  just  because  it  is 
important  that  we  ought  to  be  so  careful  not  to  make 
any  mistake  about  it.  Janet  thought  she  could 
give  you  the  kind  of  love  a  man  expects  from  a  wife. 
She  now  finds  she  was  mistaken.  She  does  love  you 
— she  told  me  so,  only  the  other  day — but  not  in 
that  way.  She  ought  to  have  told  you  before,  but 
she  shrank  so  from  giving  you  pain.  It  has  made 
her  very  unhappy  for  a  long  time.” 
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Hugh  thought  of  the  Opera,  the  Academy,  the 
dinner-parties,  and  the  acting,  but  he  was  tired  and 
unhappy,  and  he  had  no  heart  to  wrangle  with  the 
smooth-tongued,  clever  talker.  Mr.  Leafe  had  won 
his  victory.  He  had  talked  Hugh  to  a  stand-still. 
All  the  young  man  wanted  was  to  get  away  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

But  Mr.  Leafe  was  not  content  to  wear  the  purple 
of  victory  without  the  crown  of  magnanimity.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
and  put  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “  I  dare  say  you  think 
me  very  callous  and  worldly,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  whatever  my  faults  may  be,  thank  God 
they’re  not  those.  I  know  we — Janet  and  I — have 
given  you  pain,  and  we  hate  to  do  it,  but  we’re  quite 
sure  it’s  only  to  save  worse  pain  for  all  of  us,  later 
on.  Now  I  want  to  say  this.  I’m  very  pleased  and 
very  much  touched  by  the  way  in  which  you  have 
taken  this,  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  give  you  a 
little  practical  evidence  of  my  feelings  towards  you. 
You  have  chosen  a  very  noble  profession,  and  you 
have  qualified  yourself  for  a  better  position  in  it  than 
you  now  hold.  I  am  told  that  for  a  well-qualified 
man  with  a  little  capital  there  are  excellent  open¬ 
ings  in  the  provinces  as  a  schoolmaster — a  private 
school,  I  mean.  Or,  better  still,  perhaps,  the  agents 
have  any  number  of  junior  partnerships  open  in  estab¬ 
lished  schools.  Now  it  would  give  me  real  pleasure 
to  help  you  in  either  of  these  ways.  I  should  esteem  it 
quite  a  privilege.  But  I  would  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  you  as  to  the  form  in  which  you  let  me  help.” 

Here  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  cheque,  which  he  held  out  to  Hugh. 
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“  So  I  have  written  this  little  cheque/'  he  went 
on,  “  and  if  you  find  it  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  supplement  it." 

As  he  stood  there,  handsome,  well-groomed,  with 
an  air  of  real  distinction,  his  features  relaxed  into 
a  smile  of  pure  benevolence,  and  with  a  little  shiver 
Hugh,  not  for  the  first  time,  recognised  an  unmis¬ 
takable  likeness  to  his  daughter. 

The  cheque  was  for  £i,ooo.  But  Hugh  never  saw 
the  amount.  He,  too,  had  risen  from  his  chair. 
His  eyes  flamed.  In  his  low,  clear  voice  there  was 
a  little  tremor,  the  tremor  not  of  fear  or  diffidence, 
but  of  passion  only  just  held  in  leash.  Without 
looking  at  the  cheque,  he  folded  it  deliberately  three 
or  four  times,  and  tore  it  into  fragments. 

“  I  loved  Janet,"  he  said,  “  with  a  love  that  you 
could  never  understand.  Then,  for  a  moment,  I 
hated  her.  Now,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
pity  her — to  be  cursed  with  you  for  a  father." 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  slowly  down 
the  great  staircase.  He  was  going  down  the  outer 
steps  into  Piccadilly  when  a  scandalised  page-boy 
ran  to  him. 

“  You’ve  forgotten  your  ’at,  sir,"  the  boy  said. 

And  Hugh,  with  a  smile,  came  down  from  the 
heights,  or  up  from  the  depths,  and,  fumbling  for 
his  ticket,  was  haled  to  the  cloak-room. 


XV 

A  certain  engaging  frankness  was  one  of  Mr. 
Leafe’s  redeeming  features.  Hugh’s  sudden  outburst 
and  scornful  rejection  of  his  princely  gift  had  first 
cowed,  then  angered,  and  then  deeply  impressed  him. 
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“  That  teacher-boy  of  yours/'  he  said  to  Janet 
when  he  reached  home  after  the  interview  with 
Hugh,  “  is  one  of  a  thousand.  I  used  to  wonder 
what  you  could  see  in  him,  but  I  can  see  for  myself 
now.  He  seemed  to  be  like  clay  in  my  hands,  and 
then,  all  in  a  moment,  he  got  up  and  squelched  me 
— positively  squelched  me.  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  I  admire  his  spirit,  for  he’s  been  hard 
hit.” 

“  Poor  Hugh  !”  exclaimed  Janet  softly.  “  But 
I  told  you  he  was  strong,  Dad,  didn’t  I  ?” 

"  Yes,  you  did,  my  dear,  but  I  couldn’t  believe  it. 
Why,  this  afternoon,  he  looked  like  a  baa-lamb,  and 
when  he  began  to  show  his  teeth  and  roar,  you  could 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.” 

“  Did  he  roar  against  me  ?”  she  asked,  and  the 
note  of  apprehension  was  clear. 

“  Not  a  roar,  Goosey,”  replied  her  father.  ”  He 
was  a  great  deal  too  busy  with  me.  He  was  fond 
of  you,  though.” 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  make  it  up  with  him  ?”  she 
asked,  with  the  faintest  hint  of  reproach. 

“  No,  indeed,”  replied  her  father  quickly.  “  He’s 
not  the  only  one  who’s  fond  of  my  little  Janet. 
Hullo  !  I  must  go  and  change.  That  bell’s  Denis 
Mowbrey,  unless  I’m  very  much  mistaken.” 

Dinner  was  a  trying  meal,  for  Mrs.  Leafe  was  always 
grim  and  depressing  when  Denis  came.  Mr.  Leafe  was 
unusually  quiet,  and  even  Janet  seemed  ill  at  ease. 
But  as  soon  as  she  and  her  mother  had  left  the 
room,  Mr.  Leafe  passed  the  wine  and  the  cigar-box 
and  began: 

“  I  saw  Hugh  Quarle  to-day.” 
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“  Oh,  did  you  ?  I  haven’t  seen  him  for  ever  so 
long.  I  heard  he  was  at  your  Club  entertainment, 
but  I  didn’t  come  across  him.” 

“  No,  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  people  that  have 
to  be  fetched  if  you  want  them.  I  got  him  to  my 
Club  and  we  had  a  good  square  talk.  You  remember 
I  told  you  that  he  and  Janet  had  drifted  into  a  sort 
of  entanglement  before  I  came  back.  Well,  I  soon 
found  that  she  was  unhappy  about  it,  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  clear  things  up.  I’m  a  great  believer 
in  being  straight  and  open,  and  I  had  it  all  out  with 
him  like  a  father.  The  result  is  that  they’re  both 
free  again,  and  what  might  easily  have  been  a  real 
misfortune  has  been  averted.” 

“  It’s  curious,”  Denis  remarked.  “  I  shouldn’t 
have  thought  Hugh  was  that  sort  at  all.” 

“  What  sort  ?”  asked  Mr.  Leafe  sharply.  “I’m 
not  saying  a  word  against  the  young  fellow.  He’s 
not  the  right  man  for  Janet,  but  I  admire  him 
immensely.  He’sgot  twice  the  spirit  I  thought  he  had. 
He  went  for  me  in  proper  style,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“  Oh,  he  visited  it  on  you,  did  he  ?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Leafe,  with  a  chuckle,  “  I 
was  the  lightning  conductor,  so  no  harm  was  done, 
and  I’ll  do  the  boy  a  good  turn  yet.” 

“  As  the  ground’s  really  clear,  Mr.  Leafe,”  said 
Denis,  “  I’m  going  to  ask  your  daughter  a  question.” 

“  Well,  my  boy,  she’s  her  own  mistress.  What 
she  says,  I  back  up.” 

“  But  you  know  my  position,  don’t  you  ?  You 
know  that  my  poor  father  left  very  little  in  the  way 
of  money,  and  that,  of  course,  goes  to  support  my 
mother.  So  far,  I’ve  done  better  at  the  Bar  than 
I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  but  it  will  be  two  or 
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three  years  at  least  before  I  can  hope  to  make  a 
home/' 

Mr.  Leafe  laughed. 

"  If  Janet  gives  you  the  answer  I  hope  she  will, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  home.  I  have 
no  fears  about  your  success.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
a  Varsity  man,  and  you  have  brains  enough  for 
anything.  If  you  can  persuade  her,  you  may  start 
housekeeping  in  a  month’s  time.” 

When  they  went  into  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Leafe 
had  already  disappeared.  Janet  was  at  the  piano. 

“  Give  us  a  sentimental  song,”  said  Mr.  Leafe,  and 
she  sang,  When  I  am  dead ,  my  dearest . 

“  That’s  not  the  kind  of  sentiment  I  meant,”  he 
exclaimed  when  she  had  finished.  “  I  don’t  believe 
in  running  to  meet  trouble.”  He  spoke  with  a 
touch  of  irritation,  which,  however,  only  lasted  a 
moment.  “  Make  her  give  you  something  a  bit 
more  cheerful,”  he  said  to  Denis,  “  or  show  her  the 
way  yourself.  I’ve  got  a  letter  or  two  that  I  must 
write  for  to-night’s  post.” 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  the  door  had  hardly 
closed  when  Denis  walked  up  to  the  piano,  where 
Janet  was  turning  over  some  sheet  music.  He  had 
committed  himself  so  far  to  Mr.  Leafe  that  now 
there  could  be  no  question  of  drawing  back.  That 
being  so,  the  sooner  his  question  was  put  the  better. 

”  Janet,”  he  said,  “  your  father  has  just  been 
telling  me  about  his  interview  with  Hugh  Quarle, 
and  he  says  you  are  quite  free.  That  sets  me  at 
liberty  to  ask  you  a  question  that  I  have  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  before.  You  know  that  I  am  a  poor  man 
at  present,  though  I  do  not  think  I  shall  remain  so 
long.  You  are  rich,  and  you  know  that  pride  would 
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seal  my  lips.  But  there  is  one  thing  stronger  than 
pride - ” 

He  stopped,  for  in  spite  of  all  his  readiness,  he 
felt  the  situation  a  difficult  one.  But  Janet  herself 
came  to  the  rescue.  Her  face  lit  up  with  a  childlike, 
irresistible  joy. 

“  Oh,  Denis !”  she  cried,  “you  forget.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  poor.  You  shan't  have  to  ask.  I  love  you, 
I  always  have  loved  you,  I  always  shall  love  you.” 

“  My  dearest  !”  he  said,  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms.  Love,  and  joy,  and  exultation  lent  to  her  face 
a  beauty  he  had  never  seen  there  before.  But  just 
at  that  very  moment  there  passed  before  his  eyes  a 
vision  of  another  statelier  figure  and  another  face — 
paler,  graver,  colder  perhaps,  that  yet  belonged,  he 
felt,  to  a  higher  type  of  beauty  and  a  far  loftier  ideal 
of  character. 

XVI 

The  days  that  followed  Hugh’s  interview  with  Mr. 
Leafe  were  the  bitterest  of  his  life.  The  satisfaction 
that  he  felt  at  having  worsted  his  formidable  op¬ 
ponent,  in  the  final  round,  soon  passed  away,  and 
before  he  reached  Walworth  he  was  in  the  depths 
again.  The  finest  elements  of  his  nature — the  quiet 
strength  of  his  will,  and  his  deep,  tenacious  affec¬ 
tions — that  had  hitherto  served  him  so  faithfully  and 
so  well,  were  now  transformed  into  relentless  tyrants 
that  scourged  him  day  and  night.  To  fight  them  he 
called  in  strange  allies — pride  and  frivolity  among 
them.  Pride  turned  tail  before  the  battle  was  fairly 
joined,  and  when  he  sought  the  waters  of  Lethe  in 
the  humours  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter,  memories  of 
The  Great  Adventure  with  Janet  at  his  side  drove 
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him  out  of  the  theatre  in  half  an  hour.  His  working 
hours  were  the  best.  The  sense  of  duty  and  the 
familiar  round  helped  him  to  keep  his  thoughts  at 
bay.  But  when  the  great  building  emptied  and  the 
walk  home  had  to  be  faced,  his  troubles  began.  He 
had  lost  her:  it  was  incredible,  but  indubitable.  That 
was  the  theme  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  the  variations 
were  as  the  sand  by  the  seashore,  innumerable. 

At  home  he  made  desperate  efforts,  but  unavail¬ 
ing,  to  take  part  as  of  old  in  the  simple,  ordinary 
conversations.  The  others  were  eager  to  help,  and 
to  take  their  cue  from  him.  But  their  very  anxiety 
defeated  their  efforts.  Their  solicitude  reminded 
him  with  intolerable  insistence  that  he  who  had  been 
so  happy  and — in  his  quiet  way — so  successful,  was 
now  only  a  poor  bruised,  maimed,  pitiable  creature. 
The  moment  the  evening  meal  was  over,  he  would 
take  his  hat  and  go  out  for  aimless,  interminable 
walks. 1  He  hurried  along  with  head  bent  down, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  big,  crowded  streets, 
sometimes  making  wide  circuits,  crossing  the  bridges, 
and  traversing  the  West  End,  at  other  times  turning 
on  his  tracks  over  and  over  again. 

His  first  fierce  outburst  of  anger  against  Janet, 
her  father,  and  Denis  Mowbrey  had  soon  died  away. 
His  tragedy,  he  felt,  was  too  deep,  too  overwhelming, 
to  be  measured  by  any  personal  resentments.  Faith 
utterly  misplaced,  hope  cruelly  disappointed,  love 
poured  out  and  spilled  upon  the  ground,  that  was 
the  tragedy  of  his  broken,  ruined  life,  and  against  it 
what  could  violence  and  anger  avail  ?  Besides,  as 
Miss  Craig  had  reminded  him,  he  was  no  vulgar 
ruffian  to  strut,  and  curse,  and  strike.  He  was  just 
a  boy  who  had  been  so  amazingly  happy  and  in  a 
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few  short  days  had  seen  all  his  happiness  wither 
and  die. 

So,  night  after  night,  he  roamed  up  and  down  the 
London  streets,  still  half-dazed  by  the  blow,  not  so 
much  nursing  his  grief  as  desperately  trying  to 
realise  and  understand  it.  He  reached  home  dog- 
tired,  but  his  sleep  was  broken  and  uneasy,  and  he 
went  forth  to  his  day’s  work  weary  before  the  day 
began. 

One  afternoon  he  was  staying  behind  to  mark 
some  papers  after  the  boys  had  gone.  Just  as  he 
finished  the  last,  the  Head  Master  opened  the  door 
and  came  in. 

“  Oh,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Quarle,”  he  said.  “  This 
is  a  lady  who  wants  to  see  you.” 

Hugh  looked  up  quickly.  A  lady  was  standing 
just  behind  the  Head.  Hugh  recognised  her 
instantly.  It  was  Mrs.  Leafe. 

The  Head  Master  disappeared,  and  Hugh  shook 
hands  with  her  and  offered  her  a  chair. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said,  speaking  in  a  more  natural, 
more  human  voice  than  he  had  ever  before  known 
her  use,  “  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you,  and  this 
is  the  best  plan  I  could  think  of.  My  poor  boy;  I 
can  see  how  you  are  suffering.  Do  you  remember 
my  warnings  ?” 

“  Yes,”  Hugh  answered.  “  I  do.  But  who  could 
have  believed  it  ?” 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  “  but  it’s  the  impossible  things 
that  are  always  happening.” 

He  looked  up  quickly. 

“  Then  there  may  be  hope  for  me,  you  mean  ?” 

“You  know  what  they  say — ‘  While  there’s  life 
there’s  hope,’  ”  she  reminded  him. 
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“  While  there’s  life  there’s  pain;  that’s  how  I  feel,” 
he  answered. 

“  While  there’s  pain  there’s  life.  The  people  who 
feel  no  pain  are  dead.  You  know  whom  I’m  thinking 
of.  He’s  like  that,  and  she’s  getting  to  be.  It  makes 
me  shudder  to  hear  them  laughing  all  day  long.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  Then  the  only  choice  is  between  death  and  pain. 
There  isn’t  much  hope  in  that  ” 

"  The  only  hope  is  in  ourselves.  That’s  what  I 
came  to  say  to  you.  You’re  good,  Hugh.  I  saw  it 
from  the  first,  and  there’s  something  in  goodness 
that’s  stronger  than  death  or  pain.  I’m  quite  sure 
of  it.  There  are  some  things  we  think,  and  a  few 
that  we  know.  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  know. 
Good-bye,  Hugh.” 

She  stood  up  and  held  out  her  hand.  Then  she 
changed  her- mind,  and  to  Hugh’s  intense  astonish¬ 
ment,  bent  forward  and  kissed  him. 

“  If  there’s  anyone  in  the  world  whom  I  envy,” 
she  said,  “  it’s  your  mother.” 

XVII 

The  strange  little  interview  with  Mrs.  Leafe  was 
the  first  clear  rift  in  Hugh’s  black-clouded  sky.  The 
warmth  of  her  sympathy  touched  and  pleased  him, 
and  so  did  the  reference  to  his  mother.  In  his  long, 
lonely  tramps  he  now  had  at  least  one  line  of  thought 
that  led  him  away  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  misery. 

Then,  gradually,  a  new  distraction  appeared,  of 
a  different  kind,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  That  fatal 
first  Sunday  in  August  with  the  glaring  posters  and 
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the  boys  yelling  "  War  !”  left  him  cold.  But  as  day 
followed  day,  he  began  to  find  the  interest  of  the 
great  struggle  irresistible.  When  first  Liege,  and 
then  Namur,  fell,  the  shock  sent  him  to  his  morning 
paper  with  a  new  eagerness.  Hitherto,  politics  had 
not  attracted  him,  and  even  on  social  questions  his 
ideas  were  somewhat  crude  and  juvenile.  He  was 
no  strenuous  pacificist,  his  view  of  war  being  very 
much  that  of  the  bishops — that  it  is  an  abomination, 
and  generally  a  crime,  except  when  England  wages 
it.  Now  England  was  waging  it,  and  its  tumult 
and  passion  began  to  stir  in  his  blood. 

It  was,  of  course,  holiday  time.  He  had  sent  his 
mother  and  Dick  to  Brighton  for  a  week,  and  then 
he  took  Flora  for  the  following  week.  Though  he 
tried  hard,  he  was  still  not  a  gay  companion,  for  it 
was  in  these  very  holidays  that  he  had  meant  to 
marry.  But  the  change,  and  the  sea  air,  and  the 
new  interest,  all  helped,  and  quiet  sleep  began  to 
make  the  night  a  haven  of  rest. 

Soon  after  they  came  back,  the  news  of  the  retreat 
from  Mons  began  to  leak  out.  The  great  swoop  on 
Paris,  Von  Kluck’s  mysterious  “  swerve,”  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  followed  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  and  then  came  the  cry  for  more  men. 
When  Hugh  went  back  to  his  school,  he  found  one 
of  his  colleagues  already  in  khaki. 

So  he  heard  his  call.  “  Here  I  am,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “  a  broken,  battered  wreck,  with  the  voyage 
not  much  more  than  well  begun.  I  shall  never  make 
the  port  for  which  I  sailed;  why,  the  port  itself  is 
fathoms  deep  beneath  the  sea.  But  a  nearer  port  I 
still  might  manage,  and  if  not,  it  is  surely  better 
to  go  down  with  sails  set  and  a  hand  on  the  helm. 
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rather  than  to  drift  for  years,  a  miserable,  useless, 
dangerous  derelict.’ ’ 

He  thought  the  matter  over  very  carefully.  If 
“  anything  happened  ”  to  him,  there  would  be  the 
Government  allowance,  and  there  was  a  nice  little 
sum  that  represented  his  savings.  There  would  be 
no  fear  of  the  others  coming  to  want.  The  question 
was — not  could,  but  would,  they  let  him  go  ? 

He  broached  the  subject  one  evening,  just  before 
Mrs.  Quarle  stood  up  to  say  “  good-night.” 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  very  quietly,  “  have  you  any 
objection  to  my  enlisting  ?” 

Mrs.  Quarle  dropped  back  again  into  her  chair. 

"  You — enlist  !”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  I  feel  I  ought  to.  Someone’s  got  to  do  the 
fighting.  I’m  the  right  age.  I  should  pass  the 
doctor  like  a  bird.  If  I  die  I  shall  only  be  doing 
my  duty,  and  if  I  come  back,  perhaps  it  may  help 
me  to  get  over  my  trouble.” 

Mrs.  Quarle  was  not  a  Roman  mother,  but  she 
was  very  proud  of  Hugh,  and  never  more  so  than 
at  this  moment  of  sacrifice.  Whatever  happened 
she  must  not  show  herself  unworthy  of  him 

“  You  know  best,  Hugh,”  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling  beneath  the  brave  words  and  her  secret 
fears.  “  If  you  really  feel  you  ought  to  go,  I  won’t 
say  a  word  to  keep  you.” 

He  walked  across  the  room,  bent  down  and  kissed 
her. 

“  Thank  you,  mother  dear,”  he  said.  “  I  know  it’s 
harder  for  you  than  it  is  for  me,  but  you’ve  never  failed 
me  yet,  and  I  was  sure  you  wouldn’t  fail  me  now.” 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !”  exclaimed  Flora,  “  I  do  wonder 
whether  khaki  will  suit  your  complexion.” 
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XVIII 

As  private  secretary  to  Sir  Ambrose  Leggit,  Julia 
gave  great  satisfaction.  Not  particularly  orderly 
by  nature,  she  had  schooled  herself  into  habits  of 
tidiness,  and  she  soon  had  his  bundles  of  letters  and 
papers  arranged  and  classified,  and  docketed,  and 
indexed.  She  was  afraid  of  her  shorthand,  but, 
fortunately,  Sir  Ambrose  was  a  precisian  in  style 
and  dictated  with  a  dictionary  at  one  hand,  and 
Roget’s  Thesaurus  at  the  other. 

“  Do  you  really  like  the  work  ?”  Mrs.  Templeton 
asked  her  when  she  had  been  in  Harley  Street  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

“  Of  course  I  do,  Mater  dear,”  she  answered. 
“I’m  not  very  hopeful  about  the  Reminiscences. 
The  distinguished  patients  are  rather  bores,  but 
when  he  gets  on  antiseptics  or  the  ductless  glands, 
he’s  simply  inspired.” 

With  the  coming  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Templeton’s 
activities  multiplied  amazingly.  Organisation  after 
organisation  sprang  into  existence,  with  her  name 
on  the  committee,  and  where  she  gave  her  name, 
money  and  hard  work  always  followed.  Dinner¬ 
parties  and  the  theatre  were  sternly  renounced,  and 
the  evenings  were  devoted  to  appeals  and  accounts 
and  estimates  and  “  cases.”  In  the  evenings  Julia 
was  an  invaluable  helper.  “  This  is  the  real  thing,” 
she  said,  and  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  long 
hours  devoted  to  the  Reminiscences.  But  one  even¬ 
ing — the  same,  it  happened,  on  which  Hugh  made 
his  decision — she  came  back  from  Harley  Street 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  the  rare  colour  on  her  cheeks. 
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“  Oh,  mater  dilectissima  ! — is  that  right  ?”  she 
cried,  bursting  into  the  study  like  a  tomboy — “  such 
news  !  Here  have  I  been  abusing  my  dear  old 
paladin,  and  all  the  time  he’s  been  offering  his 
services  to  the  Government,  and  now  he’s  chucked 
those  blessed  Reminiscences  and  is  going  to  the 
front,  and  he  wants  to  take  me  with  him.  May  I 
go  ?  Can  you  spare  me  ?  Am  I  a  selfish  rotter  ?” 

“  What  a  tornado  !”  said  Mrs.  Templeton  with  a 
smile,  but  she  could  not  banish  from  her  face  and 
voice  a  certain  expression  of  dismay.  “  In  what 
capacity  does  he  want  you  to  go  ?” 

“  Oh,  his  secretary  still,  typewriter  and  all.  But 
he’s  promised — the  dear  ! — that  if  he  sees  a  chance 
he’ll  get  me  on  to  real  work  in  some  of  the  hospitals. 
He  says  the  ductless  glands  will  see  me  through 
any  difficulties  that  crop  up.  He’s  always  chaffing 
me  about  them.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  shall  miss  you  terribly,  but  I 
wouldn’t  dream  of  standing  in  your  way.  If  I  were 
your  age  and  had  your  energy  and  your  ability  I 
should  leap  to  the  opportunity  just  as  you  do.  But 
I  think  Sir  Ambrose  ought  to  send  me  someone  to 
take  your  place  in  the  evenings.” 

“  That’s  the  sort  of  thing  he  leaves  for  his  private 
secretary  to  arrange.  Oh,  I've  thought  out  a  lovely 
little  plan,  if  you’ll  only  try  it  !  You  remember 
my  dear  Humey  who  helped  you  to  tame  me  when 
I  was  such  a  little  savage  ?  Well,  of  course  I’ve 
kept  up  with  her  ever  since,  and  when  I  thought  I 
was  rich  I  got  her  to  take  lessons  in  shorthand  and 
typing,  and  I  set  her  up  with  a  typewriter  and  the 
other  trimmings.  She’s  been  living  with  a  married 
cousin  in  Brighton  and  getting  quite  a  nice  little  lot 
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of  work.  But  the  cousin’s  husband  has  accepted 
an  offer  of  a  post  in  Melbourne,  so  Humey  will  have 
to  make  new  plans.  Now  if  you  would  find  her  a 
little  room  here,  and  let  her  help  you  with  all  this 
correspondence,  I  do  really  think  you’d  find  her  a 
treasure.  She’s  not  very  quick,  but  she’s  sure. 
She’s  a  lady,  she’s  as  straight  as  Hamilton  Terrace, 
and  in  a  week  she’d  be  your  devoted  slave.  She’s 
got  a  tiny  income  of  her  own,  and  I  know  she  tried 
to  find  a  place  where  she  could  work  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging.  The  only  thing  is - ” 

“  Yes?” 

“  Well,  she’s  a  ‘  daughter  of  the  manse  ’ — how 
that  brings  back  Aunt  Clara  ! — and  she’d  sooner 
go  to  the  stake  than  set  a  foot  inside  St.  John’s. 
You’d  have  to  look  the  other  way  when  she  went  to 
chapel.” 

“  My  dear  Julia  !  I  hope  I’m  not  so  narrow  as  all 
that.  You  know  I’ve  often  been  to  the  City  Temple.” 

“  I’m  afraid  Humey  would  say  that’s  not  much 
better.  But  there  are  some  close  Baptists,  I  think 
they  call  themselves,  somewhere  near  here.  They’d 
just  suit  her.” 

“Is  she  so  very  narrow  ?  That’s  rather 
interesting.” 

“  Well,  she  isn’t  broad;  it’s  no  good  saying  she  is. 
But  I’d  always  feel  safer  under  the  same  roof  with 
Humey,  and  that’s  more  than  I  can  say  for  any 
clergyman  I  ever  met.” 

“  And  you’ve  met  quite  three,  haven’t  you?”  said 
Mrs.  Templeton  with  a  smile. 

“  Pricked  !”  cried  Julia,  “  and  all  the  gas  out  ! 
But  you  will  think  about  Humey,  won’t  you  ?  If 
you  let  me  go,  that  is,”  she  added.  “  If  you  say 
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‘  no  ’  I'll  have  a  little  weep  and  send  Humey  to  Sir 
Ambrose.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  shook  her  head. 

“  My  dear  !  He’s  so  broad  that  no  one  knows 
where  he  stretches  to.  No.  You’re  to  go  with  him ; 
that’s  settled,  and  it’s  I  who’ll  have  to  do  the  little 
weep,  and  Miss  Hume  shall  come  and  see  if  she  can 
dry  my  eyes.” 

Julia’s  arms  were  round  her  in  a  moment,  and 
Julia’s  lips  on  her  cheek. 

“  Oh,  Mater — what’s  the  superlative  of  the 
adjective  for  absolute  perfection  ?  Where  should  I 
have  been,  and  what  should  I  have  done,  without 
you  ?  I  ought  to  be  moaning  and  tearing  my  hair, 
and  instead,  I  feel  as  if  I’d  escaped  an  awful  danger, 
and  I  feel  as  if  life  were  a  great  cup  of  wonderful 
wine  that  someone  is  holding  to  my  lips.” 

XIX 

“  Why,  Lady  Jane,  what’s  the  matter  ?  You  look 
as  if  you’d  just  heard  the  news  of  your  own  execu¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Leafe’s  question  was  not  unnatural.  Janet 
and  her  father  were  having  breakfast  alone,  and  she 
looked  exceedingly  woebegone. 

“  Oh,  Dad,  I’m  so  unhappy,”  she  said,  “  but  I 
don’t  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  about  it.” 

And  two  or  three  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Tears  were  Mr.  Leafe’s  pet  abhorrence.  He  was 
genuinely  distressed. 

“  My  dearest  child,”  he  exclaimed,  "  you  really 
must  tell  me.  I  simply  can’t  bear  to  see  you  cry. 
Is  it  a  lover’s  tiff  ?” 
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“  No,”  she  answered,  “  it’s  not  that.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  but  much  worse.” 

"  Much  worse,  eh  ?  But  it  has  got  to  do  with 
Denis  ?” 

“  Oh  yes.  It’s  all  to  do  with  him.” 

“I'd  better  apply  to  him,  direct,  then.” 

"  No  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  Don’t  do  that.  Per¬ 
haps  I  had  better  tell  you,  after  all.” 

“  Of  course  you  had,  my  darling.  I’ll  bet  you 
anything  in  reason  that  I  put  it  right  in  five  minutes. 
Now,  what  is  it  ?” 

"  It’s  this  horrible  war.  I  know  Denis  is  going 
to  enlist.” 

Mr.  Leafe  looked  serious. 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it  ?  Has  he  said  so  in  so  many 
words  ?” 

“  He  said  he  felt  he  ought  to  be  in  khaki.” 

“  Oh,  well,  there  are  lots  of  things  we  feel  we 
ought  to  do,  that  we  never  think  of  doing.” 

There  was  a  note  of  relief  in  his  voice,  but  Janet 
still  looked  miserable.  Mr.  Leafe  was  silent  for 
quite  five  minutes — a  very  unusual  circumstance. 
Then  he  said : 

“  Why  shouldn’t  you  marry  straight  away  ?  It 
would  mean  not  having  a  very  grand  wedding,  but 
in  war-time  grand  weddings  are  a  bit  off.  There’s 
that  pretty  little  flat  we  saw  round  the  corner.  It’s 
all  ready  except  the  furniture,  and  I  could  get 
Collinson  to  put  that  right  during  the  honeymoon. 
You  and  Denis  could  choose  the  things  next  week — 
enough  to  make  the  place  presentable,  at  any  rate. 
It’s  easy  and  pleasant,  adding  afterwards  when 
you’ve  got  to  know  your  place  And  I  don’t  think 
Master  Denis  would  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  put  on 
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khaki  if  he’d  got  a  pretty  little  wife  at  home  to 
make  his  tea  for  him.  Is  he  coming  to  dinner 
to-night  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so.” 

“  So  do  I.  Well,  I’ll  have  a  talk  with  him.” 

"  Dear  Dad  !  You  always  have  a  way  out  of 
everything.” 

He  laughed  merrily. 

“  I’ve  had  lots  of  practice,  little  woman,”  he  said. 
“  Life’s  a  string  of  bunkers,  and  the  man  who’s 
quickest  out  of  them  wins  the  game.” 

“  And  you  don’t  think  I’m  badly  bunkered  this 
time  ?”  she  asked,  smiling  again. 

“  I  think  you’ll  be  on  the  green  next  stroke,”  he 
answered  confidently. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Denis  had  been  greatly 
exercised  over  the  enlistment  question.  He  was  not 
lacking  either  in  courage  or  public  spirit.  He  was 
quite  clear  as  to  the  justice  of  England’s  quarrel, 
and  the  ideal  of  turning  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  had 
no  attraction  for  him.  But  he  looked  on  all  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  a  deep  distrust,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  raising  the 
needful  levies.  His  case,  he  told  himself,  was  not 
an  ordinary  one.  The  law  is  a  jealous  mistress. 
He  had  won  her  favour  almost  at  the  start.  Would 
it  not  be  madness  to  desert  her  except  upon  the 
clearest  compulsion  ?  Uncle  John,  though  he  had 
praised  his  patriotic  feeling,  had  admitted  that  the 
risk  was  great,  and  had  begged  him  to  think  the 
matter  over  very  carefully.  Mrs.  Mowbrey  had 
been  terribly  upset.  "  You  are  all  I  have  left, 
Denis,”  she  said.  “  If  any  ill  befell  you,  I  should 
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never  hold  up  my  head  again.  Surely  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  you  can  help  your  country/’ 

Then  he  had  spoken  to  Janet,  and  her  answer 
had  been  a  storm  of  tears. 

“  It  may  be  cowardly,  it  may  be  selfish,”  she 
sobbed,  “  but  oh,  Denis,  I  can’t  let  you  go  !  If 
you  had  loved  me  as  I  love  you,  you  would  never 
have  thought  of  going.” 

He  spoke  of  duty,  and  honour,  and  the  country’s 
call,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  clung  more  closely 
to  him. 

“  If  you  go,  you’ll  never  come  back.  I  feel  it, 
I  know  it,”  she  cried.  “  Men  are  all  gamblers  at 
heart,  but  our  happiness  is  too  high  a  stake.” 

He  soothed  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  but  they 
were  still  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  when  they  parted. 

This  was  on  a  Monday,  and  it  was  on  Tuesday 
evening  that  Mr.  Leafe  found  his  opportunity.  After 
dinner  he  carried  Denis  off  to  the  library. 

“  Now  Denis,”  he  began  at  once,  “  what’s  all  this 
about  going  into  the  army  ?  It’s  all  right  for  the 
gay  young  bachelors,  but  you’re  practically  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  and  they’re  not  expected  to  go.” 

“  It’s  only  a  detail,  I  know,”  said  Denis,  “  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I’m  not  married.” 

“No,  but  you  soon  will  be,  if  you  want  Janet  to 
be  Mrs.  Denis.  Look  here,  my  boy.  When  I  want 
a  thing,  I  want  it  quick.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
wanted  anything  so  much  as  to  see  my  little  Janet 
married  and  settled,  so,  naturally,  I  want  it  extra 
quick.  There’s  that  little  flat  we  looked  at,  round 
the  corner,  still  to  let.  It’s  all  ready  for  occupation 
except  the  furniture,  and  that  you  can  choose  to- 
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morrow.  I  want  to  see  you  married  within  a  fort¬ 
night — you've  been  philandering  quite  long  enough. 
I’ll  give  you  the  fiat  for  three  years  and  you  can  spend 
£1,000  in  furnishing  it,  and  for  the  first  three  years 
I’ll  make  up  your  income  to  £700  a  year.  You’ll  have 
to  put  up  with  a  quiet  wedding,  but  that’s  all  right  in 
war-time.  That’s  my  proposition — what  do  you  say  ?  ” 

During  Mr.  Leafe’s  speech  Denis  had  been  think¬ 
ing  rapidly.  It's  tone  grated  upon  his  ears  and  its 
terms  upon  his  feelings.  Yet  in  themselves  they 
were  handsome  enough,  more  generous,  indeed,  than 
he  had  expected.  But  a  certain  note  of  deference 
that  had  hitherto  been  a  gratifying  feature  in  their 
relations  was,  on  this  occasion,  replaced  by  a  hint  of 
the  peremptory,  which  he  was  quick  to  detect  and 
resent.  It  was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Leafe  disap¬ 
proved  of  his  enlisting.  In  all  probability  he  would 
ask  for  a  distinct  assurance  on  the  subject.  Why 
should  he  allow  himself  to  be  dictated  to  ?  That 
Janet  should  try  to  hold  him  back  was  only  natural. 
It  was  only  what  his  mother  was  doing.  But  a  man 
ought  to  understand  that  there  were  other  claims 
besides  those  of  private  affection. 

What  would  happen  if  he  insisted  on  joining  the 
army  ?  A  quarrel  with  Mr.  Leafe;  of  that  he  felt 
sure,  and  he  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  a  quarrel  with 
him  would  be  a  very  disagreeable  affair.  Even  if 
Janet  proved  staunch — and  as  to  that  he  had  doubts 
— there  might  quite  easily  be  a  family  disruption. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  renounced  the  army  and 
married  Janet  at  once,  his  fortune  was  as  good  as 
made.  Mr.  Leafe  was  evidently  rolling  in  money, 
and  Janet  was  his  only  child.  Both  she  and  her 
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father  would  be  even  more  delightful  than  they  had 
been,  for  they  would  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
given  way.  There  was  his  mother  too.  How 
happy  such  a  decision  would  make  her  !  Surely  a 
man  was  bound  to  take  account  of  his  nearest  and 
dearest  and  their  thoughts  and  wishes. 

Just  as  Mr.  Leafe  ended  with  his  question,  the 
thought  flashed  into  Denis’s  mind — What  would 
Julia  have  said  ?  He  knew  quite  well.  Her  eyes 
would  have  glowed — she  certainly  had  fine  eyes — 
and  she  would  have  told  him  not  to  think  of  her  but 
to  follow  his  impulse — as  if  he  ever  had  such  a  thing  ! 
He  could  hear  her  saying  it. 

Strangely  enough,  the  thought  of  Julia  seemed  to 
strengthen  his  desire  not  to  break  with  Janet  or  Mr. 
Leafe.  In  his  deepest  consciousness,  unexpressed 
even  to  himself,  lay  the  thought  that  he  had  weighed 
Janet  and  her  money  against  Julia  and  poverty. 
Happiness,  fortune,  fame;  these,  and  these  alone, 
would  justify  his  action. 

He  looked  up  at  Mr.  Leafe. 

“  It’s  like  you;”  he  said,  "  it’s  a  very  generous 
proposition.  I  don’t  care  in  the  least  about  a  grand 
wedding.  I’d  much  rather  have  it  quiet.  And  of 
course,  the  earlier  the  day,  the  happier  I  shall  be.” 

Now  for  the  tug-of-war,”  he  said  to  himself.) 

But  none  followed.  Mr.  Leafe  came  across  and 
shook  hands  warmly,  his  face  a  perfect  study  in 
genial  benevolence. 

“  My  dear  Denis,”  he  said  warmly,  “  I  was  sure 
you  would  be  reasonable  and  I  shan’t  forget  the  way 
in  which  you  have  met  an  old  man’s  wishes.  From 
this  time  forth  I  look  upon  you  in  a  new  sense  as  my 
son,  and  your  interests  and  happiness  will  be  just 
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as  much  my  concern  as  those  of  darling  Janet's  her¬ 
self. 

“  There’s  one  thing  more,”  he  added,  ”  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  common  good.  I’ve  got  my  eye  on  a  very 
nice  house  on  Wimbledon  Common.  I  shall  buy  it 
and  have  it  fitted  up  as  a  hospital  for  cases  requiring 
special  treatment.  Then  I  hope  you  and  Janet  will 
give  as  much  time  as  you  can  to  working  it  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  success.  I’m  told  that  kind  of  thing  is  a 
pressing  need.  We’ll  get  a  little  committee  to¬ 
gether  with  some  really  good  names  on  it,  and  you 
shall  be  chairman.” 


XX 

For  the  first  time  since  his  marriage,  Mr.  Pippit  was 
ill  at  ease.  His  outward  man  indeed,  showed  few, 
if  any,  signs  of  it.  Compared  with  what  it  had  been, 
his  face  was  quite  plump,  and  the  bony  protuberances 
of  his  figure  no  longer  wore  shiny  patches  in  his 
garments — Mrs.  Pippit  looked  after  him  too  well 
for  that. 

Things  had  gone  well  with  them  since  they  had 
joined  their  forces.  The  rooms  were  well  let  to  most 
respectable  lodgers,  and  Mr.  Pippit  had  secured  a 
good  appointment  under  a  new  canvassing  scheme 
of  the  Octopus  Assurance  Society.  Beneath  his 
wife’s  genial  influence  he  had  become  sociable  and 
almost  genial  himself.  In  loving  deference  to  her 
prejudice  against  symptoms,  he  had  practically 
given  up  what  he  still  sometimes  spoke  of  as  his 
“  literary  work,”  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
since  he  left  school,  he  went  regularly  to  church  on 
Sunday  evenings. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  these  developments,  he  was  now 
unsettled  and  uneasy.  He  took  to  pacing  up  and 
down  the  sitting-room  of  an  evening,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  flinging  his  arms  about  in  a  wild  and  whirling 
fashion.  More  than  once  he  startled  Mrs.  Pippit 
by  uttering  strange  noises  in  his  sleep,  and  one  night 
woke  her  by  shouting  in  a  ghostly  tone  of  command 
— One  !  Two  !  Three  !  Four  !”  She,  good  soul, 
firmly  persuaded  that  what  a  man  was,  depended 
largely  on  what  he  ate,  knocked  off  his  breakfast 
porridge  in  favour  of  eggs  and  bacon,  substituted 
beef  for  mutton,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  a  basin 
of  nourishing  soup  before  going  to  bed.  After  three 
or  four  days  of  this  regime  she  surprised  him  just 
before  supper,  standing  in  the  passage,  an  umbrella 
firmly  grasped  in  both  hands,  making  savage  lunges 
at  a  heavy  portiere  curtain. 

“  Your  best  umbrella,  too,”  she  said  reproachfully, 
as  she  rescued  it  from  his  clutches  and  led  him  into 
the  sitting-room.  “  Now,  Ferdy,  will  you  tell  me 
what  all  this  means  ?  There  weren’t  any  dotties 
in  your  family,  were  there  ?  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Pippit  said  not  a  word,  but  he  looked  extreme¬ 
ly  foolish,  fondled  his  moustache,  gave  a  gulp, 
plunged  his  hands  into  his  coat  pockets  and  pro¬ 
duced  three  small  buff-coloured  books  which  he 
laid  down  on  the  table  before  her.  The  first  was 
Elementary  Drill,  the  second,  Swedish  Exercises,  the 
third,  Bayonet  Practice . 

Mrs.  Pippit  puckered  her  forehead  and  regarded 
them  for  a  moment  with  grave  perplexity.  Then 
a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  her,  and  shone  forth 
in  a  broad  and  happy  smile.  She  went  up  to  her 
husband  and  gave  him  a  hearty  slap  on  his  shoulders. 
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"  God  save  the  King  !”  she  cried.  “  Bravo, 
Ferdy  !  I  never  thought  you  had  it  in  you  at  your 
age.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you've  j  oined  ? ’ ’ 

“  No,  my  love,  I  wouldn’t  take  such  a  step  without 
consulting  you  first.  But  I  feel  as  a  man  and  an 
Englishman,  that  it’s  my  duty  to  go.  You  know 
that  article  I  read  you  last  Sunday  in  Lloyd’s  about 
the  outrages  in  Belgium  ?” 

”  Ugh  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pippit  with  a  shudder. 
“  The  brutes  !  I  don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  get  it  out 
of  my  ’ead.” 

“  That’s  just  how  I  felt.  But  I  felt  also  that,  as 
a  man,  I  was  bound  to  do  something.” 

As  he  uttered  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Pippit  drew 
himself  to  attention  and  clicked  his  heels  in  a  way 
which  seemed  to  his  wife  positively  thrilling. 

“  Why,  Ferdy,”  she  declared,  "  you’re  the  best 
part  of  a  soldier  already.  It  must  have  been  born 
in  you,  and  now  it’s  come  out  just  when  it’s  wanted.” 

“  Then  may  I  understand,  my  dear,  that  you 
make  no  objection  to  my  going  ?” 

“  Certainly  you  may.  I  shall  miss  you  terribly, 
but  duty  is  duty,  and  I  shall  be  a  proud  wife  to  know 
that  my  man  is  doing  his  bit  with  the  others.” 

”  Eva,”  said  Mr.  Pippit  solemnly,  “  you  are  a 
trump,  eighteen  carat,  of  the  purest  water.  Come 
to  my  arms.” 

And  he  opened  them  wide. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  join  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Pippit 
when  she  emerged  from  them. 

“  The  Ninth  London,”  he  answered.  “  I  met  a 
young  man  I  know  who’s  with  them.  A  very  nice 
young  fellow.  His  father  and  mother  were  tenants 
of  Miss  Elviston’s  down  in  Walworth  for  years.” 
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"  Oh,  that’s  good.  You’ll  have  someone  to  look 
after  you.” 

Mr.  Pippit  looked  at  her  with  a  languishing  eye. 

“  Yes,  my  love,”  he  said,  “  but  not  like  you.” 

XXI 

“  That’s  the  third  excuse  you’ve  made  for  not  let¬ 
ting  me  have  the  paper,”  said  Julia.  “  There’s 
either  a  big  British  disaster,  or  the  announcement  of 
Denis  Mowbrey’s  wedding.  Which  is  it  ?” 

“  Take  it,”  was  Mrs.  Templeton’s  reply.  “  You’re 
too  clever  for  me.  But  the  wedding's  the  only 
disaster  this  morning.” 

c<  There’s  something  to  be  thankful  for  then,”  said 
Julia  as  she  took  The  Times ,  “  and  I  hope  that  won’t 
be  a  disaster.  It  isn’t  one  to  me.  You  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  my  heart’s  still  a  good  serviceable  organ. 
I  can  see  now  how  near  I  came  to  making  the  worst 
mistake  a  girl  can  make.  Ah,  yes,  here  it  is.” 

And  she  read  the  announcement : 

“  Mowbrey — Leafe. — On  the  28th  September 
at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Denis  Alan  Mowbrey  of 
the  Inner  Temple  to  Janet  Vivien,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leafe,  of  Tresillian  Court,  S.W.” 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “  Janet’s  a  little  hussy — I  can’t 
forgive  her  the  way  she  treated  poor  Hugh.  But 
I  hope  she  won’t  make  Denis  wretched.” 

“  I  rather  hope  she  will,”  remarked  Mrs.  Tem¬ 
pleton,  “  and  that  he  will  return  the  compliment. 
If  they  make  each  other  happy  they’re  both  past 
praying  for.” 

“  Oh,  look  here  !”  exclaimed  Julia  a  minute  or 
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two  afterwards.  “  You  missed  something.  Here’s 
a  bit  in  big  print  with  a  big  heading.  Listen  !” 

“  *  Munificent  Gift. 

“  f  Mr.  Oscar  Leafe  of  Tresillian  Court,  S.W.,  has 
purchased  the  charming  modern  residence  known 
as  Capthorne,  Wimbledon  Common,  and  has  had 
it  fitted  up  most  elaborately  and  completely  with 
a  view  to  its  being  used  as  a  hospital  for  cases  re¬ 
quiring  special  treatment.  At  his  invitation  a  very 
strong  committee  has  been  formed  to  ensure  the 
successful  working  of  this  interesting  experiment. 
The  following,  among  others,  have  promised  to  join 
the  committee:  Lady  Summerton,  The  Hon.  Joan 
Gaskoine,  Sir  Richard  Vaisey,  M.D.,  Walter  Wilde, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Scatterdale. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Mr.  Denis  Mow- 
brey,  Mr.  Leafe’s  son-in-law.’  ” 

“  It’s  just  as  well  he’s  doing  some  good  with  his 
money,”  said  Mrs.  Templeton. 

“  And  he  did  help  the  Sunrise,  didn’t  he  ?  That 
reminds  me.  I  must  try  and  go  down  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  Club.  Let’s  see;  to-day’s  Wednesday 
and  I  go  on  Saturday.  Which  night  will  be  best 
for  the  Club  ?” 

“  I  should  go  to-night.  Things  crop  up  so  at  the 
last.  And  I  shall  grudge  every  moment  of  the  last 
two  nights.” 

“  Oh,  Mater  darling,  when  you  talk  like  that  you 
make  me  want  to  back  out.  But  it’s  only  sending 
me  to  school  again.” 

“  But  you  weren’t  my  daughter  last  time,”  said 
Mrs.  Templeton  with  a  smile. 

“  I  was  beginning  to  be,”  Julia  answered 
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The  same  evening  she  went  down  to  Walworth. 
She  was  fortunate,  for  there  happened  to  be  a  good 
attendance — almost  everyone,  indeed,  whom  she 
wanted  to  see,  except  Hugh  Quarle.  She  had  a  long 
chat  with  Mrs.  Nugent,  gave  Mr.  Baker  her  best 
wishes  for  his  next  Intermediate,  and  survived  the 
vehement  embraces  of  Margery  Moss. 

From  Mrs.  Nugent  she  heard  that  Hugh  had  en¬ 
listed. 

“  Have  you  seen  him,  since  ?”  she  asked. 

“  No,”  answered  Mrs.  Nugent,  “  but  his  sister, 
who  has  joined  the  Club,  told  me  that  he  was  coming 
to  see  us.” 

“  I  think  I'll  write  him  a  line.  Is  he  at  home  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  But  if  you  write  it  here,  he’ll 
get  it  when  he  comes,  or  Flora  can  readdress  it.” 

So  Julia  went  upstairs  to  the  committee-room  and 
sat  down  to  write  her  letter. 

As  a  rule,  letter-writing  was  easy  to  her,  for  she 
wrote  exactly  as  she  talked.  But  this  time  she  found 
it  hard,  because  she  had  no  clue  to  Hugh’s  present 
state  of  mind.  When  she  forced  herself  to  cover  a 
couple  of  pages,  the  result  was  so  stiff  and  dull  that, 
on  reading  it  over,  she  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire-place. 

Just  as  she  had  performed  this  act  of  justice,  the 
door  opened,  and  Hugh  Quarle  walked  in. 

If  she  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  change  she 
would  hardly  have  known  him  in  his  khaki.  Al¬ 
ready  he  looked  taller,  bigger,  and  more  robust. 

“  Mrs.  Nugent  sent  me  up,”  he  began  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “  She  said  1  should  find  a  letter  for  me.  She 
didn’t  say  you  were  here.” 

Julia  laughed. 
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"  There's  the  letter,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
fragments  in  the  fire-place.  “  It  was  so  formal  and 
stupid  that  I  tore  it  up.  I  just  wanted  to  say  *  good¬ 
bye.’  The  war’s  laid  hold  of  us  both,  and  we  don’t 
know  what  may  happen.” 

“  Are  you  going  over  to  France  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  I'm  going  as  secretary  to  Sir  Ambrose 
Leggit,  who  is  a  great  surgeon.  He’s  promised  to 
try  and  find  some  hospital  work  for  me  if  it’s  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“  Ah,”  he  said,  “  that’s  better  than  fighting,  but 
I  didn’t  think  of  it  till  it  was  too  late.  Still,  it’s  all 
duty,  isn't  it  ?  And  even  killing  men,  if  you  hate 
doing  it,  mayn’t  be  so  bad  for  the  soul.” 

“  I  should  be  so  horribly  afraid  of  getting  not  to 
hate  it,”  she  replied. 

“  Yes,”  he  said  musingly,  “  I  suppose  that’s  where 
the  devil  does  get  his  chance.  It  looks  as  if  you 
can’t  keep  him  out  of  anything.” 

“  I’m  not  nearly  as  much  afraid  of  the  devil  as  I 
am  of  myself.  He  always  seems  to  me  a  bit  of  a 
bogy,  but  I’m  so  dreadfully  real.  But  Hugh,  I 
wanted  to  thank  you  again.  You  did  help  me  so 
that  horrible  night.” 

“  I  can't  imagine  how.  But  your  *  vulgar  ruf¬ 
fian  ’ — I’ve  thought  of  it  a  hundred  times.” 

Julia  had  forgotten. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  asked.  “  I  never 
called  you  that  !” 

“  No;  you  told  me  I  wasn’t  one,  and  just  then  I 
felt  uncommonly  like  one.  I  can’t  remember  any¬ 
thing  I  said.” 

“  It  wasn't  what  you  said.  It  was  just  the  sight 
of  your  trouble.  I  did  so  ache  to  be  able  to  help  you, 
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and  the  same  moment  I  felt  the  burden  beginning 
to  loosen  on  my  own  back.” 

As  she  looked  at  him,  she  saw  a  faint,  elusive 
smile  that  used  to  be  characteristic  of  him  in  happier 
days  steal  across  his  face  once  more. 

“  Perhaps,  after  all,”  he  said,  “  our  sorrows  may 
be  more  respectable  than  we  think.  Poor  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  added,  after  a  pause,  “  that  we  learn  to 
be  proud  of.” 

They  said  “  good-bye,”  and  wished  each  other 
happiness,  without  a  word  of  protest  from  either. 
As  he  held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out,  she 
looked  up  at  him. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said,  “  do  you  know  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  on  their — say, 
their  eighteenth  birthday  ?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  Forty  stripes  save  one  ?” 

“  No,”  she  answered,  “  a  coin-tester.” 


THE  END 
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